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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


RETROGRESSIVE. 


MENTIONED that during the most anxious part of 
We | |} M. D’Isigny’s late conversation with Sir Lionel Somers— 
A | at that point when, having discovered the correspondence 
between De Valognes and Adele, he was entirely in 
doubt as to how much Sir Lionel might have guessed about her un- 
doubted fiasco in calling aloud on Louis; when, in fact, he should have 
kept his wits about him to answer any questions which Sir Lionel 
might have put, and, if necessary, resent them; that he did nothing 
of the kind, but wasted his precious moments in devising a sufficient 
punishment for Adele. 

He could not think of one sufficiently agonising. His old trick of 
dead silence, which he had used towards Mathilde two years before, 
was stale. His genius for tormenting himself and others was far too 
original to enjoy thoroughly the same torture twice. Besides, Adeéle, 
by prescription, had now got such a vested right in her “ bower ” 
upstairs, that it would have been revolutionary to interfere with it. 
He was not prepared for such a measure as that. And while the 
bower remained an institution and a refuge, his silence- would lose 
half its terrors. Adéle was not always to the fore also, as Mathilde 
was, doing some kindly, busy piece of good work, and getting scolded 
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for doing it more or less clumsily. The penance of his silence was 
terrible enough for her, but it might fall dead with Adéle. She might 
even like it, empty-headed little creature as she was, providing she 
was allowed to chatter on herself. 

How, if he were to impose silence on her ? he thought on his bed 
that night. How would that do? About as well, he was forced to 
answer himself, as imposing silence on her dear mother at Dinan. 
That would not do at all. 

Towards the early hours of the morning an idea struck him, after 
which he went to sleep, and awoke early to act on it. 

Mrs. Bone and William were “doing ” the sitting-room; M. 
D’Isigny, ready dressed for his morning among the fields, in top- 
boots, buckskins, and redingote, appeared before them, and 
addressed Mrs. Bone. 

* Will you be so good as to step upstairs, and take the compli- 
ments of M. the Comte D’Isigny to his daughter, Mademoiselle 
Adéle, and inquire respectfully how she finds herself after the 
fatigues of last evening ? ” 

Mrs. Bone, looking steadily at M. D’Isigny, put her dust-pan 
and brush on the top of the papers and books on his writing-table, 
and then withdrew on her errand. She saw something was wrong, 
and in her way tried to mend it. She went to Adéle’s, bed-side, 
and delivered D’Isigny’s message thus: ‘‘ My dear Miss, your Pa’s 
affectionate love, and wants to know how you find- yourself this 
morning.” ; 

Adele thought. ‘ Oh, he is going to kill me with affection. One 
never knows what his next torture may be. ‘Tell him,” she added, 
** Mrs. Bone, that I send my affectionate duty,‘and that I wish I was 
dead.” 

“<T can’t take that message, Miss.” 

*€ You could take it, if you choose; but you don’t choose, you 
wicked woman. You are in his pay; and that wicked William is in 
his pay also, and you three conspire to drive me mad.” 

*¢ My dear Miss ! ” 

“* Your dear Miss,” replied Adele, little thinking how truly she 
was echoing her father’s real message. ‘‘ Take this message to him 
with my defiance. Hey,then! Tell M. the Comte D’Isigny that his 
daughter Mademoiselle Adéle is better than he wishes her to be.” 

Mrs. Bone, the peacemaker, delivered it in this manner. ‘* Miss 
Adéle’s affectionate love and duty, and finds herself better; though 
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low, and with a curious coldness of the nerves, which requires 
rest.” 

As soon as Mrs. Bone was gone Adele got into one of her lament- 
able states of terror. ‘If the old fool should actually go, after all, 
and deliver my message to him! Can she be such a fool as to do it? 
I believe she is. What, on earth, did I say, last night? I wonder 
if I said too much. I might have said anything after his looking at 
me like that over the top of Louis’ letter. I’ll have that letter some- 
how, if I make Mrs. Bone steal it for me. I know that Louis has 
been horribly indiscreet ; and that he has read the letter.” 

That “he!” Think of that, you parents who will not invite the 
confidence of your children; not the friend, the father, but “ he.” 

“ He,” she continued, “in one of his humours is as likely to tell 
Lionel the whole matter as not. I don’t care, if he does. If he 
allowed bells in this miserable house, I would ring for Mathilde. I 
think she might have come near me before this. She is at her prayers, 
I suppose. I think that she might have left them alone until she had 
come to her sister.” 

So Adéle: whom you must not judge, or, at least, not condemn as 
yet, unless you can say that you were never petulant and unjust your- 
self. She was under the impression that the form of punishment 
which her father had prepared for her was that of affectionate solici- 
tude. She never was more mistaken in her life. M. D’Isigny’s 
carefully-studied torture, with which he contrived to punish her, and 
madden her almost beyond endurance, was profound and polite 
deference to all her wishes, however small. 

I doubt whether my pen is sufficiently fine to give you all the 
little tortures which he inflicted on her by this new and brilliant 
invention of his, but I must try, even though I should stand as a 
mere Calcraft in comparison to the executioners of Damiens. They 
used to do these things better in France, and, indeed, can still do 
them better. Heaven help a weak English boy in a French school. 
Read that very charming and able book, “Les deux Nigauds,” by 
the Comtesse de Segur, and say if the art of torture is lost in France. 

Adéle, by way of deferring the beginning of her penance as long 
as possible, lay in bed until the midday dinner. She then thought it 
wise to descend, being carefully half-an-hour late. ‘I will come in 
towards the end of dinner quietly,” she thought ; “‘ that will make it 
easier for me. They will have nearly done, and I shall be not much 
noticed. He waits for no one.” 
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Indeed. Pulling aside the curtain, and coming in, she perceived 
that the cloths on the two tables were laid, but that no dinner had 
been served. Her father was ostentatiously busy writing at his table; . 
and when she appeared, he called out, ‘‘ Serve dinner. Mademoiselle 
has descended.” This was quite enough to upset and frighten her 
to begin with: her father had waited dinner half an hour for her. 
If anything had been wanted to complete her discomposure, it was 
the fact of her father’s coming forward, and politely and respectfully 
handing her to her seat. When she was seated, he inquired after 
her health with the greatest solicitude ; was deeply anxious to know 
whether the room was too cold for her, in which case he would have 
the fire replenished. Was it too warm? in which case the man should 
empty half a dozen buckets of water on the fire, pull down the 
screen, and set all the doors and windows open. The house, he 
said, was entirely at Mademoiselle’s orders. Did she object to the 
servants having their dinner at the opposite table? if she did, they 
should pack off to the scullery. She did not object, and was quite 
comfortable. Monsieur D’Isigny could not, in a sufficient manner, 
convey his thanks to Mademoiselle for her kind condescension. He 
begged her to believe that his house and his fortune was entirely at 
Mademoiselle’s disposal. 

He had forbidden Mathilde to go near her, or to communicate 
with her; and Mathilde, seeing that there was rather a larger storm 
in the wind than usual, never made the slightest effort so much as 
to acknowledge Adéle’s presence, deeply as she sympathised with 
her. She bided her time for letting Adéle know that she felt for 
her. 

M. D’Isigny’s deep courtesy and respect to Adéle“were fearful 
and maddening. He was Petruchio and Roger de Coverley all at 
once. The omelette was ill cooked ; would she give him her kind 
permission to turn the cook out of the house? ‘There was a draught 
where she sat, although her politeness would not allow her to 
acknowledge the fact ; could not he persuade her to give her consent 
to having the house pulled down altogether, and rebuilt on a better 
plan? No. She was too kind; he would do it ina moment. He 
apologised for having asked her to live in such a miserable old 
barn, and said that he had only ventured to do so from knowing the 
thorough goodness of Mademoiselle’s heart, her entire abnegation of 
self, and her studious consideration of others. And so he went on 
with her penance, until she was half mad. 
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Mathilde sympathised so deeply with her that, after a time, she 
was determined to show it, and got into trouble as usual. 

M. D’Isigny was putting the question of the separation of the orders 
in the approaching States-General before Adéle, and ostentatiously 
and respectfully asking her opinion, when Mathilde got behind him 
and caught Adeéle’s eye. Adéle was constrained to look over her 
father’s shoulder at Mathilde, and felt, half-hysterical as she was, 
very much inclined to burst out laughing. She would have done so, 
if she had not known that she could not have stopped herself if she 
once began. 

The first thing she saw was Mathilde’s face, with a look of deep 
and solemn commiseration on it. ‘Then Mathilde shook her head, 
and jerked her thumb towards her father ; then she shook her head 
and waved her hands abroad, as if she would say: “It is a sad 
business, but no fault of mine: ” and then she folded her arms, and 
wagged and nodded her head persistently. 

Meanwhile M. D’Isigny went on, in his most ravishingly-agreeable 
manner. ‘* Mademoiselle will therefore perceive, that while agreeing 
with De Stainville that it is to a certain extent impolitic to remove all 
the men of mark in France to Paris just at this time to attend States- 
General, yet, at the same time, I am obliged to agree with Alexander 
Lameth, that we must have States-General with the permanency of 
the English House of Commons. I perceive that Mademoiselle’s 
attention is being distracted by the extreme imbecility of my eldest 
daughter, who is flourishing signals to her within six inches of the 
back of my head, under the impression that I am not aware of the 
fact. Mademoiselle’s large sense and good heart will make allowance 
for the folly of a sister, however unworthy of her. I have to apologise 
to her for giving her so foolish a one.” 

Adéle had had as much as she could stand by this time, and broke 
out. 

“ T wish you would kill me.” 

M. D’Isigny turned round to Mathilde, who certainly looked very 
foolish, and said quietly, 

“ Imbecile! take Mademoiselle to bed. She is tired.” 

Mathilde did so, and came down again, taking up her work. M. 
D’Isigny calmly went on writing at his table, and said not a word. 
Mathilde spoke first. 

“¢ Why do you tease her like this. “You will kill her.” 

M. D'Isigny looked up from his papers for one moment ; and the 
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look of pity which Mathilde had seen on his face the night before 
was there again. He said not one word. 

‘“* What has she done?” asked Mathilde, stoutly. 

“ Betrayed,” said her father. And Mathilde said no more. M. 
D’Isigny continued his treatment of Adéle until the day when he 
aroused Mathilde for the morning’s walk of which we told in the last 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FATHER MARTIN’S ADVICE. 


MATHILDE went quickly up into Adéle’s room, and said, “‘ Here 
is news, then, good news.” 

And Adéle said, “* What news? Has my father determined to 
send me into a nunnery? I wish he would. He has puzzled Lionel, 
and made him distrustful by his treatment of me. I wish he would 
let me go into a nunnery, and have done with it all.” 

“ Adéle, hear,”’ said Mathilde. ‘‘ One has come who will set it 
all right. Father Martin has come.” 

** ] am sure I do not know what he wants here, prying and peering, 
and asking questions. I would much sooner that he was anywhere 
else,” Adéle replied, petulantly. Still, she was glad. He was, at 
all events, a pleasing distraction for her father; and she had had too 
much of her father’s attentions lately. Only from that point of view 
his arrival was an advantage; and, moreover, his was a fresh faee, 
which was something; and a Frenchman, which was something 
more; and a very agreeable man, which was something more still. 
And so, after having dismissed Mathilde in a state of deep disappoint- 
ment at not having pleased her, she gradually worked herself up 
until she persuaded herself that Father Martin’s arrival was a great 
godsend, and that he was a very charming and delightful old man. 
Knowing, also, that he had more influence with her father than any 
one else, she argued, entirely from instinct, that his arrival was some- 
what the same as a cessation of hostilities, or, at least, of a truce. 
That there must be a battle-royal with her father some day, she very 
little doubted; but she felt that, in consequence of Father Martin’s 
arrival, the day was postponed for the present. 

M. D'Isigny had found an early moment to consult Father Martin 
about this matter between De Valognes and Adéle. He showed 
him the dreadful letter, and awaited his advice. 
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“Serious, my cear friend,” said Father Martin. “It is un- 
doubtedly serious. I knew most of this just before I sailed.” 

“ T always thought that De Valognes was in love with Mathilde,” 
said M. D’Isigny. 

“So did others,” said Father Martin. ‘I knew how matters 
stood even before André Desilles told me.” 

“ André Desilles !” said M. D’Isigny. ‘* How did that very self- 
contained young gentleman ever lower his intellect so far as to take 
cognizance of a love affair ? ” 

**I do not think that you understand André Desilles, my friend,” 
said Father Martin. 

“* Possibly not,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘I am not sure that I should 
ever take the trouble. An old martinet is sufficiently intolerable, 
but a young one more so. How came he to take an interest in this 
business ? ” 

‘* Louis de Valognes is his most intimate friend.” 

“True; he has a friend. I had forgotten. Well; and so 
Tiberius Gracchus Desilles put a spoke in the wheel of his bosom 
friend on this matter, and betrayed him to you.” 

‘You will know him better one day,” said Father Martin. 

‘J doubt it, if my wishes are consulted,” said M. D/Isigny, 
coldly. ‘* That young gentleman does not seem to have behaved 
well in this matter.” 

Father Martin longed to tell the whole truth. That André Desilles 
loved Mathilde, while Mathilde loved De Valognes. He kept that 
part of the matter to himself: he did not quite see how to act 
about it. 

“ He seems to have offended you in something else also,” said 
Father Martin. 

“¢ N’importe.”’ 

“ You ask my advice, and I strongly advise you to do one thing.” 

“ And that is ” said M. D'Isigny. 

“ To do nothing at all. Let it go. It will be pretty sure to right 
itself. Have you been unkind to the girl over this matter ?” 

“‘T have been giving her a certain form of discipline.” 

“‘ Leave it off. You will drive her to something rash and under- 
hand. ‘Your hand is too heavy for that kind of thing. And reflect 
again. This letter of Louis de Valognes is only one in answer to a 
letter of hers, in which she cast him off—I think regretfully, but 
certainly cast him off. Dear me, she may be exceedingly fond of 
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this Sir Lionel Somers, for aught we know. It will all go right, if 
you will only be kind to the girl, and if Louis de Valognes will keep 
away. She will forget him soon enough, if she could write the letter 
to him she evidently has written.” 

‘* Louis de Valognes wrote to me proposing a visit,” said D'Isigny. 

“* He spoke of the same thing to me. I dissuaded him.” 

*¢ Is there any fear of his coming?” 

“* Fear? yes. Chance, no, At least, I do not think he will come. 
He was a little rebellious about it. Laissez aller! See! here is 
Adele herself, What a wonderfully beautiful little woman !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN THE STOUR VALLEY. 


A WIND-BEATEN, solitary grange, like Sheepsden, perched up 
high in a hollow of the bare chalk down, facing the wild south-west, 
is pretty sure to be dull at all seasons of the year. Sheepsden 
certainly was—nay, it was more than dull—it was profoundly 


melancholy. 

Even in summer, when the valley below was still, peaceful, and 
calm, some wandering wind always found its way into the hollow 
where this old house stood, and in some way raised mournful music: 
either sighing through the dry grass of the wold, or whispering to 
the scattered junipers, or raising fitfully a lonely sound like distant 
falling water among the elms which surrounded the house. The 
furious south-west from Brittany, from the wild quicksands of Mont 
St. Michel, from the tossing woods of Dinan, from the desolate 
Druid rocks of Morbihan, was the most refreshing wind they got ; 
and that howled and piped and raved among their eaves and chim- 
neys, as if each cairn and menhir had yielded up the spirits of the 
dead priests, and they were riding on the blast, full shriek with their 
unutterable woes. 

The east wind—the worst of English winds—should, from the 
position of the house, have passed silently over it. Yet some 
former proprietor of Sheepsden, some ancestor of the dreadful Lady 
of Dinan, would not have it go by, at least unheard, and had planted 
Scotch firs on the summit of the down to catch it and make it 
musical ; so when the rest of the valley was almost unaware of the 
sad, steady, blighting wind of spring, the inhabitants of the Grange 
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were kept fully in mind of it by wild tossing, wailing boughs close 
overhead. Summer or winter, still the winds of heaven made 
Sheepsden one of the most mournful houses in the world. 

The internal economy of the house was not likely to make it very 
lively either, as my readers have doubtless perceived, “The charmed 
circle of comfort was bounded by the light of the great fire upon the 
screen which shut them in. They were comfortable enough inside 
that space, and the wandering winds which rumbled about among 
the rafters overhead only made them feel more so; but even after 
prayers Adele would sit and yawn herself blind sooner than she 
would go in the darkness up to bed without Mathilde (or as a pis- 
aller Mrs. Bone). William and Mrs. Bone a hundred times over 
confided to one another that the house was very “‘ unked indeed.” * 
Mathilde, who said nothing, considered on the whole that it was 
preferable to her mother’s at Dinan, and she could not well have 
said less. As for M. D’Isigny, it suited him and his temper to 
perfection. 

Father Martin went over the whole establishment in perfect 
silence, with his clever, handsome Celt-Norse head on one side, and 
at the end he said,— 

“ You keep your women in too tightly, D’Isigny. Believe an 
experienced man, it does not do.” 

“You ought to know, as a priest,” replied D'Isigny. ‘ The 
women are your stock in trade.” 

“They are my stock in trade, and I d know,” -said Father 
Martin; ‘‘and I tell you that they will not stand this kind of thing a 
moment longer than they can help it. You have been using your 
power to the utmost, and have very little capital in hand. You have 
brought your women to the edge of rebellion.” 

* Women like being bullied,” said M. D’Isigny. 

“© Do they?” said Father Martin. ‘1 was not aware of the fact 
myself. We never do it, except in extreme cases, even with our 
claims to their obedience. You have gone too far with these 
women, You can keep them in hand here, in this desolate, isolated 
old house; but they would be too much for you in the world. If 
you want to have any influence over them at all, you must show 
more tenderness. You speak vaguely of using Adele’s beauty and 
Mathilde’s shrewdness in politics; we will speak at large of that 





* “Unked ;” probably only ‘‘ unkind,” after all, A very common word in Hants, 
Berks, and Dorset. 
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afterwards ; but I tell you plainly that you will lose your hold of 
them by this extreme severity. Why, one of our people could not 
do it ; and what hold have you over a religious woman like Mathilde 
compared to mine? I could take her from you to-morrow. She 
has spiritual necessities which you are unable to supply, and she 
would follow me away from you at any time. You must not grind 
these women as you do.” 

“Tam an old witness of the way in which priests abuse super- 
stitious women for their own ends,” said D’Isigny ; “and I respect- 
fully bow to the great influence of human folly. I cannot fight it 
single-handed. Have your way with me and with the women. I 
shall require both priests and women for my work, and so I will 
keep terms with you. Have your way.” 

** What is your work?” asked Father Martin. 

*“ To check the Revolution,” said M. D'Isigny, quietly —‘ to 
keep it in hand, and prevent it going too far. You cannot under- 
stand. Well, then, to prevent them, as one item, from hanging all 
you priests up ina row. You can understand that.” 

* Quite,” said Father Martin; ‘ but we shall be hung in a row 
notwithstanding. Hah! so you are going to keep the Revolution in 
hand, are you? You have the best intentions.” 

This conversation between the priest and the Girondist had the 
effect of making the old home much more agreeable to Mathilde 
and Adele. Half-Republican, Girondist, La Fayettist, as he was, 
M. D’Isigny was a devoted religionist. La Fayette’s rose-water 
republicanism he loved; but La Fayette’s expedition to America 
was in his eyes disgraceful piracy. He was bent on making the new 
monarchical republicanism fit with the old monarchical division of 
Europe, and also with Roman Catholicism—a hopeless task, which 
none but a Gironde pedant would have undertaken. We have only 
to do with this, however—that he gave up the spiritual management 
of his house to Father Martin, ex officio, and that the house was 
much better managed by the clever and amiable priest than by the 
crotchety doctrinaire. 

No allusion was ever made to Adéle by her father to the dreadful 
De Valognes’ letter. What was in it, and what became of it, she 
could not find out, and of course did not dare to ask. Sir Lionel 
continued his visits as usual; M. D’Isigny was quiet, kind, and 
agreeable, and all went smoothly : all angles were rounded off by the 
influence of this one man. 
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The house placed up so high above the distant town, above the 
noises of the valley, which only came faint and indistinct on the 
ear, was solitary still, but no longer melancholy. Father Martin 
explained ostentatiously that his mind required relaxation and amuse- 
ment ; that after the cheerfulness of Nantes, and the excitement ot 
the Rennes riots, the sadness of their house was disagreeable to him. 
He demanded to be taken out on expeditions in the neighbourhood ; 
he wished to make the acquaintance of a few of the neighbours ; he 
liked sometimes a game of cards, and sometimes asked for some 
reading aloud in the evening: making it appear that it was all done 
for him. 

The Rector, a gentlemanly, well-read man, called on him at once, 
and they became great friends. They organised parties to visit the 
local antiquities together ; the Rector and Sir Lionel generally casting 
up at the rendezvous on horseback, but the French party invariably 
walking. M. D’Isigny himself unbent at these gatherings, though 
like an Englishman he took his pleasure sadly. 

Then every one was made busy for some time in making a chapel 
out of a room which had evidently been used for the purpose before. 
It was astonishing to see what good taste and good will did in a 
very short time. A very handsome little chapel was shaped out, 
and one by one the various ornaments were got together, Sir Lionel 
assisting nobly. Indeed, they could hardly have done without him, 
for he fetched and carried like a dog for them, sturdy Protestant as 
he was. In fact it was he, and no other, who drove over to Lul- 
worth when everything was finished, borrowed and brought home 
in his curricle the very vestments in which Father Martin first said 
Mass, before the new ones ordered from France, and presented by 
him, had arrived. From Stourminster Newton to Christchurch the 
whole valley groaned at this awful backsliding. Every one believed 
that Sir Lionel (with his 19,000 acres) was already in the bosom of 
Rome. As he flippantly remarked to a venerable nobleman who 
remonstrated with him: ‘It is lucky that the election is just over. 
They will have forgotten all about it by the next one, or I will do 
something else to put it out of their heads.” 

When entering that house, Father Martin had, after the beautiful 
old custom, paused at the doorway and said, ‘Peace be to this 
house.” He verily had fulfilled his own benediction, and brought 
peace, ' 

Not, however, by quietly letting every one have his or her own way, 
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but by a quiet though courageous activity. Probably that slightly- 
built man had as much determination as all the rest of the family put 
together, though he was utterly without obstinacy. Convince his 
reason, and he would yield instantly ; leave that unconvinced, and 
you could do nothing with him at all. This man had determined 
that there should be peace in the house, and, lo! there was peace. 

He had the most violent objection to arguing on religious subjects. 
The Rector would have very much liked a quiet and gentlemanly 
passage of arms, foils carefully blunted, with him; and, indeed, 
brushed himself up for the battle, but Father Martin declined. 

“We are not likely to convert one another,” he said, “‘ so why 
should we argue? We each believe the other wrong, yet can respect 
one another; so why argue? If you desire an intellectual contest 
with me, I am charmed to join battle with you, but it must be on 
another subject than religion, See what we have come to in France 
with all this arguing.” 

“You are a sensible man, Father Martin,” said the good-humoured 
Rector. ‘* But you are attracting a congregation up there at Sheeps- 
den, you know. I doubt I shall have to borrow a sermon from my 
neighbour, the Hon. and Rev. Cosmo Knox, and preach it at you. 
I know of an elegant, spicy piece of his, which he preached the week 
before the Gordon riots. It is so calm, so logical, and so charitable, 
that it would quite finish your business, if you were rash enough to 
tempt me to use it against you. Be warned in time, for I shall 
certainly use it, if you continue to erect the abomination under my 
Protestant nose, and seduce my sheep.” 

“T have seduced no sheep of yours,” said Father Martin, 
earnestly and eagerly ; “‘ not one. Believe me, ten thousand times, 
dear Rector, not one. Do you think that I, in the face of the 
horrible state of things in my beloved France, would be the man to 
set Christians quarrelling on dogmas? Do not, as a fellow-minister 
of the Gospel, believe such a thing of me.” 

‘* My dear sir,” said the Rector, seriously, “ I was only joking.” 

“*] am glad of that. I am sure of it. See here, then, dear 
Rector. What is my congregation? At most, thirty. Who are 
they? Hidden Catholics, of whom you did not know ; and there 
are many such in all England. These few who come to Sheepsden 
are only a faithful few, who in past times, and at the great festivals, 
crept wearily across the down to Lulworth. There are no others. 
You have, I'think, complained of Mademoiselle D’Isigny for leaving 
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Catholic books of devotion with the sick whom she visited, but I 
have pointed out to her that, without direction, they are as bad as 
useless.” 

“« Say no more, my dear sir,”’ said the Rector. ‘I have collected 
Mademoiselle D’Isigny’s books which she left with the sick and 
poor, and have them tied up with tape in my study, all except one, 
‘Thomas 4 Kempis,’ a book which I use myself. Say no more.” 

“© T would have wished, I would have prayed,” said Father 
Martin, standing before him, with his hands stretched towards him, 
and his beautiful face flushed with emotion, ‘‘ that England might 
become Catholic. I wish for it still, but now I only pray that she 
may keep with Christ. The religious future of England is in the 
hands of such men as you. I would strengthen those hands instead 
of weakening them. This is no time for arguing on details, when 
the bases of all religion is in danger. Your flock has nothing to fear 
from me.” 

“ The religious future of England is in the hands of such men as 
you.” A subject for contemplation. The day was mild and warm, 
with a S.W. wind blowing gently up the river, and raising a fine 
ripple. It struck the Rector that this was a good day for contem- 
plation, with the assistance of the ** contemplative man’s recreation.” 
He accordingly stepped across home, and told Mrs. Rector confi- 
dentially that he was going to see what Sir Lionel’s jack were like. 

She mildly suggested that it was Saturday ; and was his sermon 
ready ? 

‘T shall preach an old sermon, my dear. My very best. They 
have not heard it for two years, and ought to hear it once a month: 
No. 67. Text, you remember, ‘ Paul planteth, and Apollos 
watereth, but God giveth the increase.” 

‘“‘T am glad of that,” she said. ‘*I will get it out, and put it 
ready. I like that sermon. Do you want one of the men with 
you?” 

“ Certainly not. I shall carry my own net. I wish to be alone.” 

“T am glad of that. I am going to have them all in the flower- 
garden. Are you going to dine at home?” 

“Yes.” 

“*T am glad of that, because I have eels, which you love, Do 
you think you shall catch any fish?” 

“Certain. A splendid day.” 

“I am gald of that. I wish, if you fish as low as the village, 
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that you would leave a fish with Eliza Rigden, who has just got a 
bo a 

‘ Are you glad of that?” asked the Rector, taking his rod and 
net from one of his men. 

“] don’t know, Iam sure. I think I am glad that she is well 
through with it, though she is deeply to blame. I wish you would 
leave her a fish.” 

“© Pour encourager les autres,” growled the Rector, as he passed 
towards the river. ‘*She would have got precious few fish from 
that little French priest. Here is the wife of my bosom urging me 
on to the encouragement of immorality, and pleading Christian pity 
for her conduct.” 

Those who care about the noble science of angling, who are 
adepts at it, and who like to pursue the solitary vice without inter- 
ruption, would do well to take to heart the words which I am about 
to write down, and to act on them. Always go fishing on the very 
worst days. You then have the river to yourself, and can do as you 
please, which I take it is one of the great charms of fishing. In the 
May-fly season, when men are almost in rows on the bank, when one 
man catches a large trout close to the legs of another man’s servant, 
who has been sent into the water to regain his master’s flies, fish are 
not very precious. One good fish caught on a foul and sulking day is 
worth a dozen caught on such a day as this. The Rector was a 
fair-weather man, and always knew when the fish would run, as 
well as a poacher. ‘This was an undoubtedly fine day for jack fish- 
ing, and so he went out, as did every one else. 

Sir Lionel Somers preserved his part of the Stour in the most 
careful manner, but as he gave every one who asked him leave to 
fish, partly to keep up his interest in the borough, and partly from 
sheer good nature, it all came to the same thing in the end. The 
first person the Rector met, with his rod over his shoulder, was his 
own clerk, who simpered and bowed; the next was the horse- 
doctor, who was profoundly civil, but obviously raced him to get the 
first turn on the long shallow; and when they arrived there, the 
master chimney-sweep from Stourminster Newton was there before 
both of them, but half washed, and more than half drunk, looking as 
if he had been acting Othello the night before, and had since tumbled 
into a horse-pond. Then there was a disreputable young black- 
smith, with a live bait and a float, watching evety other comer out 
of the corners of his evil young eyes. ‘There was the father of the 
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present Dick Martin, who was a great poacher, looking very inno- 
cent, but keeping a sharp look out lest any of the numerous fishers 
should get hold of any of his cleverly set night-lines. Nay, infancy 
itself was not unrepresented, for the village tailor had come and 
brought his numerous family, part of which were watching their 
father fish, while the rest were running about the meadow, stark 
naked, howling. 

There was neither fishing, peace, nor contemplation to be got here. 
There were, however, three or four fine reaches of the river which 
ran through Sir Lionel’s park, which were more carefully kept, and 
to which the Rector and a select few had the extrée. He pushed 
on down the meadows towards the park. 

The Rector was a handsome man, about forty, but looking much 
younger ; and was not clerically dressed. He was extremely cross at 
finding his favourite piece of water being fished to death by tag-rag 
and bob-tail; moreover he wished to be alone: and so, when he 
had hoisted himself over the sacred park palings, and was wading 
deep in Sir Lionel’s grass, he saw a young gentleman leaning over 
the side of the river, and calmly picking out a night-line with a jack 
at the end of it, he got fractious, and began to think about his friend’s 
interests. ‘ 

The young gentleman beckoned to him, and said in French,— 

‘* Look here, then, fisher. You shall have fish in your pannier, 
and no one shall know anything at all. I have been lying here, and 
have watched the grass grow under the rain; and then I have 
looked upward for a sight of heaven, but always the sad grey clouds. 
And then I heard cloc ! cloc! in the river, and I saw this string, and 
here is the fish.” 

A scandalous transaction. The sporting instincts which had 
flowed in the Rector’s blood for centuries rebelled against it; he 
said, in French also,— 

“© Has Monsieur the entrée here?” 

“ The entrée? No. Why?” 

“ This is Sir Lionel Somers’s park, and, although he is absurdly 
lenient with regard to trespass in other parts’ of his property, he 
draws a line with regard to his park.” 

The young gentleman arose. “Are you Sir Lionel Somers?” 
he asked quietly. ‘‘ Yes, I am sure you are, and I can understand 
all about it.” 

‘IT am not Sir Lionel Somers, sir,” said the puzzled Rector. “I 
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am but the priest of the parish. I hope I have given you no offence; 
but Sir Lionel is very particular, and it is impossible to see whether 
a man is a gentleman or not, if he chooses to lean over in the long 
grass, and pick up poachers’ night-lines.” 

The Rector was not in the least degree a man likely to be troubled 
with any form of physical fear; but when De Valognes rose up from 
the wet grass and confronted him, he was strongly possessed with a 
moral fear. He was afraid that he had been rude to a gentleman, a 
Frenchman, and a stranger. 

For he was by no means prepared for the extraordinary beauty and 
elegance of the young gentleman who stood before him. He wore 
the usual caped great coat, long riding boots, and a three-cornered 
hat ; but it was such a beautiful little hat, so extremely neat and 
sober, and yet so very confident. And the boots were such beauti- 
fully cut boots, and the man himself was so splendidly mis altogether, 
that the Rector saw he had made a great mistake ; and, moreover, 
the perfection of his features and complexion, and the manly grace 
of his carriage fixed the Rector for a moment in dumb astonishment, 
and he could do nothing to set himself right. 

Meanwhile De Valognes smiled pleasantly on the Rector, and 
said, ‘* Trespassing has become such a habit in France in these later 
months, that you see it has even infected the most loyal of us. I 
ask Monsieur’s pardon, and retire.” 

The Rector once more apologised, and they parted bowing and 
scraping, and kootooing against one another, as if for a large wager. 

“* Now, who may you be, my fine sir?” soliloquised the Rector. 
“And why have you got on your best clothes on a week-day, and 
why have you got a rose in your button-hole, and why are your eyes 
so bright, and why does your breath come and go lightly between 
your parted lips? I doubt you are come a courting, my young sir. 
And, upon my word, with a pretty good chance of success, J should 
say.” 

"A very little further on he met Sir Lionel fishing, the day was so 
good for fishing that even he had come out. M. D’Isigny was at 
his elbow. Now, Sir Lionel was a splendid fisherman, and M. 
D’Isigny knew nothing whatever about it, yet he was instructing Sir 
Lionel. Superadded to an exhaustive acquaintance with all the tradi- 
tional lore of angling, Sir Lionel had a shrewd, observant brain, a 
quick hand, and a steady eye; yet M. D’Isigny proved him to be 
philosophically wrong in a dozen ways, and condescendingly showed 
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him how the thing should be done. He had, at an odd time, made 
out a theory of fishing, in which every thing was considered except 
the will and: habits of the fish; and he was somewhat con~ 
temptuously giving Sir Lionel the benefit of it now: The Rector 
said to himself: ‘“* Bother that Frenchman. I wanted to speak to 
Lionel alone.” 

It was:a dim instinct more than anything else which made him 
begin comparing and contrasting Sir Lionel Somers with the young 
Frenchman, whom he had not seen. Sir Lionel was the taller. of 
the two, and was in a different way quite as handsome; and there 
was a calm, deliberate majesty about the English Norman, which 
the French Norman, with all his grace and dignity of carriage, 
wanted. Even in dress the contrast between the Gallicised andthe 
Anglicised Norman was apparent. Each had, of course, after the 
manner of their race, adapted himself to the land of his adoption. 
The Frenchman had gained elegance from the Celt, and had idea- 
lised that elegance until it was almost perfect. The Englishman had 
gained rude, homely, coarse strength : and had equally idealised that. 
Against the perfectly-made clothes of De Valognes, Sir Lionel 
showed the dress of an English gamekeeper, in expensive material, 
and of the most perfect fit. His shooting-coat and waistcoat were 
of velvet; his finely-shaped leg was clothed in grey breeches 
and leather gaiters; his feet were in well-made lace-up boots; 
all fit to resist weather and brambles. His continual devotion to 
athletic sports had given him a carriage more rude and less refined 
than his French rival, yet quite as dignified, and almost equally 
graceful. 

“T’ll go to pillory if I know which is the finest fellow of the 
two,” thought the Rector. ‘It would be a pity if two such fine 
fellows were to fall out on any subject.” 

Alas! good Rector, for five and twenty years—the first of which 
was near at hand—Sir Lionel and De Valognes were, by proxy, to 
be at one another’s throats ; and the Frenchman to this day—in spite 
of Aboukir, Trafalgar, the Peninsula, and Waterloo—declares that 
he never was in the least degree beaten ; and least of all people by the 
Englishman. The stars in their courses fought against Sisera, that was 
all. Surely war is the most unsatisfactory amusement in the world. 

M. D’Isigny began on the Rector : 

“Your rules of fishing are a mere collection of ill-digested legends. 


They should be tabulated and sifted: those which are obviously 
N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. © 
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puerile rejected, and the others subjected to the light of philosophy. 
Somers here has come out fishing because the wind was south-west. 
Can any man be foolish enough to believe that a fish, which lives 
under the water, can care which way the wind blows? ” 

‘* Long tradition and long personal experience show us that they 
do,” replied the Rector. 

‘¢ You argue from an insufficient number of facts,” said D’Isigny. 
“¢ You have got the idea into your heads that the fish only bite in a 
south-west wind, and so you never come to fish but when the wind 
is in that quarter. The wind was east yesterday before the thunder- 
storm, yet neither of you fished. Believe me, the fish would have 
bitten just as well.” 

At this obvious piece of nonsensical ignorance they both laughed. 

** Long tradition and long personal experience,’ continued M. 
D’Isigny, “‘ proved to us that the French peasantry would not rise 
against their villainous misgovernment, yet they have risen, and who 
shall lay them?” 

After saying which he departed and left them to their folly. 

“ There he goes with his half truth,” said the Rector. “A man 
sharp and keen in action; but, I doubt, totally muddled in his con- 
victions. If he knew what he wanted, he’d have it, though Satan 
was in the way; but he don’t know what he does want. His school 
will play more mischief with the French monarchy than either 
Royalists or Democrats, before they have done. I say, what do you 
think of that French priest they have got up at Sheepsden ?” 

“¢ A very noble man,” said Sir Lionel. 

“ A suggestive little person,” said the Rector. ‘‘ He has set me 
thinking. A most pestilent and dangerous papist, I fear.” 

‘¢ T should say. so,” said Sir Lionel, dryly. 

*¢ Will you spin across this pool, or shall 1?” said the Rector. 
“Shall 1? Good. What is the news from France?” 

“ Dead lock. The tiers ¢tat refuse to vote.” 

“ They will make a mess of it,” said the Rector. 

“ For France,” said Sir Lionel. ‘* You have got a fish, and a 
fine one, Rector. Keep the point of your rod up, or he will be 
down into the weeds. Lost, by Jove! You should keep your fish 
better in hand.” 

“ He was too strong for me.’ 

“So I saw; a Mirabeau of a fish. You have not fallen out 
with that priest, have you? ”’ 
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“Not I,” said the Rector; ‘I am scandalously fond of him. 
‘Tell me, Lionel, is it true that you fetched vestments over from 
Lulworth to enable him to commit the abomination of deso- 
lation ?” 

“It is perfectly true.” 

“We shall get into the most awful trouble about him,” said the 
Rector, almost petulantly. 

“ Very like,” said Sir Lionel. ‘I don’t see why you should, 
however.” 

But the Rector did. Instead of preaching the sermon which he 
had told his wife to set out, he sat up all night and wrote another, 
the text of which was, “‘ Other sheep I have, not of this fold ;” 
and in it he made such scandalous allusions as to the possible salva- 
tion of Papists, that the parish churchwarden waited on him, proprio 
motu, immediately after church, and remonstrated. Now the valley 
was not contented with believing that Sir Lionel had gone over to 
- Rome to please his papist bride elect ; but also insisted on believing, 
in face of all facts, that the Rector of Stourminster Osborne had 
gone too—nay, had been there for years; nay, had never been any- 
where else. No protestations, either from themselves or their 
friends, availed them anything. ‘They were always at Sheepsden, 
where there was mass performed : of course they attended it. They 
were marked men. 

The Rector had a hard time of it, for the Gordon Riots, it must 
be remembered, were but nine years past. A considerable number 
of his congregation seceded under a pretence of dissent, though 
many of them were never seen in the dissenting chapels. His 
church-rate was violently opposed and scarcely carried. ‘The parish 
churchwarden insulted him in the vestry, and Sir Lionel, Ais church- 
warden, unhappily mislaid his temper in that same vestry, and rated 
the parish churchwarden soundly. ‘The numerous dissenters in the 
valley preached against him and denounced him; all except the 
quiet, good old Wesleyan minister at Stourminster Newton, who 
stoutly stood out for him as a gentleman, a Christian, and a scholar ; 
the result of which was that his chapel was emptied, and his life 
shortened by worry. 

And after the general election in the next year, Sir Lionel 
remarked to the Rector :— 

“‘ Do you know that a Papist priest in this valley is a most expen- 
sive luxury? I had that borough of Stourminster Osborne under my 
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feet, until I persuaded D’Isigny to send for poor Father Martin. Such 
is the sound Protestant feeling of our English electors, that I have 
had to pay away 1,446/. in sheer hard bribery to regain my rightful 
influence. This, mind you, is in addition to the old regulars ; the 
amount of which you know as well as I. Why, man, I had that 
borough in the hollow of my hand before I sent for that little priest.” 

“ And drove over for the vestments to Lulworth,” suggested the 
Rector. 

“ Cela va sans dire,” said Sir Lionel. ‘* Who could have thought 
that such a very quiet little man would have made such a noise in 
the valley.” 

These were the old times, we must remember ; the Gordon riots 
not nine years old, when Protestant feeling ran high. And bribery 
at elections was carried on to a fearful extent at the end of the last 
century. We live in happier times. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST SACRIFICE. 


Down in the valley the meadows were deep in grass, across 
which the tall and thickly-crowded hedgerow elms, now in full leaf, 
threw dark shadows, which grew ever darker as day waned. The 
air was faint and rich with the scent of woodbine and meadowsweet, 
and the gentle air merely moved the flower-spangled grass for one 
moment, whispered to the leaves, and died into stillness. 

The long glorious day succeeding the last of which we have 
spoken had blazed itself almost into twilight, and the valley was 
getting more peaceful every minute, when Adéle, quite alone, crossed 
a cornfield, and passed into a long, dark, and beautiful lane, which 
led towards an unfrequented ford in the river. 

She glided along in her silent, bird-like way, but looked round 
stealthily many times. She, as her sister Mathilde had remarked to 
herself when she saw her furtive start, was after no good whatever. 

“She will get into the most fearful trouble,” thought poor 
Mathilde. ‘‘ She has had a letter in a French hand by the English 
post. I got close enough to it to see that. It is my firm belief 
and persuasion that André Desilles has come over, and that she ‘is 
going to give him an interview. Adéle is really, of all people I ever 
saw, the least capable of guiding herself. There is an utter want of 
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discretion, an extreme reckless abandon about her conduct, which is 
actually terrible. We shall be well out of this without a fatal duel.” 

She followed her instantly. 

“JT can at all events screen her somewhat by walking home with 
her. I doubt I shall have to lie a deal over it. It is shameful of 
André to behave so, Yet it is so singularly unlike him. Poor dear 
André and I never were friends—at least, I never got on so well 
with him as I might have—but he was always the most discreet and 
honourable of mortals. It seems to me an inconceivable thing that 
he has left his regiment and come here after Adéle, after knowing of 
her engagement with Sir Lionel Somers. Besides, it never seemed 
to me that he cared anything for her. I should have thought that 
he liked me by far the best. Yet, according to Mrs. Bone, he has 
been in constant communication with her. I cannot make the 
matter out completely; only it is evident that Adéle is bent on 
making a fool of herself, and ruining herself, and must be saved,” 

So she followed the unconscious Adeéle two fields off. She was 
quite sure that her walk would end ina painful scene ; that there was 
trouble before her that evening, the greatest part of which was sure 
to fall, somehow or another, on her unlucky head. Yet she was 
one of those who, as far as they are personally Concerned, live in the 
present mainly. She had a happy habit of making the most of the 
present, and of leaving the future and the past. Many exceedingly 
sensitive and conscientious natures have exactly the same habit. 
Consequently, with illimitable and unknown trouble before her, she 
improved the present, and, poor soul! to a certain extent, enjoyed 
herself. ‘ 

For the early English summer glories had voices, sounds, and 
scents for her, as much as, nay more than, for the lighter, thinner 
nature of Adéle. Mathilde could love with a deeper love than Adele, 
and she loved De Valognes as Adéle was incapable of loving him. 
There was not a whisper of the summer wind across the flowered 
grass, not a scent of rose or woodbine, not a rustle of air among the 
trees, but what spoke of him, and of her love for him. Her whole 
great soul was filled with a tender love for him ; and as she walked 
under the gathering shadows and thought of him, and of the honour 
he had done her among all women, her noble face developed a 
radiant and glorious beauty, to which that of Adéle was small and 
commonplace. Sir Joshua Reynolds was right. She was a wonder- 
fully beautiful woman. 
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Voices in the lane which led to the ford. She hesitated what 

todo. 
“I had better listen,” she thought. ‘I need not tell. I will 
listen, and I will scold them afterwards. I will break suddenly in on 
them, and denounce them. I can look through the hedge here and 
see them. I consider myself justified in so doing.” 

She looked through the hedge, and then sat quietly down among 

the wild parsley, and the arums, and the budding clematis, and the 
fading primroses and violets, and put her hand to her head. 
» They tell one the story of Ginevra, lost to human ken on her 
marriage-day. They tell us in our own times of a beautiful bride, 
lightning-stricken and dead under a sheltering crag. Dead these 
two, leaving sorrow to the living. Mathilde lived on. 

She had seen Adele in the arms of De Valognes; she had heard 
them interchanging that foolish lovers’ babble—indescribable, not to 
be translated—of which all of us have had, or shall have, expe- 
rience. She saw in an instant that she had been shamefully deceived, 
and she sat down, in the lush growth of the English hedgerow, with 
her hand upon her forehead. 

If it had come to her by degrees; if she had been able to get a 
suspicion of the state of affairs, it would have been easier for her to 
bear it. But in the full flush of her gentle, honest love for him, 
she had found him false and herself a dreaming fool. Coarse hinds. 
have a horrible habit of knocking down their wives and kicking them 
on the head. In all England or in all Ireland no woman was worse 
served that day than was Mathilde by the gentle and thoroughly 
noble De Valognes. 

The two lovers walked away towards the ford; but Mathilde 
sat still behind the hedge with her hand on her forehead. ‘ It 
is so hard to die like this, ma’mselle,” said William the Silent to 
heronce. ‘Bless you, I have died before this,” she replied ; “it 
is nothing when you are accustomed to it. The details may be 
made more or less agonizing, but it is only a matter of time, and 
the result is the same.” 

Mathilde had died one of her deaths, and when she arose from her 
seat in the hedgerow she felt giddy and ill. Her se/f had hitherto 
been her self in relation to De Valognes, and that self was dead ; 
so her own self, being now worthless, dead, and a thing of nought, 
she began to think more particularly about others. 

What would be the first effect of Adéle’s indiscretion? To 
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Mathilde, with her ideas of propriety, the indiscretion was some- 
thing absolutely monstrous and unheard-of; it was immeasurable. 
She had deceived her—that was nothing; but she had deceived her 
father, and had most shamefully deceived Sir Lionel Somers, What 
on earth was to be done? Discovery was almost certain, and 
then 

She determined most positively at once that she would lend herself 
no longer to the systematic deceit which was being practised on Sir 
Lionel. ‘I never heard anything so monstrous in my life,’”’ she 
said; ** Adéle’s conduct transcends human belief. I will not lend 
myself to this deceit any longer ; it must end. Yet I must save her 
somehow.” 

Adéle rarely or never walked out by herself. Others beside 
Mathilde must have seen the way she went, and it was growing 
from twilight to dark. She would be missed and followed. Suppose 
her father should follow her. Which came first—the idea in her 
brain, or the sight of M. D’Isigny approaching in a leisurely manner 
three fields off? ‘They came so quick one on the other, that she 
never could decide. Others besides herself had watched Adeéle, and 
had given M. D’Isigny the route. He was not far off now, straight 
on the track. 

Suppose she were to lie perfectly still now. Would it not serve 
them right? How would it end? De Valognes would be repri- 
manded furiously, and would most likely rebel, and Adéle would be 
sent toa nunnery. She could well revenge herself on them now by 
merely remaining quiet ; but she had no spirit. She wanted spirit 
sadly in one way; and there were her father’s broad shoulders 
advancing steadily and inexorably through the standing corn. 

So she went through a gap in the hedge and confronted them. 
They were not in the least degree surprised or taken aback. No 
one cared for old Mathilde: she was nobody. De Valognes held 
out both his hands towards her, and when she was near enough took 
her in his arms and kissed her. She submitted quite quietly. Was 
he not her cousin ? 

“You must fly, Louis,” she said, quietly and earnestly. ‘ My 
father is at the end of that field, and is coming straight towards us.”” 

“Now we are all undone together;”’ cried Adele, pulling her 
beautiful hair in sheer desperation, ‘‘ Now, I do wish I was dead. 
Now, I wish I had never been born. Now, I wish that I was with 
my mother at Dinan. Now we are all undone together. My father 
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will kill. Louis, and I shall be sent to a nunnery.and be ennuyée to 
death ; and it is all thy fault, thou false and cruel sister. “Thou hast 
followed me, and by doing.so hast given our father the route.” 

Mathilde took no notice of her. She turned to Louis de Valognes. 
“‘ Time is very short,” she said; “my father approaches. You 
must fly and hide. What do your eyes say, then—that you scorn 
it? You can add nothing to your deep dishonour, not if you were 
to hide under the manger in a stable. Your honour is gone, yet I 
believe that you love her. Think of the consequences to her if you 
remain here one instant longer.” ' 

Louis de Valognes went at once. He was taken by surprise at 
her appearance, at her words, and at the voice of his own conscience. 
Three minutes afterwards M. D’Isigny entered the lane, and ap- 
proaching the ford, saw his two daughters. 

Adéle was sitting on the bank, weaving a garland of clematis 
round her hat. -Mathilde had got off her shoes and stockings, and 
was washing her feet in the river. His steady persistent bullying 
had made them as false as this. 

M. D’Isigny found it necessary to account for his situation. He 
had no right to follow and watch his daughters, and he felt it now. 
His daughters, I regret to say, did not help him out of his difficulty. 
Adéle invoked the archangel St. Michael, in her surprise, quite 
vaguely, as the first saint who happened to come into her giddy 
head. Mathilde, with a vague impression of being near a ford, 
somewhat more logically invoked St. Christopher, and began putting 
on her stockings. Between them both M. D’Isigny was thoroughly 
deceived. 

And he deceived them on his part. He affected a pleasant surprise 
at mecting them, and asked for their company home, which was 
most willingly accorded. So those three walked home together 
through the gloaming, each of them feeling very guilty towards the 
other, and all extremely afraid of one another. Under these circum- 
stances, I need hardly say, that they were most ostentatiously agree- 
able and affectionate. Adéle was in a state of fairy-like, airy gaiety, 
and innocence; Mathilde with her aching heart, walked beside her 
father, and talked with her usual calm sensible logic about the new- 
born revolution, about politics generally, about religion. As for 
M. D’Isigny, he surpassed himself. He was dignified and concilia- 
tory; he was mildly dictatorial, yet tolerant. He opened up the 
storehouse of his mind, and displayed its treasures to Mathilde. 
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There was not much to see there, but he showed it off well. He 
discoursed beautifully about the beauties of nature, which -were 
spread about their path in every direction ; pointing them out with 
his walking-stick. He pointed out to Mathilde that nature was now 
in her creative mood, but in a few months more would pass into her 
destructive mood ; from which he deduced the beautiful moral, that 
life was short, and that you should cull the blossoms while they 
grew ; with a great deal more nonsense, equally original and im- 
portant. Mathilde pretended to listen to this balderdash with rapt 
attention, while Adéle danced on before them, and strewed their 
path with wild flowers, plucked in the innocent gaiety of her heart. 
It would have been uncommonly nice if either of the three had 
believed in it. 

As it was, three self-convicted and self-conscious humbugs 
arrived at the door of Sheepsden together and parted. Adeéle to her 
bower, with a worn, old, ay, cruel and vindictive look in her beau- 
tiful face ; wondering what Mathilde would do, or what she would 
say. M. D’Isigny to his reading-lamp, to ponder over what could 
possibly have taken his daughters to the ford, and what trick they 
were serving him; Mathilde to Father Martin’s room, to lay the 
whole truth before him, in sheer desperation. 

She entered abruptly and stood before him, and he said to himself: 
“You are wonderfully handsome. All the men are fools, with the 
exception of André Desilles. Cam he be right about De Valognes Be 
And then he added aloud. ‘* What is the matter, Mathilde?’ 

“ De Valognes has come; and we are all undone together,” said 
Mathilde. ‘‘ That is what is the matter.” 

“ Will you explain further?” said Father Martin quietly. 

“« What will one gain by explanations?” replied Mathilde. ‘* Louis 
de Valognes has come, and has come for Adele, which surprised me, 
for one moment. And Adéle has committed herself. And there will 
be bloodshed. She has scandalously deceived Sir Lionel Somers.” 

“ And Louis has deceived you,” said Father Martin. 

“* No, not particularly. I am silly and vain, and he is very agree- 
able. Ido not speak of that. But we are in sad trouble. Adeéle’s 
indiscretion is immeasurable.” 

“* Are you angry with Louis de Valognes ? ” 

“No. Who am I that I should be angry? -I thought that 
affairs were different ; but who am I that I should think? He was 
kinder to me than any one else ever was, and encouraged by his 
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kindness a certain kind of folly ; but that is all dead and buried. 
Help Adéle out of the consequences of this awful indiscretion, that 
is all 1 ask. Do not mind me.” 

“I will see her through it somehow,” said Father Martin, .“ Is 
that all you have to say?” 

Mathilde was turning to the door, but when he said this, she 
turned again and spoke. 

“ That is not all I have to say. I loved and still love that man 
with all my soul.. He made me believe that he loved me. I love 
still the ground he walks on; but that is no matter. If I ever had 
a share in him, I give it to Adéle; for who am I? Regard this, and 
remember it. I loved him beyond all men, and he has deceived me. 
Yet my love has not turned to hate, for I love him still. Stay, 
silent ; and hear me, father. I have always loved Adéle, as you 
know. She has deceived me and supplanted me; yet I love her 
better than ever, because I now see that she is capable of loving 
that man. I love her the more strongly because I see that she is 
capable of loving Louis to the extent of indiscretion, to the extent 
of ruin. Do you understand ? ” 

*¢ I think I do,” said Father Martin, seriously. 

*€ You will then,” said Mathilde, ‘* be pleased to use your influ- 
ence in order to protect her from the consequences of her madness.” 

‘“<T am not sure,” began Father Martin. 

“ But Jam,” said Mathilde. ‘‘ J am the person to be considered. 
You have little or nothing to do with the matter, save to do the 
usual priest’s duty of making matters fit. Do that.” ; 

“You are in rather a heathenish frame of mind to-night, 
Mathilde,” said Father Martin. 

“Possibly,” said Mathilde. “I have been lying all the evening, and 
I am sick of lying. You can set these matters straight for us. Do it.” 

And with a humorous smile in his face he did it. When he 
appeared before D’Isigny the next morning, D’Isigny thought that 
Father Martin was going to tell some good story about the Rector, 
or the dissenting minister. It was not at all a humorous story which 
Father Martin told M. D'Isigny, for he told him the whole truth. 
And when he had finished, M. D’Isigny sat before him quite quiet 
and calm, but white with indignation and fury. 


(70 be continued in our next.) 
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RUBENS A SCULPTOR. 


HE author of one of the latest and most interesting works 
upon Rubens, says, in his preface, “I have been 
frequently asked, while engaged upon this book, what 

_ there could be new to say about Rubens. I have been 
told that there were critical notices and remarks without number on 
his works . . . . that the subject was exhausted ; and that there was, 
in fact, nothing left unsaid about the great Flemish artist. Such 
remarks are true and conclusive, but only so far as they apply.” 
The wisdom of this reservation will appear in the following pages. 

As a painter, all that is interesting about Rubens has long since 
been told, and his career as a diplomatist Mr. Sainsbury has 
thoroughly detailed. An important part, however, of the life of this 
great artist yet remains to be disclosed, in order to account satis- 
factorily for a novelty connected with him as startling as it is unex- 
pected,—viz., his introduction to the world of art as a sculptor. 

It is remarkable that every author who has hitherto written on the 
life of Rubens has been content to accept the meagre account given 
by his. early biographers of his career whilst in Italy, without 
attempting to unravel the details of his life in that country, prior 
to his entering the service of the Duke of Mantua. The result 
of this inconsiderate adoption of scanty biographical tradition, 
in the place of that more laborious investigation which such an 
important period of the life of so eminent a man imperatively 
demanded, is, that much relating to Rubens and his methods of 
study, in all probability of the highest interest, has been neglected 
and lost. It is only, indeed, within the last few years that the true 
place of his birth was ascertained, or any reliable account of his 
family procured. From his return to Antwerp, in 1609, his brilliant 
career has been carefully heralded ; but prior to that period the 
details of his struggles for fame and the steps he took to secure and 
deserve it are meagre in the extreme. 

The want of information on this earlier period in the life. of 
Rubens is undeniable and deeply to be regretted ; but is here referred 
to principally as furnishing in some degree the reason why this illus- 





* ‘Original Unpublished Papers, illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
as an Artist and a Diplomatist, preserved in H.M. State Paper Office, &c. Collected 
and Edited by W. Noél Sainsbury.” London: Bradbury & Evans, 1859. 
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trious genius has been hitherto deprived of the honour now for the 
first time demanded on his behalf. 

The work upon which this claim is based is a bas-relief, sculptured 
in alabaster enriched with gold, representing the Adoration of the 
Magi, the dimensions of which are nine inches by seven. In the 
foreground on the left stands the Virgin, supporting the Infant 
Saviour upon a cushion, which rests on straw covering a crate used 
for feeding cattle. She is in the act of guiding the hand of the Child 
tothe vase presented by a venerable Magus, who kneels uncovered 
before him. In the right foreground is a second king, in a reve- 
rential attitude, contemplating the Saviour, and holding the chain of 
an incense-burner. A youthful page who accompanies the king is 
nearly enveloped in the folds of the royal mantle. In the second 
ground on the left, Joseph stands behind the Virgin, the centre of 
the composition being occupied by an Ethiopian king, who wears a 
regal turban, and is occupied in the act of opening a casket, whilst 
gazing intently at the Virgin. At his right hand, but placed slightly 
behind him, is his page bearing a sword ; and on the king’s left are 
two spectators. Still further in the distance is a soldier wearing a 
helmet. The background represents on the left a projecting open 
thatched roof, which covers the arched door of a building: in the 
centre is a Corinthian column without its capital ; and on the right 
appears the Star of the East, radiant in its glory. 

This bas-relief, as I maintain, was executed in 1609 by Rubens, 
on his return from Italy, and it is believed to be unique. 

A moment’s glance at this exquisite piece of sculpture will at once 
establish it as a production possessing all the characteristics for 
which Rubens was so justly celebrated, both as respects ‘composition 
and execution. 

The scene is well chosen, full of order and grace ; the figures are 
admirably grouped, each one having its own individual importance ; 
the action is earnest and life-like ; and it may with truth be declared, 
that there is not a single expression of feature and attitude in the 
whole group which is not just and natural. The Virgin is full of 
grace and modesty: the Infant, of innocence and dignity: Joseph’s 
countenance indicates a perfect consciousness of the propriety and 
solemnity of the adoration offered: the kneeling Magus exhibits a 
profound feeling of veneration and respect; whilst the attitude of 
the other two kings shows them to be well impressed with the im- 
portant duty in which they are privileged to take part. The intense 
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interest of the two spectators is also admirably shown; and it would 
be difficult to imagine two countenances which more thoroughly 

















indicate the joy and surprise of youth, at the extraordinary event 
which is passing under their eyes, than those of the two pages in 
attendance upon the kings. 

Considering that no account which has ever been given of Rubens 
and his works has in any one instance alluded to his having applied 
his talent to sculpture, it is obvious that the gravest doubts will arise 
upon so novel a feature in the history of the great artist. It is there- 
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fore at once conceded, that nothing short of the most complete 
circumstantial proof, supported by sound argument and common 
sense, will, or indeed ought to, satisfy the incredulous. 

With this view the following observations are submittted, as con- 
clusively showing, not only that the bas-relief in question is the work 
of Rubens himself, but that (under the circumstances which have 
happened) it could not reasonably have been executed by any one else. 

Abstractedly considered, there is nothing either novel or extra- 
ordinary in the fact that a great painter should have devoted some 
portion of his time and attention to sculpture. The annals of art 
record numerous instances of the practice, but it will here suffice to 
refer to the illustrious names of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Albert Durer, whose works in sculpture still retain an honourable 
pre-eminence and lasting interest ; and in our own day to Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Indeed, if we bear in mind the opinion expressed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that ‘‘ Rubens was perhaps the greatest master in 
the mechanical part of the art, and the best workman with his tools 
that ever exercised a pencil,” it will seem far more reasonable to 
conceive him following in the footsteps of the ancient masters already 
mentioned, than to imagine he could entirely neglect that branch 
of art. 

Having completed his term with Otto van Veen, Rubens (then in 
his twenty-third year) left Antwerp on the gth of May, 1600, for 
Italy, there to prosecute his studies. 

From the period of his attaching himself to the court of the Duke 
of Mantua (circa 1603) until his departure from Genoa in November, 
1608, on his return to the Pays-Bas (on receipt of the intelligence of 
his mother’s illness), the details of his life and progress are so well 
known as to render any allusion to them on the present occasion 
wholly unnecessary. 

On his arrival at Antwerp in January, 1609, he was so completely 
overwhelmed with sorrow to find his much-beloved parent already 
dead (she died gth October, 1608), that he immediately withdrew 
himself from public life, and for some time lived in the strictest 
seclusion at the Abbey of St. Michael,” where his mother lay buried. 





*St. Michael’s Abbey, Antwerp, in 1609 had an abbot and sixty-three monks of the 
Order of St. Nobertus. They were esteemed rich, and always entertained the rulers 
of the ‘‘Pays Bas” when they came to Antwerp. The position of the abbey was 
excellent, and its accommodation both extensive and commodious, Whilst the 
Prince-Cardinal was there, the monks entertained him with the “‘ baiting of a bull.” 
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According to “‘ Michel ”’ he selected this spot ‘to mourn in tran- 
quillity the loss of her he esteemed the most precious to him in this 
world, and to address with greater personal comfort his appeals to 
the Supreme Being for the repose of her soul.” 

During his stay at the abbey, he was the guest of his old friend 
the Abbot “‘ Dionysius Feyten of Louvain,”* from whom he received 
that consolation he so much needed; and at the expiration of 
four months, he was sufficiently restored to be induced to leave his 
retreat, resume his usual avocations, and receive his relatives and the 
numerous friends whom he possessed in Antwerp. 

It was during his retirement at the abbey that he relieved the 
monotony of his grief, and at the same time evinced his piety by 
following a well-established practice of the period, viz.; making a 
votive offering to the glory of the Romish Church, of which he was 
a fervent disciple. 

This offering consisted in the devotion of his talent in sculpture 
to the production of this “‘ bas-relief,” wherein, under the type of 
the “* Virgin Mary,” he represented his own mother “* Mary,” as he 
remembered her nine years previously, and modestly—but reverently— 
introduced his own likeness as one of the spectators. Having 
finished it, he dedicated it to the honour of the Blessed Virgin 
and her Divine Son, and completed the offering by framing it -in 
laurel,—typical of ‘* Victory and Peace,”—and carving upon it his 
significant crest, viz., “an open red rose,” thereby directly indica- 
ting the donor. 

Such is the history of the “ bas-relief;” and it now remains to 
determine how far the claim to consider it the work of Rubens is 
well founded. 

In fairly investigating this most interesting inquiry, it may be taken 
as a fact,—which no one will care to gainsay,—that Rubens was an 
artist of such talent as would have enabled him to have executed 
this bas-relief, had he in any degree given his attention to sculpture, 
and had the disposition to carve it; and further, that admitting for 
the moment that it is the work of his chisel, it is a production in 
every manner worthy his renown. 

That being so, the natural inquiry will be,—had he any artistic 
motive to use a chisel, and the time and opportunity todoso? If 
these questions are solved in the affirmative, they may be followed 





© Abbot from 1590 until his decease in 1612, 
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up by inquiring, whether, having selected as his subject the “ Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” his numerous painted repetitions of it have any 
affinity to the style or composition of the details of the sculpture to 
the extent of showing that, in all reasonable probability, the hand 
which carved the one painted the other ? 

The first points which therefore present themselves are,—had 
Rubens any artistic motive to use a chisel, and the time and 
opportunity to do so? 

According to Felibien, on the arrival of Rubens at Venice, he, 
“ after due reflection, commenced making copies and detailed 
studies” of the works of Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto. 

As a proof of his admiration of these masters it may here be 
noticed that his collection at the time of its sale to the Duke of 
Buckingham contained no less than nineteen pictures of Titian, 
thirteen by Paul Veronese, and seventeen by Tintoretto. In especially 
adopting these masters as his guides, Rubens doubtless selected the 
first for dignity of form and beauty of expression; the second for 
brilliancy of colour ; and the last for vigour, effect, and freedom of 
execution. 

When Rubens studied their works at Venice, Titian had been 
dead thirty-four years, Paul Veronese twelve, and Tintoretto but 
six. The productions of the latter were still eagerly sought for, and 
his theory extensively adopted. Tintoretto modelled in wax and 
clay, and studied anatomy to make himself master of the human 
body in all its varieties of form and attitude. Tintoretto also laid- it 
down as “‘the true method to be pursued by his followers,” that 
the knowledge and practice of modelling and sculpture was an indis- 
pensable ingredient to the career of a painter who desired to excel 
in his vocation. ‘The examples already mentioned show that the 
fact of a great painter being also an adept in sculpture was by no 
means uncommon. Indeed that theory has descended to the present 
century: a celebrated writer on the “ Fine Arts, their Nature and 
Relations,” having so late as 1835 declared “‘ that, in order that the 
painter may derive unmixed good from the study of sculpture, he 
must confine himself to gaining from it the sense of form and power 
of drawing together with that feeling for the beautiful, and that 
sentiment of the ideal, without which no really good painters are 
produced.” 

The best proof, however, which can be afforded that Rubens 
devoted his serious attention to the study of sculpture, may be found 
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in the short Latin essay written by Aim, wherein he set forth his views 
on the necessity for studying the antique statues. 

In that essay Rubens thus expressed himself :—‘‘ I am convinced, 
however, that to reach the highest degree of perfection as a painter, 
it is necessary not only to be acquainted with the ancient statues, but 
to be invariably imbued with the thorough comprehension of them ; 
an insight into the laws which pertain to them is necessary before 
they can be turned to any real account in painting.” 

The artistic motives for Reubens to use a chisel having thus been 
shown, it is abundantly clear that, during the period he remained a 
student at Venice, e had ample time and opportunity to acquire 
“the true method” Tintoretto laid down “to be pursued by his 
followers,”’ and to learn how both to model and to carve. Indeed, 
bearing in mind the especial object of his visit, viz., to study and 
acquire the distinguishing characteristics of the three first masters 
already mentioned, it is hardly possible to exclude the conviction 
that he availed himself of every aid and suggestion which belonged 
to their respective schools. ‘That he did so in fact, is established 
by the declaration of Du Fresnoy, who, in alluding to Rubens, 
states, “‘ his principal studies were made in Lombardy, after the 
works of Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, whose cream he 
skimmed, extracting from their several beauties many general maxims 
and infallible rules, which he always followed.” 

These remarks are confirmed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘* The 
Flemish school, of which Rubens was the head, was formed upon 
the Venetian.”” Thus motive, time, and opportunity having been 
afforded to Rubens during his stay at Venice to acquire a knowledge 
of the art of sculpture to an extent which should at least have 
enabled him to have produced the “ bas-relief” under considera- 
tion, had he been disposed so to do, it is far more reasonable to 
suppose that -he did so, than to imagine he could entirely neglect 
that branch of art, and disregard one of the leading maxims of 
Tintoretto, of whose school he voluntarily constituted himself a 
pupil. 

Assuming these points to be satisfactorily answered, the second 
question is, What were the motives which induced Rubens to carve 
this bas-relief? and having selected as his subject ‘* The Adoration 
of the Magi,” whether his numerous repetitions of it bear any affinity 
to the style, composition, and detail of the sculpture ? 


In considering the circumstances which may reasonably be 
N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. D 
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supposed to have determined Rubens to carve this bas-relief, motive, 
time, and opportunity, again present themselves in the most natural 
and satisfactory manner. Thus, bowed down by grief at the loss 
of his mother, living for four months in the strictest seclusion from 
the world, eschewing during that time his ordinary occupations (of 
which no trace is even known to have existed), what was left the 
great artist to relieve the monotony of his existence? Consoled by 
the religious comfort of his friend the abbot, desirous of evincing 
his devotion to the Church, and his grateful sense of his friend’s 
kindness and hospitality, Rubens had every motive to leave behind 
him some souvenir of his gratitude. Hence his resolve to bring his 
knowledge of the “sister art” into play, as something altogether 
“apart” from his ordinary avocation, A carving therefore from his 
hand, however small, would have an exceptional value of its own, 
and form an especial mark of his desire to offer a unique proof 
of his devotion to the Church of which he was a member. Ani- 
mated by such motives he produced this work of art, and, as before 
mentioned, presented it to the abbey or the abbot on leaving his 
retirement. 

An incident which, from its connection with “ sculpture,’’ may 
very reasonably and naturally have led Rubens to turn his attention 
to that branch of art during his stay at the Abbey of St. Michael, 
may here be properly mentioned, viz., the preparation or erection of 
a monument in the abbey to the memory of his mother, designed 
by Rubens, and for which he composed the Latin epitaph. 

In connection with the circumstances and motives which induced 
Rubens to carve this subject may be found one reason why (never 
having previously attempted the ‘ Adoration of the Magi”) he 
should subsequently have made it one of his most favourite and 
oft-repeated themes. The following passing notice of the several 
pictures alluded to will, it is believed, be found useful in considering 
the rémarks on the “ bas-relief,’ and the claim of ‘ Rubens as its 
sculptor.” 

Thus, in 1612, very shortly after he resumed his palette, he 
painted an “¢ Adoration of the Magi,” for the Church of the Annon- 
ciades at Brussels, which is now to be found in the Museum of the 
Louvre at Paris, and a replica of it at Blenheim. 

A second was painted by him for the Abbey of St. Michael at 
Antwerp, where his mother was buried; and is now in the Gallery 
of that city. 
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He painted a third for the high altar of the Church of St. Martin 
at Tournay, now in the collection at Brussels. 

A fourth is to be found at the Musée de Lyons, in France. 

A fifth at Potsdam. 

A sixth in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. 

A seventh at the Escurial, Madrid. 

An eighth was in the Church of the Jesuits at Antwerp, but 
destroyed by fire July 18, 1718. 

A ninth was painted for the Church of Berg St. Winox in the 
Pays Bas, which subsequently formed a part of the collection of 
Cardinal Fesch. 

He painted a tenth in 1624, for the Church of St. John at 
Malines, where it still remains; and an eleventh was found among 
his pictures at his decease, numbered 165 in the catalogue of his 
effects. 

Having thus shown and combined in a reasonable and probable 
manner the time and opportunity afforded to Rubens to complete 
this beautiful work of art, as well as the inducement to undertake 
it, the peculiar features connected with himself with which it is 
associated, also the many repetitions he afterwards made of the 
subject, the next point which arises is, whether the bas-relief 
in itself possesses those conventionalities, features, peculiarities, and 
mode of treatment which more or less characterise all the pictures 
of the same subject afterwards painted by Rubens as hereinbefore 
stated? With this view a careful examination of the “ bas-relief” 
is especially invited; from which it will be found to include the 
following details in its composition :— 

1. The crate or crib of peculiar form on which the Infant is 
placed, the straw, and the covering. 

2. The position of the Virgin, and her guiding the Child’s hand 
into the vase containing pieces of gold presented by the kneeling 
Magus, who has the insignia of royalty lying before him. 

3. The attitude of the second king in the foreground. 

4. The incense-burner. 

5. The relative positions of Joseph and Mary. 

6. The Ethiopian king looking towards the Virgin, and holding © 
the open casket in his hands. 

7. The presence of two pages. 

8. The two spectators, side by side, intently regarding the Child. 

g. The form of the helmet on the soldier’s head. 

. D2 
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10. The projecting broken-thatched roof. 

11. The Corinthian column. 

12. The Star in the East. 

All these features, or at least the mode of dealing with them, may 
be essentially claimed as belonging to Rubens, as will be apparent 
in reference to the following pictures of the subject painted by him 
subsequent to 1609, viz. :— 

The first will be found in the pictures at Antwerp, Brussels, 
Potsdam, the Louvre, and at Malines. 

The second is identical with that at Malines, and is peculiar to 
Rubens alone. The idea of the Magus presenting the vase containing 
pieces of gold will also be found in the pictures of ‘* Berg St. Winox ” 
and the Louvre, as well as described in the two pictures mentioned in 
Smith’s ‘“* Catalogue Raisonné,” pages 180 and 278. 

The third is identical with that at Malines. 

The fourth appears in the pictures at Malines, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Berg St. Winox, and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The fifth will be found in the pictures at Malines, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Berg St. Winox, Lyons, and the Louvre. 

The sixth is identical withthe picture at Malines; and the same 
feature is prominent in those at Antwerp, Brussels, Lyons, the 
Louvre, and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The seventh appears in the pictures at Brussels, Malines, Tournay, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, Antwerp, and Berg St. Winox. 

The eighth in the pictures at Antwerp, Berg St. Winox, Malines, 
the Louvre, Lyons, Brussels, and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The ninth appears prominently in the pictures at Antwerp, Berg 
St. Winox, Malines, Louvre, and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

And the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth are seen in the picture at 
Berg St. Winox, where, as in the bas-relief, they form the only back- 
ground. 

These facts are, it is submitted, perfectly inconsistent with any 
other conclusion than that the bas-relief (which preceded a// these 
pictures) was the work of Rubens himself. 

The partiality of Rubens for this subject in some degree accounts 
for the wonderful rapidity with which he was enabled to paint it. 
The Adoration, now in the Grosvenor Collection, was completed 
in eight days; that in the Antwerp Gallery in thirteen days ; and 
the one at Malines (with its shutters and three other small pictures), 
in eighteen days. For the last he received 1800 florins, as appears 
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by his receipt still preserved in the vestry of the church, dated 
March 12, 1624. 

Notwithstanding this incredibly short space of time, the Malines 
picture was that of which the artist himself was most proud, as 
appears by the following extract from Smith’s ‘“‘ Catalogue Raisonné,” 
Part II., page 44:— 

‘“‘'This splendid picture may be considered the chef-d'auvre of 
the many representing the same subject which have proceeded from 
the painter’s studio; this was the opinion entertained by the artist 
himself, who was accustomed to refer those who complimented him 
on the excellence of his works to the Church of St. John at Malines. 
In addition to the usual beauty of colour, it exhibits more elaborate 
finishing than is usual in his large works.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds thus describes the same picture :— 

“‘A large and rich composition, but there is a want of force in 
the Virgin and Child; they appear of a more shadowy substance 
than the rest of the picture, which has his usual solidity and richness. 
One of the kings holds an incense vase. This circumstance is 
mentioned to distinguish this picture from the many others which 
Rubens has painted of this subject.” 

During the investigation of the subject, it has been interesting 
not merely to trace the intimate connection between the bas-relief 
and the Malines and Berg St. Winox pictures, but to observe the 
result of matured study in developing the painter’s genius, as illus- 
trated by those manifest improvements in artistic treatment and 
detail which are evident on a close comparison of the bas-relief and 
the pictures. These improvements are presented at one view in a 
tabular form, to which the reader is referred. The more searchingly 
the comparison is pursued, the more obvious will it appear that the 
bas-relief and the pictures are the production of one mind, the 
identity of subject and character being strictly preserved through- 


out. 
The notion, indeed, that any other hand than that of Rubens pro- 


duced the bas-relief would lead to the irresistible conclusion that 
he was guilty of direct plagiarism, and that from an unknown person ; 
and the idea that any artist who possessed the talent which evidently 
belonged to the man who carved it, would make a pot pourri of 
Rubens’ two pictures at Malines and Berg St. Winox, by taking a 
mutilated fragment of the foreground of the one, and of the back- 
ground of the other, is incredible even to the point of impossibility. 
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In addition to the before-mentioned reasons, a valuable piece of 
collateral evidence in support of the claim advanced on behalf of 
Rubens is to be found in the circumstance that his crest, “an open 
heraldic red “rose,” is carved on the frame in which the bas-relief 
was originally placed. Throughout the wide domain of art it is 
believed that no other instance can be cited of a painting or piece of 
sculpture being framed in laurel with a crest on it. This unique 
exception to the general rule is in itself a valuable fact, tending to 
directly and satisfactorily prove the authorship of the work, and the 
correctness of the reasons given for its production. The adoption of 
the rose® as the crest of Rubens also determines the period prior 
to which it must have been executed. Thus, the armorial bearings 
of Rubens in 1609 were :—Azure on a chief or, a bugle-horn sable, 
strung gules, between two heraldic roses: crest, an open red rose. 

Upon his visit, however, to Paris, in 1620, Marie de Medicis 
conferred upon him the privilege of incorporating a fleur de lys of 
the royal arms of France with his own armorial bearings, surmount- 
ing them with a fleur de lys in place of the rose. 

On the 21st February, 1629-30, Charles I. of England knighted 
Rubens at Whitehall ; and on that occasion the king made a further 
addition to the illustrious painter’s arms—viz., the lion of England, 
“on a canton gules a lion or,” which Rubens continued to bear 
until his decease. 

The rose being placed on the frame, fixes the date of the work at 
a period anterior to 1620, and consequently prior to the Malines 
picture. 

In conclusion, bearing in mind :— 

. The system adopted by Tintoretto, and the “ true mati pre- 
wind by him for adoption by his followers.” 

2. That Rubens went to Venice in 1600 (amongst other things) 
to study the works and system of Tintoretto, of whom he is known 
to have been a great admirer. 

3. The artistic reasons he had to devote his attention to sculpture, 
and the time and opportunity afforded him to do so. 

4. The period, circumstances, and motive which induced the pro- 
duction of the bas-relief. 

5. That its style—whether regard be had to the draperies, the 
attitudes, the composition, or the general grouping—is essentially and 





© The ‘‘red rose” was the crest of the Rubens family, consequent, doubtless, upon 


their name. 
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in every respect that of Rubens; and the feature of the Virgin 
guiding the Infant’s hand into the vase, exclusively his own, and not 
to be found in any other representation of the subject. 

6. The frequent subsequent repetition of the subject by Rubens, 
and the unexampled rapidity with which he executed them. 

7. That in the two pictures he painted for Malines and Berg St. 
Winox he used without scruple the foreground of the bas-relief for 
the one, and the background for the other. 

8. That in all his pictures of the “ Adoration of the Magi” he 
availed himself, more or less, of the bas-relief. 

g. That no artist is known to whom a work of such excellence 
can be attributed, nor any adequate reason be adduced for its execu- 
tion by any other hand than that of Rubens. 

It is submitted that the conviction is irresistible, that the bas- — 
relief is the production of Rubens himself, and that it has been fairly 
and logically proved that Rubens was a sculptor. 

It remains but to account for the reappearance of this deeply 
interesting work. 

It was purchased in the Netherlands (wherein it would appear to 
have continuously remained), soon after the peace of 1815, by an 
English lady of rank and distinguished taste, and retained in her 
family until it passed, through the medium of a stranger, to the pre- 
sent possessor.4 He was led to believe it to be a genuine work of 
the great master, and was thus induced to investigate the subject. 
The result of his inquiry has justified his expectations, and satisfied 
him that, in rescuing this genuine relic of Rubens from oblivion, he 
has rendered a signal service to art, and added the only laurel that 
could possibly be needed to complete the crown of the illustrious 
artist, by affording a convincing proof that his genius in sculpture 
was equal to his power in painting. 





4 Henry F. Holt, Esq., King’s Road, Clapham Park. 
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WAYSIDE GATHERINGS AND THEIR 
TEACHINGS. 


=i N accepting the invitation with which I have been 
honoured, to deliver the Inaugural Lecture of the 
i< | Literary and Scientific Society of Hampstead, I. 
looked forward to leisure for some adequate and be- 
tnt preparation ; but one pressing call for work followed another, 
until, being immersed in the additional labours which this season 
entails of annual summaries, stock-taking, and reports on the year’s 
increase to our vast and ever-growing national Departments of 
Natural History, I found myself suddenly driven so closely to the 
appointed evening, that I had no other resource but to throw myself 
on your indulgence for such unpremeditated remarks as might be sug- 
gested by a few common objects of natural history which I hastily 
gathered together and have brought for the occasion. And now that 
I am here launched into my course with this unpromising cargo, it 
strikes me—and I am encouraged by the thought—that it will be 
an advantage to younger members of a local association for the 
mind’s improvement, to see how independent they may be of rare, 
strange, or exotic products of nature, for subjects of thought and 
means of expanding their knowledge of her laws and operations. 

I proceed, therefore, to empty my bag of the specimens I put into 
it that lay nearest at hand when I left home on my present mission. 
They are, in fact, such common objects as lie about my dwelling, 
or may be picked up on the roadside along which I pass daily in 
Richmond Park to my work in London. 

And first, I set before you these handfuls of dead leaves from 
accumulated heaps, exposed by the late melting of the snow. These 
withered gloties of the summer, their fall in the sere and yellow state 
of autumn, are symbolic. There are vivid and noisy pleasures ; 
there are those also of the quiet kind, and not the less pleasing, 
even perhaps more cherished in memory, when tinctured with some 
sadness: and in such a mood have I watched, on a still, calm day in 
latter autumn, when no breath of wind was stirring, the leaves settling 
straight down in silent tremulous fall, “‘ one after one,” suggesting 
and recalling the friends and loved ones that had successively passed 





* Delivered as the Inaugural Lecture of the Hampstead Literary and Scientific 
Society, January 28th, 1867. 
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away in peace! Yet it is not altogether surcease and loss ; the leaf- 
fall better understood may suggest brighter associations. 

The poet, indeed, expresses, in his gifted strain, the common 
thought which associates the phenomenon of the fall of the leaf with 
the transitory tenure of all life—the inevitable course of youth to ma- 
turity and decrepid age—of uplifted waving greenness and freshness 
to the sere and withered return to earth and dust. 

Ask a friend why the leaves fall in autumn.- He will answer, 
‘“* They fall because they die.” If the premature phenomenon in an 
ornamented square of smoky London have suggested the thought, he 
will connect it with the wearing-out of energy that has done its 
work, its duty, under difficulties—not perhaps without a passing 
wish for a like repose from ‘‘ the weariness, the fever, and the fret” 
of competitive struggle and toil. And when the phenomena of 
defoliation are witnessed under the more favourable circumstances 
of the rural garden, they may be compared, as by my old friend 
Loudon, with the sloughing of dead parts—a state initiated in the 
leaf “by the cold of autumn and accelerated by the frosts of 
winter.”® And such may still be the common notion ; it was long 
my own. 

But some summers ago I was led to think a little closer into the 
matter by an effect of a thunderstorm which took place in July. 
The lightning struck a tall elm tree, one branch of which it killed ; 
the leaves became brown, and died, but they did not fall. When 
autumn came, their bright brethren, fading to a similar tint, fell. 
When winter frost had set in, and the crisp snow overspread the 
park like a gigantic bride-cake, the elm was all stripped, save that 
thunder-stricken branch, and the only leaves that remained were 
those that had been killed in midsummer. They were never shed : 
they rotted off bit by bit. This led me to examine the nature of 

_the attachment of the leaves in some trees in my own garden. The 
expanded base ‘of the petiole, or leaf-stalk, is attached by continuity 
of woody-tissue, including parenchymal cells, sap-vessels, air-vessels, 
and the cuticle of the bark, continued from the branch into the 
stalk. ‘The plane and sycamore are good subjects for the examina- 
tion. Soon a delicate line of the cuticle indicates the coming place 
of separation ; soon also, in the sycamore and most of our deciduous 
trees, a tiny bud peeps from the axil or angle between the leaf-stalk 





>» ** Encyclopeedia of Gardening,” p. 19. 
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and stem. Now, next, I may remark that, watching the autumnal 
period of the fall, I observed that defoliation was accelerated, not so 
much by early frost as by unusual warm and open weather in No- 
vember ; and then, especially with the plane-tree, that many of 
the leaves which naturally fell were not in the “sere and yellow” 
state, but were green, as full of life. Even now you may see the 
difference of colour between such leaf shed when living, which I 
hold in my right hand, and the ordinary withered leaf in my left. 
My examination, at this period, led me to perceive that the imme- 
diate cause or stimulus of the fall was the growth of the baby-bud at 
the base of the leaf-stalk, which, pressing on the tissues at that part, 
caused their disintegration and disappearance in a manner analogous 
to that of ‘‘absorption”’ in the animal economy. Pursuing the 
examination in different kinds of deciduous trees, I found that the 
mother-leaf was pushed off in different ways ; and that these repre- 
sented the different ways in which deciduous teeth are displaced by 
their successors. ‘Thus, in the plane-tree the bud pushes vertically 
up the middle of the base of the stalk ; while in the sycamore it exca- 
vates obliquely the side of the base. ‘The shed plane-leaf shows a 
conical cavity at the detached part of the petiole, like that at the 
base of a shed-tooth of the crocodile ; the fallen sycamore leaf shows 
an oblique lateral depression, like that at the base of the shed tooth 
of alizard. In the plane tree, the central part of the parenchymal 
cells attaching the stalk are first pressed and successively yield to the 
growing bud, the disintegrating process spreading to the periphery, 
not along a transverse, but a conical surface ; although, by a sort of 
sympathy, the epidermis, ere the killing process reaches it, indicates 
the line of coming solution of continuity. The leaf-stalk may for 
a while be supported by, being sheathed upon, the bud, after it has 
been wholly separated from its stem; and the process of this separa- 
tion provides against any rupture or “bleeding” from sap-vessels. 
Nothing can show greater contrast than the separated surface of a 
leaf-stalk thus orderly detached and that of one violently torn off. 
Mild weather, accelerating the bud-growth, pushes off the leaf before 
its time ; early frost, checking the bud-growth, may turn the colour 
of the leaf, but delays the fall. ‘Young leaves-killed by vernal frosts 
rot off, but are not shed entire. ' 

You may ask how it goes with evergreens? Essentially and 
in the main such varieties depend, as in the holly and evergreen 
oak, upon the time of development of the leaf-bud: the leaves 
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equally falling, but in early summer, when the new buds expand, 
instead of in late autumn. I speak on this point, however, with 
diffidence, in the presence of some friends to whom botanical 
Science owes real progress. They well know the endless variety 
in the structure and development of leaves. How inapplicable— 
or seemingly inapplicable—is the theory of the bud-growth to the 
shedding of those lovely, complex, tripinnatifid leaves of some of 
the acacia family ; how in Gleditschia—e.g., each leaflet acquiring its 
golden hue flickers away, leaving the stalk to be the last to fall : how 
in the case of the filamentary leaves of the pine-tribe, although there 
is an annual shedding, yet many stay for two or more years before 
they fall. What I chiefly had in view was to show that, in respect 
to those ordinary deciduous trees which give us the autumnal fall 
of the leaf, it is not because one leaf dies, but because another leaf 
is born: it is a phenomenon that may be associated with perennial 
and ever-springing life, rather than with decay and death. It is a 
process, therefore, which, if it naturally at first excites sentiments of 
sadness, may and ought, when rightly understood, to call up a cheerful 
and grateful sense of the Power that provides ample compensation 
for seeming loss. 

And now, let me again dip into my bag. (The lecturer here 
drew forth a series of deers’ horns, and proceeded as follows :—) 

In Richmond Park we have a great quantity of deer, both red and 
fallow, but chiefly the latter kind; and I go out in May, when the 
antlers are shed, and pick up such varieties as I can find. The horns 
of the deer consist of pieces of bone, which grow out as processes 
of the skull. They are not like the horns of sheep or our ordinary 
cattle : they have no true horny matter about them, but are wholly 
bone, and are not retained or ‘ persistent.’ I have selected from my 
gatherings of the horns of deer, which fall every year like the leaves 
of trees, the series I now exhibit, varying in size and character and 
shape. ‘These horns or ‘antlers,’ as they are properly called, are 
renewed, grow, and develop year by year as they are shed. They 
begin to be formed in the latter part of the month of May. At the 
end of August they are complete, and remain from August till May, 
more or less perfect. About the middle of that month they are shed. 
Such are the phenomena that take place annually with the fallow- 
deer in Richmond Park. The young fawn of last year had no 
antlers : in the second year, or when one year old, it developes them 
of this character (specimen shown), viz., a simple slender cone, with- 
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out any branches. In the third year the “‘dag” is shed, and a new 
antler grows, longer, and with one or two branches. In the fourth 
year you get a larger antler, with more branches, and a commence- 
ment of expansion in the upper part of the beam; and so they 
go on, being shed and replaced, until, at the sixth year, the buck 
is provided with very formidable weapons of offence and defence. 
All these antlers, as I have said, consist of bone. They begin 
to be formed as a tubercle from the frontal bone of the skull: it 
is covered with a soft, dark skin, which protects a membrane 
richly supplied with vessels, and immediately covering the growing 
bone like the periosteum. ‘This is’ preserved from the effects of 
external temperature by the close-set delicate short hair, covering 
the outer skin like the pile of velvet. All these parts go on 
growing, through June, July, and August, till the antler has 
acquired its appropriate size and character, and then the blood- 
vessels, which have supplied material for the growth, begin to con- 
tract and shrink, and tubercles of bone are thrown out at the base 
of the antler, called the “‘ burr.” The membranes, deprived of 
their nourishment, become dry, and peel off or are rubbed off by the 
action of the deer, until the antler appears as a hard, insensible, 
naked weapon ; and as such it is carried for the number of months I 
have just spoken of. The process of shedding is somewhat ana- 
logous to that which takes place at the base of the leaf. A determina- 
tion of blood to the base of the old antler, like the pressure of the 
bud on the leaf stalk, gives the first stimulus to the absorbent 
process, which undermines the base below the “ burr” to such an 
extent that a trifling accident or blow leads to the antler being 
thrown off, and so it is shed. 

Now, here, I would first remark, that we discern the provision 
for the growth of a stronger, or better, or longer antler, year after 
year, till the antler acquires its perfection as a weapon for combat. 
When it has reached that perfection, the deer itself has also 
acquired the maturity of vigour, of wind, of muscular power, which 
enables it to wield its weapons in the most efficient manner. Then 
comes the instinct of pugnacity at the breeding season, and the 
best and strongest of the bucks in the park have the command 
of the field, and drive off every younger and less endowed fellow. 
When the most perfect form of antler has been acquired, the 
next one is never equal to it in the length and sharpness of the 
branches. It may be more massive, but is more obtuse; and in 
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the seven-year-old or eight-year-old buck it is always accompanied 
with that addition to the bulk of the body which is due more to fat 
than to working muscle. Consequently, the buck that has been the 
victor of one year is compelled to give away, and is conquered by 
the younger one, now at his prime, who ventured in combat with 
him and was beaten last year. Thus we have a provision for the 
maintenance of a race propagated by the best and strongest. I may 
also remark that, as the young are dropped in June, the males, which 
are vicious, are deprived of the power of injuring the fawns during 
their more tender period of existence. The does are hornless. 

Each species of deer has its characteristic form of antler, and they 
are not unfrequently found fossil. ‘The variety of form in these 
antlers affords us a valuable criterion for determining the species of 
extinct deer which have formerly lived in our island, and which we 
know to have lived for generations in the island or continent of the 
deposits where these fossils are found: for the peculiar mark of the 
absorbent process at the base of such fossil antlers assures us that 
they have been shed; and in the instance of the gigantic drish deer, 
I have collected, during several visits to Ireland, a series indicating 
successive annual developments analogous to those described in the 
fallow deer. It is a marvellous phenomenon that as much as eighty 
pounds weight of dense bone, chiefly phosphate of lime, should have 
been thrown out of the circulating system, in the shape of antlers, 
in the mature Megaceros, within the brief space of four months. 
These are the observations which I have been led to submit to you 
in connection with my gatherings of the antlers of the deer. 

The last series of objects which, for the present purpose, I have 
picked up by the wayside, are a number of pebbles—common wayside 
stones. They abound in many parts of Richmond Park, in accu- 
mulations of gravel resting upon hollows of the clay,——the ‘* London 
clay” of geologists,—which there forms the general substratum. 

In some of these deposits we find that the pebbles for the most 
part are broken, with the edges slightly rounded. In other heaps 
we find the pebbles are completely or smoothly rounded. Such at 
once suggest a resemblance to those pebbles which you may have seen 
on a tidal shore, worn to the same state by the incessant operation of 
the ebb and flow with the more violent washing of breakers and surf- 
waves. Are we required to believe that the rounded pebble was so 
created, and placed as such, where we happen to pick it up? If not, 
what a series of thoughts and conjectures such a stone conjures up! 
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We know the cause in operation adequate to its rounding. We have 
seen and heard the ceaseless roll of the sea-bed moved by the surging 
tide. On what shore did this take place ? How was the rounded pebble 
transported, with its gravel bed, to their present position? In the first 
place, I have to remark that all these pebbles are composed of flint— 
of the same mineral substance as the dark masses which at some 
parts of our white coast-cliffs you may see studding, in parallel but 
distant rows, the face of the chalk in which they are imbedded. 
Our pebbles are fragments of such flints that have been more or 
less rolled and rounded by the action of the sea. In the gravel- | 
heaps they are dispersed through siliceous sand, i.¢., flint in a more 
comminuted state, with a small proportion of clay or loam, stained 
yellow or reddish by oxides of iron, as is the surface of the pebbles 
also for some depth. Are we to suppose that the pebble was created 
so stained, or that it acquired the stain by being subjected long 
enough to the colouring cause? I assume the latter; and next 
proceed to show you some pet-pebbles of previous gatherings. I 
have kept these with care, because there have been exposed in 
them, by fracture, evidences of ancient life, in the form of shells, 
of crusts and spines. But are these truly such? some have asked. 
May they not be mysterious Creative acts? Ought we not, rather, 
to substitute for the exercise of the verifying faculty prayer for 
delivery from presumptuous sin, accept the semblances of organisa- 
tion as sports of ** prochronic” genesis, and, wrapping up our talent 
in devout sloth, forego all labour of zoological and anatomical com- 
parisons? Such has not seemed to me to be the acceptable service. 
The shell in the broken pebble I now show, is one valve of a bivalve- 
family that has become extremely rare in the seas of the present day ; 
it is of a genus called Terebratula, and of an extinct species, only 
found in cretaceous deposits, and which passed out of existence with 
the period of their formation. Another pebble here shows, imbedded 
in the flint, part of a bivalve of a genus Juoceramus, that also ceased 
to exist after the chalk was formed, and of a species (Lamarckit) 
characteristic of that formation. But a more beautiful specimen is 
this mould, in flint, of the exquisitely scupltured crust of an old sea- 
urchin ; and here, in another pebble, is one of the detached spines 
of the same kind of cretaceous Cidaris; here again is a mould of 
the ornamental disk of Salenia, a genus eminently-characteristic of the 
chalk, yy 

From both the mineral and organic characters of my bag of pebbles, 
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I infer that they were brought, of old time, to Richmond Park from 
some more or less distant chalk-shore. What was the transporting 
power? Our first idea is that early impressed one of a transient 
deluge sweeping over the surface, and spreading the débris of hills 
over plains. Geology, accordingly, has resorted to this dynamic at 
first, and by preference ; far from any view or wish to refute it. Dr. 
Buckland made every attempt to so explain the evidences of trans- 
port, and only gave it up under convictions that have swayed with 
every other competent and honest observer and truth-seeker. Such 
cataclysmal force might have fractured the flints, but could hardly 
have worn them as these are worn, still less have rounded them, and 
done the work of centuries of friction. And how is it that the broken 
up chalk is not with the pebbles in the “ diluvial” gravel-heaps, the 
proportion of that mineral being so much greater than the flint in the 
“ mother-cliff?”? What an enormous quantity of material must 
have been thoroughly removed to supply our pebbles! Then I 
must mention another fact. Upon the London clay has been 
deposited, besides the gravel-heaps, as in Richmond Park and 
Wimbledon Common, stratified fresh-water sedimentary deposits, 
in other localities, many of them now worked as brick-fields. In 
these are found delicate fresh-water shells, entire, testifying against 
any violent transporting action of a body of waters. And in these 
beds of old lakes or rivers are also found the remains of the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, gigantic oxen, huge deer, bears, lions, hyznas, &c., 
described in my book on “ British Fossil Mammals,” indicative of 
phenomena and a state of things posterior to the transport of the 
gravel-bed débris of older chalk-coasts, and long anterior to the 
earliest period of history. There is a force now in operation equiva- 
alent to the conveyance of enormous ballast-masses of shore-material, 
and to their deposition on the earth’s surface many miles distant. Ice- 
bergs annually rend away the cliffs or buoy up the pebbly shores 
from which they are launched into the sea: then the adherent mineral 
mass, floating many a league, acts as ballast; they may ground on 
a shoal, and there leave their burden en masse; or they drop it as 
they melt and scatter it in their course through deeper seas. 

Now, what is this “* London clay” which has received such heaps 
of materials from distant chalk cliffs? It is such a mass of argilla- 
ceous mud as the Ganges bears away into the Indian Ocean, some- 
what compacted in the long course of its upheaval from the bottom 
of the old sea that originally received it. Here, where we now are, 
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and for miles around, this mud was spread upon an area of an 
older ocean which had been the seat of the vital energies of those 
organisms that combined lime with the carbon of their own waste, 
and precipitated it as chalk or carbonate of lime. London is built 
upon a mass of clay, filling a huge basin of chalk. Start by any rail- 
road, or drive from town to any point of the compass, and at a distance 
of from fifteen to fifty miles, more or less, you will come into a chalk- 
cutting, or find yourself on the “‘ broad backs of the bushless downs.” 
The meaning is simply this: you have reached the brim of the chalk- 
basin. But this receptacle is not exclusively filled with the marly 
mud which has become the tenacious brown and bluish London 
clay. At the bottom of the basin were laid strata of marine 
(Thanet) sands, followed by fresh-water and estuary sands 
(Woolwich and Reading series), and bright-coloured clays with 
fossils like those of the* London clay. These underlying beds 
attain a vertical thickness of 200 feet. Then follows the mass of 
London clay, with occasional seams of sand, of upwards of 400 feet 
of vertical thickness. Upon the London clay have been deposited 
the Bagshot sands of Surrey, and it has received at different periods, 
or oscillations of level, the gravel-heaps and fresh-water deposits 
before mentioned. In the main, however, the London clay is the 
wear or wash of some old continent which has subsided. The plants 
and animals which of old grew and lived thereon have left many 
remains, now petrified, in the débris carried down by the broad river 
to the cretaceous estuary. Fruits of a Nipa, allied to the palms, 
cones of cypress-like trees, and others resembling those of Australian 
conifers—evidences of the liquorice and indigo plants, of acacia, 
tamarind, and gum-arabic trees, also of species of the orange, citron, 
and melon families—all indicative of a warmer climate than now 
rules. Strange quadrupeds, Hyracotherium, Pliolophus, Coryphodon, 
&c., constraining us to go to South America for tapirs and peccaries, 
as their nearest analogues: vultures among the birds; crocodiles, 
turtles and huge boa-constrictors among the reptiles ; gigantic sharks 
and rays among the fishes. But no vertebrate animal belongs to any 
existing species ; hardly five per cent. of the fossil shells, or corals, 
or echinoderms, can be identified with those now living ; and all the 
animal remains corroborate the vegetable evidences of the warmer 
climate of the eocene continent. But such climate became arctic ere 
it reverted to our mild and equable skies ; for not the earth only, but 
the heavens, have changed many times since our planet first revolved 
N.S. 1867, Vou. IV. E 
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in its allotted course. The crust of the earth is prone to change 
of level, here sinking, there rising. The sea maintains its level, 
subject to tidal influences. A continent at one geological epoch 
becomes a sea-bed at another, and wice versd. ‘The insulation of 
England, and the present contour of European coasts, are effects of 
a very recent change of level, geologically speaking. In the up- 
raising of the chalk-basin with its contents, battling to surmount the 
breakers at the rate, perhaps, of an inch a century, the cliffs and 
peaks were rounded off mto downs, and much of the contained clays 
and sands of our London basin have been carried away. Here, at 
Hampstead, the rate of emersion may have been more rapid; you 
have more than 400 feet of the London clay beneath you, as your 
well-diggers have experienced. With us, at Richmond, much of it 
has been worn away ; and at some period, while undergoing near the 
surface of the sea such abrasion, the old itebergs may have grounded 
and left their loads of sand and variously rounded pebbles: any chalk 
torn away with the contiguous pebbly beach would be dissolved and 
carried off long before the clay had been permanently raised above 
high-water mark ; the heavier and less soluble pebbles and sands 
would remain. As to the mighty basin holding the London clay and 
other deposits, every particle of it may have been—most of it assu- 
redly has been—circulating through the vital vessels of an animal 
before it became, and in order to its becoming, “‘ chalk.” Myriads 
of such zoophytes, rising from microscopical minuteness to the 
size of sea-anemonies, now exist in the ocean, and purify it of the 
caustic soluble lime borne into it by rivers, combining such lime 
with their own carbon, and precipitating it in the form of coral or 
microscopic shell. The surf-waves and other mechanical causes 
pound them into chalk, yet not so utterly but that the microscope 
detects abundant evidence of their organic origin. This deposit, being 
uplifted, forms the fertile element of the parts of our soil charac- 
terised by the downs. Thhus is the earth itself renewed : its surface 
presenting phenomena of destruction and recomposition analogous to 
those which we have exemplified in “* horns” and “ leaves.” 
‘* There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O Earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 

There, where the long street roars hath been, 

The silence of the central sea,” 

Wherever you contemplate Nature, you see “ renewal ” prepared 

for “‘ wearing out”’ and “‘ passing away.” It is even so with our indi- 
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vidual selves. When I received in my arms my first-born, the feel- 
ing of thankfulness expanded into one for the very ordinance—the 
limit to my own existence—that conditioned the gift. How liberal 
seemed the compensation! A bright young life, open to all new 
truth, for one wearing out,. inevitably obeying the force of habit. 
How narrow, how selfish, how akin to Egyptian darkness of thought, 
seemed it then to repine that life must end,—to deem of death only 
as an evil! Whereas, therein is the necessary stipulation for that suc- 
cession which involves the purest pleasures of life,—the reverential 
love of parents, the sweet affection for children, the closest union of 
hearts, as of husband and wife. Furthermore, add the assurance that 
all ends not here, that powers of work are entrusted gifts, with the 
glorious hope of a higher sphere of action, if they have been used as 
intended by our beneficent Creator. 
RicHARD Owen. 


——= t= 


MEMORIES OF THE ELYSEE. 


=a) APOLEON III. is said to have created a new Paris; 

| but in doing so his Imperial Majesty has, by diligent 

study, brought old plans to light. He has held old 

places sacred; and, in the restoration and comple- 

tion of old palaces, he has displayed much tender respect for old 
memories. Of these neither the fewest nor the least important cling 
to the Palace of the Elysée. Little Trianon and Malmaison have 
been already alluded to in a previous number of this Magazine, as 
affording glimpses of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Napoleon I, 
and Josephine, when not en grande tenue before the world; but 
perhaps in no French palace have various historical personages 
been more accessible than in that of the Elysée. It is unnecessary 
here to remind the reader of political events which took place there 
before the French Republic of the middle of this present century 
was superseded by the Empire; or of the fact that at the Elysée 
the Emperor of the French has only lately installed his guest, 
the Emperor of Russia, whose visit to the Peace Exhibition of the 
Champ de Mars, in 1867, could not but recall to the mind of his 
illustrious host how he, Napoleon IIT., when a child at Malmaison 
in 1814, was embraced by another Emperor Alexander of Russia, 


the political foe but the private friend of the universally beloved 
E2 
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Josephine, his grandmother, and of her accomplished daughter 
Hortense, his mother. 

The palace of the Elysée, built in 1718, was occupied by Madame 
Ja Marquise de Pompadour more than thirty years afterwards. From 
this residence, assigned to her by Louis XV., she is supposed to have 
dictated or suggested those political measures which united France 
with Austria after centuries of hereditary discord, and thereby pro- 
voked the satire of Voltaire ; for, although that philosopher himself 
confesses to having owed his first fame to the favour of Madame de 
Pompadour, at whose intercession with the King he was appointed 
historiographer and dramatist to the Court of France, he had trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Frederick the Great of Prussia, who was 
opposed to the alliance of France and Austria, or rather to that of 
his Silesian enemy, the Empress-Queen Maria Theresa and the 
Marquise de Pompadour. But, whatever odium the fatalities of 
the Seven Years’ War which ensued may attach to the political 
memory of the Marquise, and howsoever her private conduct 
may have deserved the opprobrium inseparable from her name, it is 
certain that Paris was indebted to her for various topographical im- 
provements, and that some of the plans attributed to her and to 
her brother—Minister of Public Works—have taken a century to 
complete. ‘To the immediate neighbourhood of the Palace of the 
Elysée this remark is more especially applicable.4 For example, the 
fine space, generally known as the Place de la Concorde, was, in the 
time of the Marquise, thrown open as the Place Louis XV., and the 
equestrian statue of that monarch, then erected in the centre of it 
(where now stands the colossal obelisk of blood-red granite brought 
from Thebes), was designed by the Marquise ere the Well-Beloved 
had incurred the hatred of his people. At the time of its inaugura- 
tion, that statue was regarded as a triumph of love, art, and loyalty ; 
for, designed by the Marquise, it was executed by Pigalle the 
sculptor, and presented to the King by the people of Paris; Im- 
possible was it for any of the latter, who on a certain gala day 
flocked to see it unveiled in the living presence of the King, hailing 
it and him with loud cries of * Vive Je Roi!” to surmise that within 
the lifetime of some of the youngest assembled there the name of the 
Place Louis XV., where they stood, would be changed to that of 





* The road running by the Palace of the Elysée is even now familiarly known by 
the name ‘‘ De Marigny,” it having been so called after Madame de Pompadour’s 
brother, the Marquis de Marigny, who held the appointment above alluded to. 
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the Place de la Révolution ; that the statue on which they gazed 
would be violently displaced for a plaster one of Liberty, at the foot 
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and in the name of which royal blood would flow; and that towards 
the Champs Elysées, opening from the Place Louis XV., a king on 
the scaffold—grandson and successor of the monarch before him— 
would turn his dying eyes.® 
Still less could any human being have then foretold that at th 
beginning of the next century the distant point of perspective in the 
Champs Elysées would be spanned by an arch of Triumph in honour 
of a conqueror of name hitherto unknown, cradled in Corsica, but 
destined to be the founder of a new dynasty in France. Nor, 
although the mot, ‘* After us the Revolution,” has been ascribed to 
the Marquise, who then dwelt at the palace of the Elysée Bourbon, 
could even she, with the reins of government in her hands, foresee 
that the very name of that palace would for a time be obliterated, 
and that a new one would be written afresh in characters of blood. 





* The Champs Elysées were planted by Colbert in 1670; but in the time of 
Louis XV. they were much improved. 
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As though desiring to atone for the one great fault of her life, the 
Marquise de Pompadour strove hard in her last days at the Elysée to. 
be useful to France, and her autograph letters—to say nothing of the 
apocryphal ones attributed to her—bear testimony to the fidelity 
with which she worked in accordance with her views for the king’s 
public welfare. The story of her life lived out and of her talents. 
perverted conveys, perhaps, its own best moral ; for, regarded apart 
from the opposed views taken of it by either her traducers or reha- 
bilitators, it was a life saddened by remorse and long physical. 
suffering. She lived to feel herself neglected, to witness the failure: 
of her most cherished political plans, to know that their failure had 
made her a byword and an object of public dislike ; to be calumni- 
ated on matters in which she was innocent, ard to mourn the death. 
of her only daughter, the one being in whom her last love and 
ambition were centred.° 

Many tears had the Marquise de Pompadour cause to shed in the 
Palace of the Elysée, which she inhabited until the year of her: 
death ; and when that order for her release came, it found her in the 
garb of a Carmelite penitent. Her last words, however, were cha- 
racteristic of the age, when scarcely any persons of consequence in 
French society, with its then strange mixture of devotion and levity, 
were permitted to die, to marry, to fight, or scarcely to pray,. 
without some mot being attributed to them; and thus, when the 
Curé of the Madeleine, the parochial spiritual adviser of the Mar- 
quise, was about to leave her, after receiving her last confession : 
“Ah! Stay one little moment, M. le Curé,” she is said to have 





. The daughter of Madame de Pompadour above referred to was by her marriage- 
with M. d’Etioles, whose supposed conduct in aiding and abetting the circumstances 
which, in accordance with the king’s will, separated him from the mother of his child,. 
is beneath comment, even though judged by the social code of France contemporary 
with him. The guardianship of Mdlle. Etioles was resigned by him to the Marquise, 
and the latter, whose one great fault may be traced to the evil examples to which in 
childhood she was subjected, was scrupulous in the education she bestowed on her- 
daughter, who was placed by her in a convent, where young ladies of highest rank 
were then educated, and where she herself is reported sometimes to have gone into- 
retreat, when a prey to remorse. And here it may be added that the most reliable 
evidence of her contemporaries proves the Marquise, for many years before her death, 
to have been regarded at the Court of France as a political power only. Montesquieu, 
regarding her also as an intelligent patroness of literature and art, claimed her protection 
for an edition of his ‘‘ Esprit des Lois.” He had been acquainted with her in the happier 
and unblemished years of her youth, as were also Voltaire, Marmontel, and others, 
who owed their rise to her fall. Her brother, the Minister of Public Works, above. 
alluded to, was created Marquis de Marigny by Louis XV. 
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cried—“ stay, that I may go forth with you.” The political com- 
pact formed by her means between France and Austria resulted, 
not long after her death, in the matrimonial alliance between those 
countries ; but a rival policy was established in the Cabinet of Frahce 
by her successors in eel before the arrival of the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette. 

During the reign of Louis XVI. the Palace of the Elysée was 
assigned to the Duchesse de Bourbon, daughter of the then Duc 
d’Orléans, and sister of his son and successor, Philippe Egalité, 
who, suspected by Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette of fostering 
the Revolution to further his own ambitious ends, was none the 
less a victim to it when he perished on the scaffold during the Reign 


of Terror. 
Of the life of the Duchesse de Bourbon, the little that need 


here be said may be summed up as follows: The conventual 
seclusion of her girlhood, as then befitted a French princess de pur 
sang; her early marriage to the Duc de Bourbon, a prince of fresh 
complexion, passionately fond of hunting, and not deficient in the 
courage of the Condés, of whom he was the heir; her notorious 
adventure at a carnival masked opera ball in Paris, which caused a 
duel of six bloodless thrusts between her husband and the king’s 
younger brother, the Comte d’Artois, but which made them at 
court and in camp only the more stanch friends afterwards ;* her 
emigration during the Revolution, and her return to Paris from long 
exile after the Restoration, when old ladies there, not seeing them- 
selves, wondered that she was no longer young ; her being subject 
in those later days to réveries d’ slluminisme, believing herself to be in 





4 It was upon Shanes eaten in 1778, that this adventure took place. The best 
account said to be given of it was by the blind but infallible gossip, Madame du 
Deffand, to whom, seated in her basket chair—which, from its shape, she called her 
‘* cask ”’—courtiers vied with each other in eagerness to tell something new. This story 
about the Duchesse de Bourbon, told as something new then, is a very old one now, 
so old that by some it may be forgotten ; wherefore, it may be as well to remind the 
present reader that the Duchesse de Bourbon and her kinsman, the Comte d’Artois, 
both went to the opera masked carnival ball ; but the Duchesse de Bourbon had lately 
had cause of displeasure against one of her ladies in waiting, and when she saw the 
Comte d’Artois dancing with this same lady in waiting, her royal highness committed 
the indiscretion of raising his mask, by which he was irritated to such a point that he 
broke her mask across her face. Consequently, the Duc de Bourbon, although not 
loving his consort enough to be jealous of her, was compelled, as a matter of etiquette, 
to avenge her cause. The king tried in vain to prevent the Comte d’Artois and the 
Duc de Bourbon fighting; but their bloodless duel took place, and it helped to 
cement their friendship for each other. 
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constant communication with the spectre of a certain, or uncertain, 
Chevalier de Roquefeuille, to whom, when the supposed interview 
was over, she would say, ‘‘ Adieu, Chevalier, I shall expect you 
baek in a few hours” ; her attempt to clothe her extremely small 
person in costumes combining the tastes of the different times 
through which she had lived, though not even the elaborate cap she 
wore could make her placid, smiling face unpleasing ; her deeds of 
charity and almost ascetic devotion ; and her death, which came to 
her suddenly when she was kneeling, absorbed in prayer, some say 
within the Caveau de Sainte Genevieve ;—this is all that need here 
be said of Madame la Duchesse de Bourbon, who lived, however, 
until 1821, and therefore, as will presently be seen, long enough to 
welcome other royal inhabitants at the Elysée, which palace was a 
central scene of ferocious deeds when, after the storming of the 
Tuileries in 1792, Marat appeared in the streets of Paris at the head 
of the Marseilles battalion. 

Marat — formerly veterinary surgeon in the household of the 
Comte d’Artois, and afterwards stabbed to the heart while in his 
bath by Charlotte Corday—provoked the insurgent mob to ven- 
geance. By means of his seditious journal, entitled ‘“‘ The People’s 
Friend,’ he was one of the first to advocate murder, revolt, and 
pillage. Born of Calvinist parents, and of hideous countenance, 
scarcely five feet high, and with a disproportionately big head ; pre- 
disposed to sinister views of human nature, but unscrupulous to 
insanity in self-assertion ; bloodthirsty and ambitious, yet preaching 
the doctrine of community of property; Marat was triumphantly 
hailed when, armed with a sword which proclaimed massacre, he 
appeared before the palace where the Pompadour had devised 
schemes for the embellishment of Paris, and where the divine right 
of kings had been held as a matter of practical household faith. 

And yet the demagogue Marat was prone to luxury. For 
example, Madame Roland in her Mémoires relates: “A woman 
of Toulouse, desiring the liberty of a relation, resolved to solicit it 
from Marat. On presenting herself at his abode, she was told that 
he was absent; but he heard the voice of a female, and came out 
himself. He wore boots, but no stockings, a pair of old leather 
-breeches, a white silk waistcoat, and a dirty shirt, the bosom of 
which was open and showed his yellow chest. Long dirty nails, 
skinny fingers, and a hideous face, suited exactly this whimsical dress. 
Marat took the lady’s hand, and leading her into a very pleasant 
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room, furnished with blue and white damask, hung with elegantly 
festooned silk curtains, and adorned with china vases full of natural 
flowers, which were then scarce and expensive, he seated her beside 
him on a luxurious couch, then listened to her recital, became inter- 
ested in her, kissed her hand, and promised to set her cousin free,— 
a promise which he really kept within twenty-four hours.” 

The same sort of reception might he afterwards have given to 
Charlotte Corday, had she but have allowed him a chance of so 
doing ; but no favour from the tyrant’s hand would she who came 
to kill him have accepted, apy more than Judith would have accepted 
honours from the hand of Holofernes. When Marat was stabbed to 
the heart by Charlotte Corday ; when his memory had been at first 
apotheosised, and then execrated; when the Reign of Terror was 
over, and the fury of the Revolution had spent itself ; when, as says 
Forbes Campbell, Bonaparte ‘‘ by the force of transcendent military 
genius, combined with political and legislative talents of the highest 
order, not less than by the force of circumstances, insatiable ambi- 
tion, and an iron will,’’ had raised himself to the sovereignty over a 
mighty Empire, and “achieved those wonders which throw an air 
of romance over the name of Napoleon ;”’ when, at the beginning of 
a new century, that founder of a new dynasty allotted ancient king- 
doms and principalities to various members of his own family ; the 
Palace of the Elysée Bourbon was called by the name of the Elysée 
Napoléon, and the sister of Napoleon, Caroline, wife of Murat, 
Grand Duchess of Berg and Cleves, and afterwards Queen of 
Naples, resided there. 

Young, handsome, elated by magically good fortune, with, as 
Talleyrand described her, “ the head of a Cromwell on the shoulders 
of a pretty woman,” the wife of Murat inaugurated festivities suit- 
able to her youth at the Elysée, not dreaming whilst she danced 
there that not many years afterwards her husband would be seized, 
tried, and ordered to be shot by Ferdinand, Bourban King of Naples, 
on whose throne she was destined to sit for a brief season by Murat’s 
side. He, Joachim Murat (son of an innkeeper, and originally 
intended for the Church), was remarkable for the beauty of his 
person, not less than for his deeds of valour. It was after his return 
with Napoleon from the Egyptian expedition, previous to which time 
he had taken the rank of general of brigade, that he married Caroline 
Bonaparte ; and, like his consort, he could foresee only honours in 
store for her and glory for himself when his military duties per- 
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mitted him to share her abode at the Elysée. He was not prophetic 
of the day when, having walked with a firm step to the place of his 
own execution, he would for the last time press his lips on her 
portrait, engraved on a cornelian, ere, holding it in his hand, his own 
death-word would thus be given by himself: ‘‘ Save my face ; aim 
at my heart. Fire !” 

Such a scene was furthest from the thoughts of Murat at the 
Elysée. 

The Duchesse d’Abrantés, friend of Caroline Murat, took a sad 
pleasure, long after France had again chapged her rulers, in recalling 
the time when the sister of Napoleon dwelt at that palace, although 
she was rather inclined to dispute the posthumous fame of Murat’s 
personal beauty, declaring: ‘* I do not admit that a man is handsome 
because he is large and always dressed for a carnival.” But here let 
it be remembered how her own husband had been one of Murat’s 
rivals in the camp and at the court of the first Empire. 

Andoche Junot, created by Napoleon Duc d’Abrantés, was the son 
of humble parents, and the friend and companion in arms of his 
leader since early youth. He was talented, brave and handsome, and 
by these qualities—before by the favour of the Emperor he could lay 
claim to any other distinction—did he attract the notice of Made- 
moiselle de Permont, daughter of one of the oldest and haughtiest 
families of the Faubourg St. Germain, at least on her mother’s side, 
and who even prided herself on her descent from the Emperors of 
Constantinople. Junot had no fortune but his pay as a soldier; but— 
against the will of her family—Mademoiselle de Permont determined 
to marry him, just as Josephine, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, had 
determined to marry Bonaparte," when her lawyer took upon himself 
to tell her, that General had “ nothing but his cloak and _ his 
sword” to offer her. The marriage of Mademoiselle de Permont 
was for many years a brilliant one. Napoleon made Junot Duc 
d’Abrantés, and conferred various other and more important honours 
on him, thereby reconciling the friends of Junot’s wife to what they 
had considered her mésalliance with him; but a dark day was at hand. 





¢ The wife of Junot, though proud of her own ancestry, as above stated, gloried in 
the fact, that he *‘ who had begun life with the Revolution, and who was absolutely 
one of its children,” displayed marked filial respect towards his own humble parents. 
**T recollect,” says she, ‘‘ being told by Mr. Fox, how he had been struck on the 
preceding evening, when leaving the opera, by seeing my husband, Junot, paying as 
much attention to his mother as he himself would have done to the first peeress in 


England.” 
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Junot still continued to win fresh laurels until he was defeated by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Vimiera. His wife was the first 
to fear—although she kept her fear secret as long as possible—that, 
by wounds in his head, his brain was affected. Children having been 
born to the Duc and Duchesse d’Abrantés, she was compelled occa- 
sionally to remain in Paris, at her hotel in the Champs Elysées, 
during her husband’s absence in the camp. She is described by one 
who knew her well as very pretty and very witty; sometimes gay 
and sometimes sad, according as she hoped or feared ; for she was. 
alternately elated or depressed by news of her husband’s deeds of 
valour, or of his acts of eccentricity. The latter at last pre- 
dominated. It was no longer possible for the Duchesse d’Abrantés 
to keep her fear a secret ; news reached Paris from Illyria that the 
man whom she had married for love had become an incurable 
maniac. ‘The news was true; by death only was he released from 
his sufferings. When, therefore, the widowed Duchesse d’Abrantés, 
after many long years of lonely regret, thus recalls the time when 
her friend, Caroline Murat, dwelt at the Palace of the Elysée, there 
is a sort of pathos in the vivacity of her recollections. 

“There was a quadrille a la cour,” says she. ‘It was the 
Queen of Naples, then Grand Duchesse de Berg—Madame Murat, 
in fact—who organised it. We were all, for that one night, peasants 
of the Tyrol. No men were permitted to dance in that quadrille, 
and so it was composed of sixteen women, chief amongst whom 
were the Princesse Caroline, the Princesse de Neufchatel—not then 
married, but Princess of Bavaria—Mademoiselle de la Vauguyon, 
afterwards Madame de Carignan, a delightful creature beloved by 
everybody ; Madame la Comtesse du Chatel ; Madame la Comtesse 
de St. Jean d’Angély, myself, and several other women, whose names 
I have forgotten. Our costume was charming, and all its pecu- 





f It is remarkable how names of the old nobility of France are above cited by the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés, as taking part in the Princesse Caroline’ Murat’s quadrille at 
the Elysée, especially that of Mdlle. de la Vauguyon, the hereditary prejudices of 
whose family even Queen Marie Antoinette herself had had cause to lament ; and in ob- 
serving this proof of imperial social triumph in the first part of the present century, the 
reader can scarcely fail to remember how, in the latter half of it, an important 
alliance has not long since taken place between the old and new régimes, by the 
marriage of the Princesse Anna Murat to the representative of one of the formerly 
uncompromising families of the Faubourg St. Germain. In reference to the quadrille 
organised by Caroline Murat at the Elysée, it may here be stated (on the evidence 
of a lady who was present at a dal masgué given at the Tuileries some few years 
afterwards) that she, when Queen of Naples, and visiting Paris, introduced one repre- 
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liarities properly observed : very short petticoat, half royal blue and 
half scarlet, embroidered with gold and coloured silks ; red stockings 
also embroidered with gold; on the head a veil of Indian muslin, 
and curiously puckered sleeves to match. The bodice of this 
charming costume was formed of red braces embroidered with gold, 
which, springing from the petticoat, were crossed on back and 
breast. It behoves me not to observe that wearers of this costume 
ought by no means to be fat or in any way ungraceful ; and that we 
—well !—we were all young and none of us too badly made.” 

After the battle of Waterloo(which, as already referred to, doomed 
Murat to death, by order of Ferdinand,) restored a Bourbon King to 
Naples, a scene was enacted at the Palace of the Elysée very different 
from any of the gay ones over which the Princesse Caroline had 
there presided. To the authenticated Mémoires of a gentleman in 
the household of Napoleon I., and who in boyhood had been adopted 
at the Tuileries as one of the pages of honour to Josephine, we are 
indebted for the following record :— 

“ About an hour before noon on the 20th of June, 1815, a courier 
arrived at the Tuileries, where we were anxiously awaiting news 
from Belgium, with an imperial despatch containing orders that all 
the officers of the Emperor’s household should repair instantly to 
the Palace of the Elysée. Much wonderment and many whispers 
ensued, What was the meaning of this command? ... . At nine 
o'clock precisely ‘in the evening of the 21st, a grey carriage covered 
with dust enters the courtyard of the Elysée. I recognise it as 
belonging to the suite of the Emperor. Scarcely have I gone down- 
Stairs to be in attendance, than up drives a second carriage, and this 
is quickly followed by a third and last one. An agitated conviction 
seizes me that my worst presentiments are confirmed. ‘The gates 
are silently closed behind this last carriage, and my comrade D / 
who has just alighted from the first one, advances towards me, 
takes me aside, wrings my hand, and from between his clenched 








senting all the various costumes of Italy. This quadrille, however, was ecrasé by the 
superior brilliance of another under the command that night of Queen Hortense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine, which symbolised Peruvian sun-worshippers. 
The light and dazzling garments worn by Queen Hortense in this quadrille, were in 
memorable accordance with the elegance of her figure and movements—an elegance 
which not even prejudiced legitimists of the Faubourg St. Germain were disposed to 
deny, for the accomplished Hortense, though wife of the Emperor’s brother Louis, 
was none the less daughter of the late Vicomte de Beauharnais, who, as an av7stocrat 
of their own order, had perished on the scaffold during the Reign of Terror. 
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teeth stammers forth these crushing words—‘All goes badly; we 
are lost.’ 

“Meantime, the door of the third carriage has been opened. — 
Within it, half-reclining, is a man who at first sight I mistake for 
the Emperor; it is Prince Jéréme, his brother, wounded in the 
hand, which he holds in a sling. This prince, weary and sleepy, 
descends slowly from the carriage; he has scarcely done so, when 
the Emperor himself thrusts him aside, darts forward, strides up the 
staircase, and reaches his own apartments without saying one word, . 
or looking at anybody. We hurry after him ; but, on our way, my 
friend D seizes me by the arm, and in a stifled voice repeats :— 
‘You see, all is lost!’ The entrance door to the first apartment at 
that moment opening, the Emperor darts a look at D——, and 
abruptly adds, ‘ Except honour, D——.’ His Majesty then enters 
his study, whither I am commanded to follow him, But, as I 
prepare to do so, my comrade, whispering again to me, says:— 
‘That is the first word he has uttered since the last eight-and-forty 
hours.’ 

‘For an instant the Emperor seats himself. I present his despatches 
to him. Selecting the smallest one from amongst them, he throws 
all the others on a table. A perfumed note is that selected; and, 
before reading it, he conveys it first to his nose, perhaps to his lips ; 
—the gesture doubtful. He reads, pausing two or three times to look 
upwards. Whilst still reading this note, ‘Some soup,’ says he to 
me; and, a moment afterwards, ‘An inkstand.’ He writes, and 
folds what he has written; then, signing to me to take a pen and 
seat myself, so as to address the letter, ‘ To the Queen Hortense,’ 
he says. The letter is sent; the soup arrives; the Emperor takes 
half of it; and then, speaking to me again, he adds, ‘ Write, 
sir” I write, by the Emperor’s dictation, to summon the Duc de 
Bassano, and the Comte Regnault de St. Jean d’Angély. That 
done, Marchand is called ; he takes off his Majesty’s boots. The 
Emperor flings himself on a couch, dressed ; he orders me to leave 
him, but to return and wake him as soon as the ministers arrive.” 

“ The Emperor awoke of himself, and sent word that the ministers 
had come, and that I was required again to be in attendance; but 
all that my friend D—— had meantime told me was so calamitous, 
and presented a catastrophe so frightful, that when I again entered 
the Emperor’s study, his Majesty instantly noticed the pallor of my 
countenance. 
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“ ¢Ah, bah!’ cried he; ‘1 see that D—— has been prattling as 
usual,.’—‘ Sire,’ I stammered.—‘ He has prattled,’ interrupted he, 
‘D is a pewreux, timorous,’ and the word peureux was uttered 
severely. But in a moment the Emperor’s voice softened; and, 
appearing to address himself to M. Regnault de St. Jean d’Angély, 
who had arrived during my absence and was now seated, he added 
significantly, ‘Any evil that can be repaired is not to be called 
great; but when it becomes irreparable one must of necessity resign 
one’s self to it.’” 

The political measures which were, nevertheless, that night pro- 
posed at the Elysée to avert the destiny of Napoleon, only to be 
negatived by invincible circumstances appertaining to general history, 
need not be here recounted. During his brief stay at the Elysée 
after the battle of Waterloo, the Emperor seldom left his own 
apartments, except to breathe the fresh air in the gardens of that 
palace, beyond the outer gates of which he never once issued. The 
low wall which at that time separated the grounds of the Elysée 
Palace from the Marigny Avenue, was then under repair ; the people 
were therefore able to gain a clear view of Napoleon, when he ap- 
peared from time to time, and he was greeted with almost frantic cries 
of * Vive l’Empereur!” His brother, Lucien, who was with him at 
the Elysée, afterwards declared, when recalling the sight and sound 
of this enthusiasm, and the calm though mournful gestures with 
which his Majesty strove to repress it, that he himself, though 
notoriously the last to flatter the Emperor on the throne, now turned 
to him and said: “Behold! Listen! That which these many 
voices shout, France echoes ;” but Napoleon solemnly interposed : 
“For France I am still ready to risk all things ; but for my own 
sake, nothing.” Re-entering the palace with the Emperor, “‘ My 
eyes were filled with tears,” says Prince Lucien, “‘ and for the first 
time in. my life I prostrated myself at his feet, in heartfelt admiration 
of this father of the country, betrayed and misunderstood.” In after 
years, during his exile at Rome, Prince Lucien, called by the Pope, 
“son, well beloved,” still spoke with emotion of those last days of 
Napoleon at the Elysée; the part historically played by Prince 
Lucien, with regard to the French chambers during that interval is 
too well known to be recorded here. He followed his brother to 
Malmaison, there to bid him farewell; and the proclamation thence 
issued by Napoleon to the French army, June 25, 1815, could not 
fail to renew his admiration: ‘‘ Soldiers,” declared Napoleon, at the 
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conclusion of that proclamation, “ although absent from you, I shall 
follow all your steps . . . . Prove by your future successes that it 
was your country which you served above all in obeying me.... 
Save the honour, the independence of the French; remain such as 
for twenty years I have known you, and you will still be invincible.” 

The wily Fouché, Duc d’Otranto, afterwards declared by Napoleon 
at St. Helena to be more treacherous than Robespierre, went to the 
Elysée to pay the Emperor a visit, and to speed his departure thence. 
In Fouche’s colourless face it was difficult to trace human emotion. 
Napoleon received him coldly and politely, and the cunning diplo-_ 
matist retired from a spot where, as a French cabinet minister has 
since declared, every object seemed to reproach him, and where 
Napoleon’s haughtiness, though free from all reproof, made him feel 
ill at ease. By his double dealings the second Restoration was partly 
effected immediately after Napoleon’s second abdication and de- 
parture from Malmaison.¢® 





& Napoleon, on the eve of departure from Malmaison, the abode of his own former 
happiness, the retreat of Josephine after her divorce from him, and the scene of her 
death during his first exile, was painfully struck by its many visible proofs of her love 
for him to the last, some of which have only lately come to the knowledge of the 
writer of these pages from the evidence of eye witnesses, one of whom, still surviving, 
is glad to confirm, by personal memories of Malmaison in the days of Josephine, 
statements already made concerning that palace in a recent number of this Magazine. 
In the private cabinet of the Emperor at Malmaison, everything remained as when 
he last dwelt there with Josephine before the divorce so fatal to them both. In this 
apartment which she held sacred, the historical book he had last read there still 
remained open on the bureau; an unfolded map last studied by him there bore traces 
of the pen which still remained near it, as though the ink, dry and encrusted by time, 
had but yesterday served to dictate his decrees ; fire-arms once used by him still 
hung on the walls ; here and there, scattered about as though only just cast aside to be 
re-worn, were articles of his wearing apparel, and the chair on which he once usually 
sat seemed to await its occupant. During her lifetime, the Empress-Queen Josephine 
would permit no other hand but her own to clear the dust of time from these religues 
as she called them ; and perhaps even more sacred than were these to her was some 
hair cut long years since from the head of Napoleon, and which was enshrined by her 
in a glass case. In the former apartments of the Emperor, and in her own chamber 
to the last, reigned simplicity; but the rest of the palace was celebrated for the 
extreme elegance of its arrangements, and for the works of art which she, the bene- 
ficent patroness of artists, gathered around her. 

About fourteen years after Josephine’s death, when one of the eye witnesses above 
quoted revisited Malmaison, all was changed. The pictures and statues were gone ; 
the flowers had faded ; the aviaries were silent ; the rooms once held sacred by her, 
and even that in which she had breathed her last sigh, were dismantled ; and the 
fine portrait of Josephine herself—Josephine with the graceful form, sweet smile, dark 
hair, and soft eyes (as painted by Gérard)—had disappeared. To her successor, the 
Empress Eugénie, the task has fallen to restore Malmaison, not only for the benefit of 
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No sooner was Louis XVIII. re-seated on the throne of France 
than he declared his intention of marrying his nephew, the Duc de 
Berri (younger son’ of the Comte d’Artois), to Marie Caroline, of 
Naples, grand-daughter of King Ferdinand, who had ordered Murat 
to be shot as the usurper of his throne ; and it was decided that to 
the royal bride and bridegroom the Palace of the Elysée,—now again 
called the Elysée Bourbon,—should be assigned as a residence. It 
was hoped by the aged and infirm King Louis XVIII. that in that 
palace would be cradled a future heir to his throne; for the Duc 
d’Angouléme, elder brother of the Duc de~Berri, though then 
married many years to the orphan-daughter of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, was childless. 

The first interview between the Duc de Berri and his bride took 
place in the forest of Fontainebleau. It was on a fine day in the 
month of June, 1816, that the young princess, whose journey by 
sea and land from Naples and through France (vid Marseilles) had 
been an ovation, first charmed the aged King of France and his 
court assembled on the greensward to greet her beneath the grand 
old oak trees of Fontainebleau, and near the cross called the Croix de 
Saint-Herem. 

Daily letters, however, had lately passed between the royal bride- 
groom and bride elect, and much mutual fear had been expressed by 
them in these as to not personally pleasing each other; for the Duc 
de Berri was many years older than the youthful princess selected 
for him. In England he had some years previously, as some said, 
contracted a private marriage; but, since the Restoration, it was 
deemed essential to form a royal alliance for him, and, dreading that 
his nearly forty years of age might be unacceptable to a bride 
not twenty, he had written, with meekness quite unusual to him, 
the much flattered, vivacious, and gay descendant of Henri IV., 
“ Press my hand when you see me, if I displease you not too 
much.” 

And at Fontainebleau, where these future inhabitants of the 
Elysée Bourbon first met, as beforesaid, the hand of the Duc de 





illustrious guests now—June, 1867—flocking to the palace of the Elysée, but for that 
of the people of Paris, who, when passing through the Avenue Fosephine, still talk of 
the virtues which impart a charm to the memory of the first empire, and who are 
therefore prepared in that locality to reverence the white marble statue of Josephine, 
arrayed in imperial robes, for the idea of which they have to thank a living and not less. 
““ raciense souveraine.” 
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Berri was pressed by his blushing young Neapolitan bride, whose 
blue eyes and pretty figure, floating fair hair and tiny feet, won his 
heart as she tripped across the green turf, and then knelt at the feet 
of the king, who raised her with paternal delight and folded her to 
his heart. The marriage was formally celebrated at Notre Dame, 
with all antique pomp and ceremony ; and then for a few bright, 
fleeting years, the Palace of the Elysée was worthy of its name, for 
within its walls its owners royally enjoyed life; not the less so, 
because they strove to make it enjoyable to others. 

Unconstrained by the severe etiquette observed at the Tuileries, - 
where dwelt King Louis XVIII. and Monsieur the Comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), the Duc and Duchesse de 
Berri delighted in the privacy of domestic life at the Elysée. 
Between that Palace and the Palais Royal a constant and friendly 
intercourse was during those years maintained; for the Duchesse 
de Berri was niece to Marie Amélie, the wife of Louis Philippe, 
Duc d’Orléans (afterwards King of the French), and a marriage 
is said to have been proposed between the infant daughter, for some 
time the only surviving child, of the Duc and Duchesse de Berri, 
and the Duc de Chartres, son of the Duc d’Orléans. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes still extant amongst Paris gossips 
of the “‘ ancient Faubourg,” of deeds of charity unobtrusively per- 
formed by the Duc and Duchesse de Berri when resident at the 
Elysée, but published more than thirty years since. 

For example: One day the Duc de Berri was driving a cabriolet 
in the Bois de Boulogne, when he met a child laden with a heavy 
basket. The prince stopped his horse, and asked the child whither 
he was carrying his load. ‘* To La Muette,” said the child. “* Then,” 
said the prince, ‘* that basket is too heavy for you to take so far; 
give it to me, and I will deliver it for you.” The basket was placed 
in the cabriolet, and the prince delivered it at the address given him 
by the child, to whose father he said, “‘I met your son; he ought 
not, at his age, to carry such heavy loads as this; they would better 
suit the back of a donkey. Here is some money with which to buy 
one for him.” 

Often this prince and princess walked out in the happy “‘ simplicité 
de la vie bourgesise”’ (as certain imperial personages of a later date 
are said to have done with fortunate results to their subjects); they 
mingled in the crowd of the Champs Elysées, observing the manners 


and customs of the people over whom they expected some day to 
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reign, and frequently paid visits of chanity to some of the numerous 
recipients of their bounty. 

But, alas! a terrible doom was hovering over the Palace of the 
Elysée ; a fatality so well known, that it is scarcely necessary here 
to remind the reader that on the 13th of February, 1820, Shrove 
Sunday, the Duc de Berri, after dining with the king at the Tuileries, 
repaired to the.opera in company with the Duchesse de Berri, and 
that, whilst handing her into her carriage when she was about to 
leave (he having determined to stay until a later hour), he was stabbed 
by the fanatic assassin, Louvel. Nor is it within the scope of this 
present paper to specify all the heart-rending circumstances of the 
scene which ensued within the walls of the opera house—for the 
dying Duc de Berri was conveyed back thither ; his wife, half frantic 
with grief, still clung to him; the gala dress and flowers which she 
wore were stained with his blood, It was during that scene, that 
the Duc de Berri, in presence of the royal family, who had been 
summoned to attend his last moments, implored his wife to calm 
herself for the sake of her unborn child, and in consideration of 
that hope which had not yet been proclaimed, but which was all 
important to royalists in France; and thus with his dying breath, 
the Duc de Berri first intimated the coming birth of his son, ‘¢ Henri 
Dieudonné,” Duc de Bordeaux, commonly now called Count de 
Chambord. 

In a few hours afterwards, whilst many of the yet unconscious 
people were still keeping high carnival in Paris, the widowed 
Duchesse de Berri found the Elysée insupportable to her, and she 
was removed thence to St. Cloud. At first she had ‘ been taken 
home,” but, insisting on entering her husband’s special apartment 
there, on her way to it she caught the reflection of herself in a large 
mirror, which showed her the appalling sight of her own sorrow, 
and the disorder of her hair which her husband had himself only 
lately caressed. 

“Charles, Charles!” she cried aloud, in despair; and, seizing a 
pair of scissors which lay at hand, she cut off the whole of the long 
fair tresses which he had never wearied of admiring. ‘* Charles will 
see them no more,” she exclaimed ; then handing them to Madame 
de Gontaud, one of her ladies in waiting, and governess to her infant 
daughter (afterwards also to her son), ‘* Take them,” she con- 
tinued, “‘and some day give them to my daughter, telling her that 
her mother cut them off on the day her father died.” 
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In time the locks of the Duchesse de Berri grew again ; and her 
son was born; but months before that event she had taken up her 
abode at the Tuileries. ‘The Elysée, however, became the scene of 
festivities at a date so much later that the present reader may have 
personal memories of them; and, if so, words would only be super- 
fluous here to record the hospitality exercised at that Palace after the 
Revolution of 1848, or to recall some fétes then there graced by the 
presence of the future Empress of the French;—fétes under the pre- 
sidency of the Princesse Mathilde, by whom many guests were 
enchantingly reminded of her aunt, and friend of her childhood, the 
amiable and talented Queen Hortense. 


CC eee 


THE ARCHASOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


VERY succeeding Exhibition becomes wider in its scope. 
The present Paris gathering in the Champ de Mars 
includes a vast variety of objects and many theories 
more or less well represented, and certainly the archzo- 

logical portion of the show, though unequal, is one of very great 
interest and value. The plan adopted in the arrangement has con- 
siderable merit. A central garden is surrounded by many circles of | 
glazed corridors; radiating lines of passages across these circles 
divide the different countries; the narrowest portion: nearest the 
centre being devoted to archzology ; the next of these expanding 
circles is given to the fine arts; then follow in increasing proportions 
the usual miscellaneous contributions to a modern exhibition. 

The theory proposed was, that each country should, in that por- 
tion of the archeological circle which belonged to it, give examples 
of the history of labour from the earliest times. In some cases this 
has been done very satisfactorily, as regards certain branches of art- 
workmanship ; in others, interesting objects are sent, but no attempt 
is made to show any consecutive progress of labour, and in many 
cases no attempt at all has been made. 

As France monopolises nearly one-half of the building, and as her 
resources are near at hand, of course she is more largely and com- 


pletely represented than any other country. England comes next. 
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Russia has taken unusual pains to stand well in this European 
gathering, both in ancient and modern art. Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway have characteristic specimens of Northern art. The South 
is fairly represented by Portugal, less well by Spain, and Italy has not 
yet unfolded her treasures, whatever they may be: political events 
have lately been too absorbing to allow Italy to collect; besides, she 
has for centuries supplied all Europe with works of art and models 
of imitation, until the majority of Italian works are now rather to be 
sought for out of Italy. Holland has a few interesting things ; but 
the German element is confined to a collection of works of high art 
from the Vienna museum, and a very interesting and valuable case 
of Hungarian objects. 

A novel and important feature in these archzological collections 
is the very general interest displayed in works of the primeval period. 
No branch of archzological study has advanced more rapidly since 
the era of exhibitions than the attempt to elucidate the habits and 
customs of the earliest races of mankind. The objects found in the 
river-drift gravel, evidently fashioned by the hand of man, and the 
oldest undoubted traces of man’s existence, necessarily form the 
commencement of the series. The French collection of pre-historic 
remains is very rich and complete. A case of “first stone age” 
contains a remarkable series of roughly-engraved or sculptured 
figures in stone and reindeer horn, or of bone. Photographs and 
rubbings are given from these, probably the most ancient works of 
art that have been preserved to us. Three examples belonging to 
M. Picadeau are actual animals carved from the life in bone ; another 
specimen, contributed by the Marquis de Vibraye, represents a 
combat between two large deer; it consists of little more than a 
scratched outline on stone, but shows a very considerable power of 
representing the living animals. From the same collection is sent a 
number of flint and bone implements found at Tayac (Dordogne), 
a similar fine series is contributed by MM. Lartet and Christy, and 
a still larger and most carefully arranged series from the valuable 
stores of M. V. Brun. Some of the contents of the dolmens of 
Aveyron are most curious; there is, for example, a collection of 
miniature flint arrow-heads and other small objects in bronze. The 
superb series of flint celts from Pressigny-le-Grand form another 
interesting exhibition from M. de Vilbraye. 

Whilst upon this subject it will, perhaps, be desirable to call atten- 
tion to the most important collection opened a very short time since 
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under the auspices of the Emperor Napoleon in the interesting 
old Castle of St. Germain, near Paris, called the Gallo-Romano 
Museum ; indeed, it forms a necessary pendant to the more miscel- 
laneous collection in the Champ de Mars, now that the claims of ' 
pre-historic archzology are allowed to rank as a branch of science. 

The first room contains relics of the quarternary or pre-historic 
period ; flint implements found together with the bones of extinct 
animals ; then the ossiferous breccia of the caverns of Dordogne, 
containing the remains of animals that have retired before the 
approach of man; here also is deposited the fine collection of flint 
weapons presented to the Emperor by the King of Denmark; and 
lastly, M. Boucher de Perthes’ great collection of pre-diluvian 
remains. In the adjoining room we find the megalithic period, 
showing the state of rudimentary art among the tribes that raised 
those stupendous masses of stone we see at Stonehenge, at Carnac, 
and other places. . 

In the third room is placed a model of the great dolmen or tumulus 
found at Gavrinis, remarkable for the rude characters engraved on 
its inner surface, and which probably never will be deciphered. 
Other rooms contain Gallic inscriptions and medals. ‘The chateau 
itself—a favourite residence of Francis I.—is an object of very con- 
siderable interest. A careful restoration is being made. The interior 
courtyard, which is mainly composed of red brick-work, is a curious 
and quaint example of a late castellated residence. 

The collection has been materially enriched by the munificence 
of the late Mr. Christy. This has been gracefully recorded by his 
bust in marble, which has been placed in the principal room; the 
corresponding site being most appropriately occupied by that of M. 
Boucher de Perthes. 

This disposition to regard with more interest the remains of early 
races is not confined to France. In Russia a similar anxiety exists ; 
but the Ethnographical Exhibition, lately opened at Moscow, seems 
to have aroused the susceptibilities of the foreign press, who profess 
to see in its establishment a commencement of annexation of the Sclave 
countries by Russia, in the name of Sclave nationality. In our own 
country, the fine collection of Mr. Christy lately made available to 
the public by the trustees of the British Museum, and the valuable 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, add materially to the general store 
of knowledge on the subject. 

But to return to the archeological collections in the Champ de 
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Mars. The second room contains a fine series of Gaulish and 
Romano-Gaulish objects, including vases of fine form, and the more 
thoroughly Roman fictile ware—such as Samian ; also a good collec- 
tion of lamps belonging to M. Charvet; but the most remarkable 
objects of this period are contained in the bronze series from the 
museums of Lyons, Soissons, and Troyes. The neighbourhood of 
Toulouse seems to have been especially rich in the discovery of fine 
works in bronze. M. Barry has collected a complete and perfect 
series of the smaller objects of personal and other uses to which this 
material was applied. It is easily seen that these things are here not 
only more abundant, but of higher artistic work than similar objects 
discovered further north ; indeed, it seems evident that the Romans 
held a firm grip and had a lasting influence in this pleasant district of 
southern France. It is highly probable that the colony was as com- 
pletely Roman as Rome itself; and being far away from imperial 
control, it was a coveted district, where the arts and pleasures of 
life were studied and enjoyed to their full extent. Nor are the 
objects themselves confined to works in bronze and the baser metals. 
There are some magnificent gold torques, in some cases highly 
enriched, brought from the museum at Toulouse. 
In the third room the Christian influence becomes paramount : 
here commences a grand series of MSS., which admirably illustrate 
the progress of palzography in Western Europe. The library of 
Troyes contributes the Liber Pastoralis of S. Gregory, written in 
uncial letters, with marginal annotations in smaller uncial characters, 
bearing no trace of cursive writing, circa 700. Also a book of the 
Gospels, with illuminations of archaic character, written by Gunde- 
hiner in the third year of King Pepin (754), from-the library of the 
Seminary at Autun. Another curious MS. from Troyes consists of 
a commentary on the Psalms by Cassidorus: the text of the Psalms 
is in uncial letters, the glossary in cursive, presenting a form of 
writing and abbreviation worthy the attention of palzographers. This 
interesting series of early MSS., down to the end of the 12th century, 
is made complete by other choice examples contributed by M. Firmin 
Didot and the libraries of Troyes, Laon, and Poitiers. The great 
stride in advance, which influenced all artistic works in the 13th 
century, is well illustrated by additional specimens ; and not only the 
MSS. themselves, but their magnificent bindings of metal work, 
jewelled and enriched with choice enamels and carvings in ivory. 
Here, too, is deposited the celebrated cup known as the chalice of 
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St. Remi: it formerly belonged to the cathedral of Rheims, but is 
now one of the principal ornaments of the cabinet of antiquities in 
the Bibliotheque Impériale at Paris, notwithstanding the inscription 
around the foot of the chalice, which denounces an anathema on 
any one who should abstract it from the church of Rheims. This 
incomparable example of the skill of the 12th century is of gold, 
incrusted with enamelled ornaments, gems, pearls, and of filigree- 
work of the most curious character. The fine preservation of this 
chalice is very remarkable, especially as it lay for some time in the 
river Seine, having been part of the plunder abstracted from the 
Cabinet of medals some years since. ‘The Museum of Troyes also 
contributes a sword and some objects of personal ornament of the 
Merovingian period : the ornamentation is rich and characteristic of 
the time, but is not confined to France. The groundwork is of 
gold, decorated with what at first sight seem to be c/oissonné translucid 
enamels, but they are really pieces of garnet or glass made to fit the 
cavities. The state of art in these early Gaulish times is further 
illustrated by many fine specimens of goldsmiths’ work from the 
museums of Arras, Boulogne, &c.; as well as by an extensive series 
of small coins in gold, commencing at the earliest period after the 
departure of the Romans. 

The next room brings us down to a time very rich in goldsmiths’ 
work, and enamels on copper. ‘The 13th century was a period of 
great advancement in the arts; and here France may justly claim 
notice for the many fine works produced at Limoges about that 
time. There are, however, some curious ecclesiastical objects of 
an earlier date, brought from the treasury of the church of Conques, 
in a remote district of the Auvergne, which first claim attention. One 
of the most remarkable is a triangular reliquary in the form of the 
letter A, said to have been given by Charlemagne to the ancient 
abbey of Conques. It seems this monarch gave to twenty-two 
abbeys which he founded, each a reliquary affecting the form of one 
of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet then in use. Other autho- 
rities attribute the gift to Louis the Pious, his son. It is an inte- 
resting example of the art-workmanship of this early period. The 
groundwork is of silver, partially gilt, encrusted with fine stones, 
antique gems, and filigree work of great elegance of design. Two 
angels are placed at the bottom of the triangle, and a large crystal at 
the apex. It is further ornamented with fine translucid enamels ; 
these could hardly have been the work of any French artist—the 
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medallions may have been fabricated by Byzantine workmen, and 
mounted only in France. This rich treasury has also produced two 
good examples of the super-altar, a small tablet or portable substi- 
tute for the fixed altar, to be used as convenience might require. In 
the gth century portable altars were found amongst kingly treasuries 
for the use of the clergy in warlike expeditions, and even for the 
chace. The earliest of these works has a base of oriental alabaster, 
with a border of gold ground covered with filigree and ornamented 
with enamels and fine stones. ‘The subjects consist of the head of 
Our Lord, the paschal lamb, with Ste. Foy, and others. These 
curious enamels are of the Byzantine school, probably from the hand 
of some Greco-Italian artist; but that they were made purposely 
for this church and locality can hardly be doubted. The name of 
Ste. Foy given on one of these plaques is not the well-known Roman 
saint of that name, but a local martyr of Agen, whose relics were” 
brought to Conques under Charles le Chauve. The date assigned 
to this work is from the gth to r1th centuries. The other example 
is of red porphyry, and was given by the Abbot Begon in the first 
years of the 12th century; the sides are ornamented in niello on 
silver, with many half-length figures of Our Lord and various 
saints under arcades ; many of these effigies have a local interest, and 
the work may be considered.as evidence of the state of the art at 
that period in France. These Greco-Italian artists were probably 
the precursors of the great school of enamellers which subsequently 
arose at Limoges, when the delicate gold clisonnd-of the earlier style 
was imitated by the rougher champ-levé process in copper, and the 
translucid enamel replaced by an opaque paste. 

From the Cathedral of Chartres is sent a fine tabernacle com- 
pletely encrusted with enamel ; it is some two feet in height, and 
has a ridged roof with doors; the whole ground work is covered 
with a rich foliated pattern in gold and colours on a base of deep 
blue; the back portion of the interior has a representation of the 
Crucifixion with figures in high relief. That of Our Lord -has been 
replaced by an indifferent substitute, but with this exception the 
whole is in a perfect state of preservation. Another fine work of 
Limoges, but of somewhat earlier date, is sent from the museum of 
Mans. It is a very large plaque bearing a full length figure of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, armed with a long sword and shield bearing 
four lions on an azure ground. The tone of colour and general 
effect of this admirable work are perfect ; the gold ground is covered 
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with a reticulated pattern in green, bearing alternate fleur-de-lys of 
blue and white. Geoffrey Plantagenet died in 1151; this is there- 
fore, in all probability, one of the earliest examples of the Limoges 
school. ‘There are besides many other smaller chasses, heads of 
pastoral staves, and numerous ecclesiastical objects from the mu- 
seums of Limoges, Toulouse, and other private collections, showing 
the extent to which this beautiful incrustation was used in nearly all 
the church furniture of that period. 

Here is also exhibited a fine example of the lower part of a cande- 
labrum from the museum of St. Omer, where the enamelling is only 
an adjunct to the metal work: the base is supported by seated figures 
of the four evangelists ; from this rises an enamelled shaft, carrying 
an elaborate architectural capital. This fragment is still in the most 
admirable state of preservation ; it is, however, probably not French 
work at all, but rather of the Rhenish school of enamellers. Besides 
the numberless beautiful objects in enamel, there are some good 
carvings in ivory of different dates; many are probably French, 
others partake of the Italian and Flemish schools. 

The specimens of iron work are not remarkable ; but there is one 
fragment in bronze from the Cathedral of Rheims which is note- 
worthy. It consists of one third portion of the base of an enormous 
candelabrum, probably intended for a paschal light; this separate 
portion of the triangular base consists of a winged dragon entwined 
with foliage and animals, the interstices being filled with a mass of 
open foliage and figures in bold relief, of the greatest vigour of 
design, “and of admirable workmanship; it is enriched with large 
crystals, and is a fine relic of the bronze worker’s art of the 13th 
century. 

Near this is an interesting series of statuettes in marble from the 
museum of Bourges ; they formed portions of the tomb of Jean, 
Duc de Berry, who died at the commencement of the 15th century. 
All are represented as mourners, but with great variety of feeling ; 
some in all the anguish of grief, others equally affected but tranquilly 
resigned, all expressive of the strongest emotion. They bear a 
strong resemblance to the figures found on the fine tomb of Phillipe 
le Hardi, of about the same period, formerly in the Chartreuse of 
Dijon, but now preserved in the museum of that city. 

The next room is pretty well filled with fine specimens of the 
Limoges enamellers of the second period. ‘The older mode of 
enamelling, which was in its prime during the 13th century, seems 
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to have died out in the 14th, and it was not till the latter part of the 
15th century that a new school of enamellers arose, destined to 
throw still greater lustre on the city of Limoges. At this time a 
great change took place in French art, mainly owing to the great 
influence of the Italian artists who formed the school of Fontaine- 
bleau. The enamel painters were not behind the others; they 
sought to improve their designs, and adopted a more sober and 
harmonious system of colour. Many admirable works are exhibited 
of the best period of the art. A large proportion of these are contri- 
buted by different members of the Rothschild family. The most 
successful enamels are merely painted in chiaroscuro, with light flesh 
tints, and occasionally a cool tone in the foreground ; other examples 
illustrate the decadence of the art; before the middle of the 17th 
century the fashion had passed away. Then arose another phase in 
the art of enamelling. Jean Toutin, a goldsmith, produced, about 
1630, a variety of good tints in enamel, which were soon in vogue 
amongst the early miniature portrait painters; a few years later 
they enabled Petitot and others to carry the art to its highest 
excellence. 

A few specimens of the costly ware of Henri II. or fayence 
d’Oiron are exhibited, and a considerable space is devoted to the 
somewhat overpraised Palissy ware. The progress of the ceramic 
art in France is further illustrated by a good selection of the fayence, 
which became so much in vogue during the 17th century, and ends 
with some examples of the Sévres fabric. ‘There is nothing, how- 
ever, good enough to give a fair impression of the fine works that 
were produced there about the middle of the last century; nor is 
there anything in the modern Sévres exhibition to make up for its 
departed glories ; the céladon vases, of a sage green colour, decorated 
with subjects in white, in very shallow relief, are the only good 
things produced, and these have the fatal objection of being coloured 
in the paste throughout, thus losing the charming effect of the pure 
white porcelain when blended with the rich tints of the old péte 
tend: e. 

( 70 be continued.) 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.} 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


1. Mr. Ursay,—If you can find a cor- 
ner for the following curious inventory of 
church utensils you will oblige me. I 
quote from “Gardner's History of 
Dunurch,” 1754, a little-known and un- 
common book. This list will interest 
many persons at the present time, as it 
shows what was the furniture of a church 
more than fifty years before the Edwardian 
legislation concerning church goods. 


An Account of Utensils in Walbersurch 
Church, Anno Dm. MCCCCLX1II. 


“ Tn the lofte over the vestry : imprimis, 
a cope, red vellet(1); i¢. one cope, blacke 
vellet; #. one cope, whight fusthian ; 
it. eight diap. (2) towellys; it. three 
aulter cloathes diap. ; 7. two playne albes 
and a great slevid surples; it. a peynted 
aulter clothe; it. two steyned lanper (3) 
clothes ; it. a pair of chalic{es] of silver, 
for the communyon. 

“2. In the vestry: it. five surplusses; 
it. two alter clothes; it. two hempuling 
towells (4); it. two corporace cappes (5), 
one with a cerchy, another without. 

«3. In the lofte over the porch : it. one 
cope, whight damaske, with priest de- 
coy (6), and subdecoy (6) four the same; 
one cope, whight fusthian ; it. one cope, 
blacke wursted; 7¢. a vestment, with 
mones (7); i. a vestment, wight fus- 
thoon (8); it. a vestment, blew wusted, 
with grene; 7. the herce cloth (¥) of satin 
brigge (10), with a red crosse of sylke; 
it, two pix cloths, of sylke; it. a carde 
clothe (11); it. two cusshinx of sylke; 
it. the lamide (12) for the sepulture ; 
it. eleven coparace cappes (5); the cloth 
for the sepulture steyned ; it. all the wax 
appurteyning to and for the sepulture 
remayned.” 


(1.) Velvet. 

(2.) Diaper. 

(3.) The text is probably corrupt. Can 
it be laumpe clothes, i.c., lamp cloths— 
curtains to hang before the lamps? 





(4.) From the French “ampoulle,” 
Latin ‘* ampulla” (vas amplum, sive olla 
ampla), Ampullse were—l., the cruets used 
to hold the wine and the water at mass. 
II., the three chrismatory bottles used to 
contain the oleum sanctum, oleum chris- 
matis, et oleum infermorum,—or holy 
oil, chrism oil, and sick men’s oil, em- 
ployed in the Catholic services. The 
hempuling (ampouling) towells were the 
cloths used to wipe away these oils, after 
they had been employed at baptism and 
extreme unction, The ampulla Remensis, 
or holy ampoulle of Reims, in which the 
sacred oil was kept with which the kings 
of France were anointed at their corona- 
tion, was said to have been brought from 
heaven by a snow-white dove, The 
modern French word ‘‘ampoulle,” by a 
process of degradation familiar to us alike 
in politics and word lore, has come to 
mean only a blister beneath the skin, or a 
bubble on the water. 

(5.) Corporax cups. These vessels were 
commonly of precious metal. They hung 
by a chain suspended over the altar, 
under a canopy, and in them was pre- 
served the blessed sacrament for the use 
of the sick. The cup was usually screened 
by a thin veil of silk or muslin. The 
canopy sometimes took the form of a tiara 
of crowns; not, as I believe, in reference 
to the papal head-gear, but as a symbolic 
representation of what St. John saw in 
vision : ‘“‘ On His head were many crowns, 
and He had a name written that no man 
knew but He Himself.” (Apoc. xix. 12.) 
Dr. Rock has published an engraving from 
an illumination, which shows this pix or 
cup enveloped in cloud-like muslin and 
overshadowed by a canopy of three crowns. 
(vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 207.) 

“A pix with the Bishop of Rome’s hat 
that did cover it,” was sold by the church- 
wardens of Dowsby, in the county of 
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Lincoln, in the first year ‘of Elizabeth; 
and about the same time the reforming 
zeal of the churchwardens of Branceton, 
in that county, caused them to dispose of 
the covering of the pix to a woman 
“who occupieth yt in wiping her eies.”— 
Peacock’s ‘* Eng. Ch. Furniture,” pp. 57, 
70. At St. Mary's Church, Sandwich, in 
1473, there was a “lytyll coupe that 
hought with the sacrament over the autre 
of ix. ounces.” There were also “ ij. kev- 
chyvys for to hele” [cover, Ang. Sax. 
hélan] “the sacrament with, iiij. knoppys 
of sylvyr and gylt lyke bedys stonys ther 
to with tessels of sylke.”—Boys’ “ Sand- 
wich,” pp. 374, 377. 

(6.) These are probably mere clerical 
errors of the copyist, who did not under- 
stand the long-tailed final », and there- 
fore blunderingly wrote y. 

(7.) Moons. Probably they were cres- 
cents, the armorial bearings or badge of 
the donor. 

(8.) Fustian. 


(9.). A pall. Burial in coffins was a 
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rare exception in the middle ages. When 
they were employed, the body was com- 
monly brought uncoffined to the church : 
the hearse-cloth was thrown over the bier 
during its passage from the house of 
mourning. The tombs of the noble dead 
were sometimes surrounded by iron 
hearses. (A hearse of the kind still exists 
in Hurstpierpoint Church, Sussex.) The 
rich hangings which covered these were 
called hearse-cloths. They were, no doubt, 
glorious with embroidered tracery and he- 
raldic blazonry, wrought by the loving 
hands of those who mourned the de- 
parted. 

(10.) Satin manufactured at Bruges. 

(11.) A care cloth. The cloth that was 
held over the bride and bridegroom’s 
head at weddings. 

(12.) Probably the text is corrupt. It 
may be that the true reading of the MS. 
is “laumpe”=lamp.—I am, &c., 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, near Brigg. 


ANGLO-SAXON GRAVES AT PATRIXBOURNE, KENT. 


2. Mr. Ursan,—Another interesting 
discovery of Anglo-Saxon, or rather, to 
speak more correctly, of Old English 
antiquities, has recently been made at 
Patrixbourne, on the property of the 
Marquess Conyngham. You may per- 
haps remember that in May, 1866, in an 
area of 100 feet diameter, several ancient 
graves, described in Tue GzntieMan’s 
Magazine for June of that year, were 
opened, in preparing ground for a plan- 
tation at Bifrons, near Canterbury. 

Further researches have now been 
made, and nineteen graves opened im- 
mediately contiguous to the locality of 
last year’s researches. Indeed, from evi- 
dences which I have been able to gather 
of the discovery from time to time of 
detached interments, it is’ probable that 
nearly the whole extent of the side of the 
hill, facing Bifrons Tark, is one con- 
tinuous cemetery. 

From an inspection with which I have 
been favoured of the relics, I can report 
as follows: The graves followed the usual 
conditions of similar interments, and 
were cut from three to four and a half 
feet deep into the soil, which, as is so 
commonly the case, is a chalk sub- 
stratum. 

Of weapons, one sword only, about 


thirty-five inches long, two-edged and 
straight-bladed, has been found; four 
spear-heads, and about six knives. From 
sixty to seventy beads, of various sizes, 
patterns, and substances, have been ex- 
humed ; six of these are of very pure 
crystal, and about the size of marbles ; 
one, however, is of an hexagonal shape. 
The other beads are of the usual types, 
and contain amongst them specimens in 
amber, glass, and porcelain ; one.however 
being a peculiar green glass bead of 
bugle shape, and more than an inchin 
length. 

The disputed point that the Anglo- 
Saxon or Jutish ladies wore chatclaines 
is, I think, decided by specimens from 
these graves, two of. these objects being 
present amongst the remains—one a 
long tubular suspensor of bronze, with 
bronze ring, and another (see engraving 
No. 4), a ring upon which are sus- 
pended nine little bronze plates, some 
being triangular, others diamond-shaped, 
and parallelograms ; some bearing mark- 
ings, or distinct traces of lines, as if sym- 
bolical—in fact, to all appearance, charms. 
The whole is very interesting. Amongst 
the discoveries was a silver spoon, perfo- 
rated by nine holes, and two ear-rings 
(see engraving No.3). The latter objects 
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were thin silver plates of a lozenge-shape, 
highly ornamented with the usual de- 
vices. Both specimens had had an oblong 
stone or gem in the centre; only one, 
however, remained—it was a purple 
stone, probably of lapis lazuli. 

There were seven or eight fibula, clasps, 
or ornamented buckles. One is a very 
large cruciform brooch, highly orna- 
mented and about six inches long, of 
bronze gilded, and exactly resembling 
the fibula found on Linton Heath, Cam- 
bridgeshire, by the Hon. Mr. Neville, 
and described in plate 37 in Mr. Aker- 
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man’s “Saxon Pagandom.” The uncouth 
effigy of a human face terminates this 
ornament. 

In the collection are also three small 
gold-washed fibulz (see “Saxon Pagan- 
dom,” plates 34, figs. 4, 6). These ex- 
amples are enriched with archaic devices, 
Also a small gold brooch of five garnets, 
of very elegant shape and workmanship 
(see engraving No. 1). Two bronze 
cruciform fibulse, and two small saucer- 
shaped fibule, with the rude outlines of a 
human countenance. A piece of tubular 
wire, like a spring; the worm is very 





close and accurately made. I am at a 
loss to divine its use. 

Amongst the brooches are two united 
by snaps, very like those commonly 
attached to ladies’ sash girdles. The 
patterns are elaborate, and the designs 
completely northern. 

Two ornaments, worked also with 
some knots and scrolls, gold-washed, and 
of clongated rectangular shapes, some- 
what similar to but smaller than those 
objects found at Sarr in 1864, grave 233, 
and probably designed to be attached to 
a band or leathern belt (see engraving 
No. 2). 

I might add, four glass vessels were 
also found. One was unfortunately 
broken ; two have been partially re- 
paired ; and one,a perfect specimen, six 
inches long by two and three-quarters at 
the mouth, is very similar, but not so 
Jong as the extremely elegant glass vessel 
described plate 89, vol. vi. of Mr. C. 
loach Smith’s “ Collectanea Antiqua.” 

I may mention a long bronze bodkin 
or hair-pin, ornamented down the shank 
with lines, and having an hexagonal 


head. 
long. 

Altogether the collection is one of 
great interest, and contains more choice 
articles than are often collected in so 
small a compass. There were some minute 
objects in bronze which time did not 
permit me fully to examine. ‘Some of 
the beads also deserve a more minute 
description, as well as the gold-washed 
cruciform fibula, than I have been able 
to give in this brief account. The locality 
whence these antiquities were exhumed 
is undoubtedly the most prolific in Kent, 
perhaps in all England, of Anglo-Saxon 
remains. Within the compass of a few 
miles we have Kingston, Bourn, Barham, 
Adisham, Ileden, and Breach Downs, all 
of which have produced cemeteries, and 
some of them extensive ones. We are 
led to a conclusion, I think not unwar- 
ranted, that this district must either have 
been extremely populous, and a favourite 
sett'ement of the Jutes of Kent, or that 
the dead were gathered together on these 
chalk hills and downs from a distance. 
As no cemetery has ever yet been dis- 


It is six and three-quarter inches 
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covered for the Anglo-Saxon population 
of Canterbury,—Chartham, distant four 
miles, being the nearest locality where 
relics have been found similar to those 
which I have been describing,—we may 
-ask, did custom, religion, or convenience, 
devote these hills and slopes as the last 
resting-places of the “Cant Wara Byrig,” 
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the city of the men or dwellers of Kent? 
Further researches, and a patient atten- 
tion to the inquiry, may perhaps in a 
few years decisively solve the problem. 
Iam, &ce., 
Joun Brent, jun. 


Canterbury, 12th June, 1867, © 


ANCIENT SWORD AT SLEBECH. 


3. Mr. Ursax,—I send you herewith 
a representation of an ancient sword, that 
has for ages hung on the walls of the 
Manor-house, at Slebech, in this county, 


the seat of Baron de Rutzen. How long it 
has been there, there is no documentary 
evidence in the possession of the family 
to prove ; and the sword itself, which has 





long been covered with rust, has upon it 
no date or ornamentation of any kind 
whereby its probable age might be deter- 
mined. The tradition is that it belonged 
to the Grand Prior of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, to whom Slebech be- 
longed before the Reformation; and I 
believe that the Order still boasts of 
Slebech as the title of one of its com- 


manderies, The dimensions of the sword 
are as follows: length of blade, 4 ft. ; 
hilt, 1 ft. 6in.; guard, 1ft:6in. Some 
of your readers may perhaps be able to 
elucidate the antiquity of this venerable 
implement of warfare.—I am, &c., 
A Weusn Anriquary. 
Haverfordwest, 
June, 1867. 


8ST. HELEN’S CHURCH RESTORATION. 


4. Mr. Unsay,—Kindly allow me to 
say a few words with respect to the re- 
moval of the “miserere seats” in the 
nuns’ quire of this church, as several state- 
ments have recently appeared in various 
archeeological publications,which,ifallowed 
to remain unexplained, must tend to 
throw discredit upon the Restoration Com- 
mittee. It has been asserted that these seats 
have been wantonly removed from their 
original position. It is true that the seats 
have been removed from the position they 
occupied against the north wall of the 
quire ; but that this was not their original 
position is evident, for on removing the 
old plaster immediately above them, the 
heads of two doorways were discovered. 
The first of these, of the Perpendicular 
period, was filled up with brickwood, 
upon removing which, a flight of. stone 
steps in the thickness of the wall was 
brought to light; the steps are much 
worn, and are thought to have commu- 
nicated with the dormitory of the con- 


vent. The doorway further east is early 
English, the sill being three and a half 
feet below the present level of the church ; 
and at this level some fine encaustic tiles, 
embedded in mortar, were laid bare. 
Adjoining the left jamb of the latter door- 
way is a small square aperture, the stone- 
work showing that an iron lattice-work 
formerly existed. About five feet eastward 
of this is another opening oblong in shape, 
the sides placed obliquely looking east; 
and about ten feet above this another 
small opening of the same character. 
From the existence of these doorways and 
hagioscopes, it is quite clear that the 
original position of the seats could not 
have been at this spot, but in all pro- 
bability were removed here some time 
during the 18th century. 

In Ward’s “ Lives of the Gresham Pro- 
fessors” is an engraving of Sir T. Gresham’s 
monument, and seats of the same charac- 
ter are there depicted immediately beneath 
the east window of the quire. 
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I have also’ to inform you that in the 
beautiful chapel of the Holy Ghost, the 
earth has been removed to the depth of 
four feet, thereby regaining the old level, 
and exposing to view the richly sculp- 
tured base of Sir John Crosbie’s monu- 
ment which had hitherto been buried. In 
1633, Inigo Jones built a wall across this 
chapel, dividing it in half to form a 
vestry, and in this vestry are some fine 
decorated windows, the tracery perfect 
but bricked up ; and beneath the plaster 
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and woodwork, niches for statues are 
known to be in existence, The vicar is 
most anxious to open out these, but is 
deterred by want of funds. Should any 
of your readers feel disposed to assist in 
the work, contributions marked specially 
for the restoration of the Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, would be very gratefully 
received by Mr. Deputy Jones, 7, Crosby 
Square, or by myself—I am, &c., 
Rosert H. Hrs, Hon. See, 
28, Chancery Lane. 


JERRY ABERSHAW. 


5. Mr. Unsan,—In an article some 
time ago in The Standard, a correspon- 
dent stated that this criminal was hung 
on Finchley Common. Mr. J. C. Boscobel 
of Old Quebec Street, wrote the day after 
to say that “ This notorious highwayman 
was the last man hung in chains on 
Wimbledon Common, the scene of many 
of his exploits. A gravel digger found not 
long ago, at the foot of the gibbet mound, 
the chains in which he was probably hung ; 
and it was the custom at ‘ the Bald-Faced 
Stag,’ an inn hard by which he used to 
frequent, to fasten the manacles in which 
he was hung on some curious visitor, and 
then refuse to take them off until a 
ransom was paid in beer.” 

I write to inform you that I have the 
original last dying speech, &c., consisting 
of eight pages, octavo, published at the 
time, of which I send you a copy of the 
title page, proving that neither of the above 
statements is correct :— 


“HARDENED VILLANY DISPLAYED. 
“Being an account of the various felo- 
nies, footpad robberies, burglaries, murder, 
and other crimes committed by 

* Jeremiah Abershaw. 
“‘ Executed on Monday, the 3rd of August, 
on Kennington Common, and his body 
hung in chains at Putney Bottom. Also an 
account of his wicked behaviour while 


under sentence of death, going to the place 
of execution.” 

The pamphlet finishes with :— 

“He was a good-looking young man, 
only twenty-two years of age. In the 
front of this book there is a striking like- 
ness of him showing a booty to his com- 
panion, which he had taken upon the 
road.” 


It also states that— 


* When the cap was pulled over his 
eyes, he said to a person who stood near 
the cart, ‘Good-bye, Jack.’” 

“A spectator who stood very near, and 
observing him with great attention, says 
that when the cap was pulled over his 
eyes, it being a very thin one, he observed 
him greatly to change.” 


The spectator must have had very good 
eyes. 

At the finis is a woodcut of a gibbet in 
the shape of a T,.with two men hung in 
chains; also a gallows with an un-night- 
capped delinquent suspended—the ladder 
which he had ascended by his side. In 
the distance is a horse and cart, and in 
the foreground three individuals in the 
hats, wigs, and wide-skirted coats of the 
reign of George the First or Second.—I 
am, &c., 

J. H. Buorexp, 


3, Westbury Road, Bayswater. 


THE INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN. 


6. Mr. Unsay, —I have more than 
once, by your permission, freely pointed 
out errors of detail in your historical con- 
tributors ; you will now, I hope, allow me 
to express gratification with the ethnolo- 
gical theory of the contributor of “Carac- 
tacus” to your June number. 

I allude to his boldly asserting that at 
the time of Cesar’s invasion, two distinct 


races existed in this island. The one, an 
Indian race, probably aboriginal, which 
has diappeared; the other, that of the 
Gaels or Celts, one of many tribes who 
descended from the Caucasus, and whose 
descendants are still in our island along- 
side of the Teutons, who arrived centuries 
afterwards, 

The Celts evidently, like all the Cauca- 
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sian tribes, possessed the elements, or 
even the results, of civilisation: temples, 
forts,’chariots, ships, money, very possibly 
even a literature. Probably they were 
little inferior in the arts of life to what 
the Romans had been previous to their 
conquest of Greece. 

We have been too much accustomed 
from our schoolboy days to regard the 
Roman conquest of our island as we 
would that of Caffres or Bushmen by 
an European nation; it would be better 
to contemplate it as we would the contest 
of the French and the British for the pos- 
session of Canada. 
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Among the forces which opposed 
Ceesar's landing, many aborigines would 
doubtless appear as auxiliaries (just as 
American Indians were present in the 
armies of Montcalm and of Wolfe), and 
by one of the many whims of history 
their naked and painted bodies have been 
stereotyped as the features of the ances- 
tors of our Cambrian compatriots ; Greco- 
Roman arrogance, which styled all other 
races “ Barbarians,” has strengthened 
this mistake.—I am, &c., 


8. H. J. 
Sergeants’ Inn, June, 1867. 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 


7. Mr. Unspay,—Your readers doubt- 
less remember the lines of Juvenal, de- 
scriptive of a versatile individual, 


“ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, 
aliptes, 
Augur, Schcenobates, medicus, magus, 
omnia novit.” 


But still they may agree with me in think- 
ing that the following lines seem deserv- 
ing of record. The subject of them, who 
was probably also their author, has long 
been gathered to his rest, but they existed 
in the memory of others than that 
respected individual, our oldest inhabi- 
tant. They are copied from a board 
which stood formerly, and, for ought I 
know, may still stand, over the door of 
one John Grove, at White Waltham, 
Berkshire :— ° 


“John Grove, Grocer, and Dealer in 


Tea, 

Sells the finest of Congou, and best of 
Bohea; 

A Dealer in Coppices, and measurer of 


Land : 

Sells the finest of Snuff, and fine lily- 
white Sand; 

A Singer of Psalms, and a Scrivener of 


Money ; 
SERJEANTS’ 


8. Mr. Urnsay,—In one of your weekly 
contemporaries, mention was lately made 
of the chapel of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street (which is a peculiar and extra- 
parochial), having been long disused, and 
pulled down in the last century. 

The Inn, being then the property of 
the Dean and Chapter of York, was 15 
Henrici VIII. leased by them to the 
College of Serjeants-at-law; this lease 
was renewed in 1670, and the Inn, which 


Collects the Land Tax, and sells fine 
Virgin Honey ; 

A Ragman, a Carrier, a Baker of Bread ; 

He’s Clerk to the Living as well as the 
Dead ; 

Vestry Clerk, Petty Constable; sells 
Scissors and Knives, 

Best Vinegar and Buckles; and collects 
the Small Tythes. 

He’s a Treagurer to Clubs; a Maker of 
Wills ; 

He surveys Men’s Estates, and vends 
Henderson’s Pills; 

Woollen Draper and Hosier; sells all 
sorts of Shoes, 

With the best Earthenware ; also takes 
in the News; 

Deals in Hurdles and Eggs, sells the 
best of Small Beer, 

The finest Sea-Coals; and Elected Over- 
seer. 

He’s Deputy Surveyor, sells fine Writ- 
ing Paper, 

Has a Vote for the County, and a Linen- 
Draper ; 

A Dealer in Cheese, sells fine Hamp- 
shire Bacon, 

Plays the Fiddle divinely, if I’m not 
mistaken.” 


I am, &c., 
Currosus. 


INN CHAPEL. 


had been destroyed in the Great Fire, 
was then rebuilt “with chapel, hall, and 
kitchen.” The College subsequently sold 
their lease to the Amicable Life Assu- 
rance Society, who, on the site of the 
chapel, hall, and kitchen, erected a hand- 
some stone building, now the office for the 
Registration of Joint Stock Companies. 
I helieve that the Amicable Society have 
since purchased the reversion of the lease 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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The tradition of the disuse of the 
chapel is curious. The Benchers of the 
Inn dispensed with the daily morning 
service in consideration of the advanced 
age of their chaplain, who however lived 
fifteen years longer; then they declined 
to appoint another chaplain, because the 
office was a sinecure. ‘Twenty years 
afterwards, their hall being condemned, 
to avoid building a new hall, they con- 
verted the chapel, “which had not been 
used as a chapel for thirty-five years,” 
into a hall. The altar furniture is said 
to have been preserved at Serjeants’ Inn, 
Chancery-lane, the present seat of the 
College of Serjeants, and the chalices and 
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other vessels to be placed among the 
plate on the high table in the hall; but 
the latter is, I would hope, not true. 

Herbert, in “Inns of Court,” 1804, 
merely says: “ On the site of the ancient 
hall (which was long used as a chapel) 
the Amicable Society have lately erected 
a very elegant building for the transaction 
of their business.” It will be noticed that 
the terms “ancient” and “long used” 
are not applicable to the date he gives, 
as extracted above, for the rebuilding of 
the “chapel, hall, and kitchen.” 

Iam, &e., 
James H. Sarra. 
June, 1857. 


TIN TRUMPETS AT WILLOUGHTON AND THORNEY. 


9. Mr. Urnsan,—lI lately saw in the 
window of Mr. Potter, dealer in musical 
instruments, 30, Whitehall, a large brass 
trumpet, in size and form very similar to 
those recently described in your pages by 
Mr. Peacock. It was labelled “ Lighthouse 
Signal Horn,” and the fact of such an in- 


strument being now made for such a. pur- 
pose, I think, confirms the notion that the 
tin trumpets were intended for something 
of the kind.—I am, &c., 
J. T. Fowzer. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
May 23, 1867. 


PRAYER FOR THE PARLIAMENT. 


10. Mr. Unsay,—lIn the church of this 
parish, where I have lately come to be 
curate in sole charge, is a prayer-book 
(Oxford, 1793), in which, where we now 
have it in the prayer for the Parliament, 
“ welfare of our Sovereign and her domi- 
nions,” the last word used in this clause 
is “kingdoms.” In another prayer-book 
(Cambridge, 1789) by me, I find it also 
“kingdoms” ; but in a later one (Oxford, 


1811), changed to our present form of 
words. Between the two dates, 1793 and 
1811, the Union with Ireland had taken 
place. Willany one inform me if it was 
at the Union (1801) that the change took 
place, and on what authority ?—I am, &c., 


C. J. Anmisteap, F.S,A. 


Withcall Rectory, Louth. 
May, 1867. 


A VOICE FROM A LINCOLNSHIRE PARSONAGE. 


11. Mr. Ursan,—Your readers may 
be interested by knowing that in this 
parish of Alvingham not only do the two 
churches of St. Adelwold and St. Mary 
stand together, separated only by a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, but they are both 
still used regularly for the performance of 
divine service. One of these churches 
was from the first the parish church of 
Alvingham; the other was, doubtless, 
originally a private chapel attached to 
the abbey which formerly stood here ; 
but it has for many years been used as 
the church of the neighbouring parish of 
Cockerington St, Mary, now consolidated 
with Alvingham. 

Another curious circumstance I may 
mention in connection with this church- 
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yard, and for which I sincerely hope that 
no parallel can be found in England, is 
the fact that it is in private hands, and 
is regularly let and sold, together with 
the adjoining farm, as a part of the old 
abbey lands, alienated at the Reformation. 
The parishioners of both parishes, I should 
add, exercise the rights of burial; but the 
fees are claimed by the owner of the 
property. 

If any of your readers should think this 
case sufficiently curious to merit further 
inquiry, I shall be happy to give them 
such information as lies in my power. 

Tam, &c., 
Arrtuur Sorrvenor. 

Alwingham Parsonage, Louth, 

Lincolnshire. 
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Kent.—Within the last month an Anglo-Saxon cemetery has been 
brought to light at Horton Kirby, by diggings made for the foundations 
of houses on the slope of the high ground adjoining the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, on the eastern side of the viaduct, near the 
Farningham-road Station, Several graves had been opened, and the 
contents dispersed, before special attention was directed to the import- 
ance of the discovery ; but, fortunately, information was soon given to 
the Rev. R. P. Coates, of Darenth, who immediately proceeded to the 
spot, and took measures to ensure the proper examination of the graves 
hitherto undisturbed. At the same time, Mr. Coates collected some of 
the antiquities which had not been carried away by the workmen ; and 
he kindly invited me to assist him in examining the site. During two 
days we accordingly attended, and with some labourers laid open 
several graves ; and determined on suggesting to the Kentish Archzo- 
logical Society the expediency of making a careful exploration of the 
locality. The portion of the cemetery examined by us evidently had 
been restricted to the poorer population of the neighbourhood. The 
graves were sunk superficially only in the chalk, and cut without care or 
method, contrary to those of the wealthier class, which are usually sunk 
deep in the chalk, and smoothly cut and finished. In several instances 
they had not been made long enough for the bodies to be extended 
at full length, and consequently the skeletons had the appearance of 
being doubled up or distorted so as to fit the graves. The bones were 
generally much decomposed, and in the graves of children had entirely 
disappeared. The social position of the tenants of the graves we 
examined was, moreover, proved by the total absence of weapons and 
ornaments in many, and of the humble character of the objects deposited 
in others. In nearly all, however, a small knife was found near the left 
hip, especially in the graves of women. ‘The most interesting of those 
we opened disclosed a saucer-shaped fibula, in bronze gilt, near the left 
shoulder of the skeleton ; a small bronze sheath upon the breast; by 
the left hip a key and a knife attached to a ring, all in iron ; and by the 
right hip a bone spindle-whorl—implements peculiarly characteristic of 
the Saxon woman, as also of the English housewife, down to the last 
century. From a grave opened previously to our superintendence, Mr. 
Coates obtained a larger example of the saucer-shaped fibula, having in 
the centre a cruciform pattern, between the limbs of which are rudely- 
formed grotesque human heads: the smaller is set with red glass or 
garnet. Fibulz of this kind are very common in Saxon graves‘in Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire; but hitherto they have only 
been sparingly found in Kent: no example occurred in the numerous 
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graves in East Kent opened by Bryan Faussett. In one of the Horton 
graves, it may be mentioned, was a small whetstone. 

Some very recent discoveries in one of the rich Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
teries near Canterbury, are described by Mr. John Brent in another part 
of this month’s GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 


Cambridgeshire—Some interesting specimens of medizval pottery 
have been found in an old long-unused well at Barnwell, near Cam- 
bridge, of which, by the kindness of Mr, De Wilde, engravings are here 


presented, which illustrated an article from that gentleman’s pen in the 
Northampton Mercury. Mr. De Wilde, as his observations evince, has 
well studied his subject. He remarks how little we know chronologically 
of the medizval pottery, and how rare it is in comparison with the more 
ancient kinds ; and says, correctly, that “‘the pitcher which an Anglo- 
Norman girl took to the well is a more rare object than the patera with 
which the Roman priest assisted at the sacrifice.” The examples 
engraved (a few only of the number found in the well) are thus 
described :— 

“ The smallest in the group is about six inches high, and is not un- 
graceful in form. It belongs, we should suppose, to a very early time. 
The size and strength of the handle are remarkable. It is covered with 
a green glaze, Next to it stands a vessel of a later period probably, 
much ornamented considering the rudeness of the manufacture. It is 
of red ware adorned with green glaze, which is partially worn from the 
ribs of the fluting, leaving the colour of the earth. Here the handle is 
almost disproportionately small in comparison with the bulk of the lower 
part of the vessel. It is twisted, and joined to the body with something 
like an ornamental termination. Round the neck is an ornament formed 
apparently by the hollow end of a stick, making circles which overlap 
each other. It is over a foot high. The third in the group is, so far as 
we know, quite unique. It is of a red-coloured clay, dashed below the 
spout with a patch of brown glaze, and is elegant though simple in form. 
The handle is set on gracefully, ending below in a trefoil, compressed 
in the centre as if with the thumb, and having the groove down the 
centre, which seems a characteristic of medizval pottery. But its 
special peculiarity is a hole near the bottom, by which the contents may 
be tapped. In the ‘bars’ of the spirit vaults of our own time a shelf 
may be seen next the ceiling, along which is a range of small stone- 
ware barrels, with taps in them, and labelled with the spirit or liqueur 
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they contain. For some such purpose we may suppose the present 
vessel to have been intended. After it was filled, it was either incon- 
venient or undesirable to move it, and the contents were drawn by 
something of a spigot? This vessel is much superior in its manufacture 
to that of the one preceding it, which is remarkably ill-calculated to 
stand. It is as if it had been filled with liquid while the clay was yet 
soft, and held up, so that the bottom acquired a kind of bagging. form. 
In the tapped vessel this is not at all the case; it stands firmly and 
well. We fancy that there is something in the neatness and cleanness 
of its manufacture characteristic of the Early English period. 

“‘ The first pitcher which follows belongs evidently to the same family 
as the second in the former group, though it is of a different pattern. 
Here a kind of rose ornament occupies the whole of the neck instead of 
being confined to a single ring. Like the other example, the handle is 
of the twisted form, and the body is grooved and striped. The body 
in this instance is covered with a dark green glaze, which has been 
worn from the ribs, leaving the bare red earth. The lower part also is 
unglazed. The next has something of the tea-pot form. It was appa- 
rently intended for a decoction to be kept hot and poured out. A kind 
of vermicular ornament decorates it, with a trefoil leaf at the top. A 
brown glaze covers it all over. We are not sure that the next and last 
which we have figured is not earlier than those we have described. The 
manufacture seems rudest of any, except that it has the elaboration of 
a spout. The neck is ornamented with horizontal flutings, but has no 
other ornament, and the handle is twisted. The body is ribbed, but 





the ribs are waved, and so wide asunder as not to form grooves. The 
neck is depressed on one side. There is a spout which communicates 
with the body, not by a complete opening, but by a hole in the neck.” 


Roman London.—The Society of Antiquaries of London have recently 
published, in the “ Archzeologia,” some interesting papers on Roman 
London, which are worthy every attention ; but to the arguments and 
opinions I can here render no further tribute than by pointing them out 
as worthy of careful study. They are by Mr. Black, Mr. Lewin, and Mr. 
Tite. Mr. Black gives the result of a well-studied examination of the 
main theories on the original site of Roman London, before. the city 
was increased to the dimensions shown by the remains of walls yet 
extant ; and then presents his own views. Mr. Arthur Taylor, in his 
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papers printed in the “‘ Archzologia,” vol. xxiii., suggests as the original 
site of Londinium, that portion which extends from Walbrook to Billings- 
gate, including in breath little more than Cannon-street and Dowgate, 
the western gate being Dowgate, the eastern Billingsgate. But within 
this tract, Mr. Black remarks, is “ Cold Harbor,” “the name and nature 
of which are sufficient to prove that its situation must have been on the 
outside of a city, and could not have formed part of a very small 
ancient town.” Mr. Black suggests that all “Cold Harbors” were at 
one time places of entertainment for travellers or drovers, for rest and 
fodder ; but it is possible, from the situations in which they are found, 
that the name was often applied to any place or dwelling in a state of 
confirmed ruin or desolation. But Mr. Black’s greatest objections to 
Mr. ‘Taylor’s scheme lie in the facts that there is no water-defence on the 
river-side; that Billingsgate, “always reputed to be a water-gate, is really 
an artificial harbour or dock, similar to Queenhithe or Puddle-dock,” 
London stone, Mr. Taylor considers as a milliary near one of the gates, 
and not placed in a forum. All agree that the irregular, polygonal form 
made by the walls the foundations of which have been traced, indicate, 
not the original city, but its extended site, as planned at a comparatively 
late period. It is most difficult to say positively what were the exact 
dimensions of the earlier city. Mr. Black, taking into consideration the 
physical features of the place, makes the western line and part of the 
northern accord with extant remains: and he draws the southern line 
between Ludgate and Thames-street, in a line with Cannon-street as far 
as Walbrook, which he adopts as the eastern boundary. In his own 
words (referring to a map which accompanies the paper) :—“ First, I 
have drawn the base line before described and projected ; and from St. 
Andrew’s Hill to a point westward of Dowgate. Next, I have thrown 
up two lines from the extremities thereof, at right angles, to Ludgate 
and the existing line of wall on the west, and to a point in or near 
Coleman-street on the east; the upper ends of which lines give the 
real line of wall from Giltspur-street to Aldersgate, and a supported line 
Of wall from Aldersgate to Coleman-street.” 

Mr. Black discovered, during recent excavations for drainage, a 
portion of a wall on St. Peter's Hill, near Great Knightrider-street, 
which he considers belonged to the primitive boundary-wall of Roman 
London, and so far supporting his theory. But it may be questioned 
whether it sufficiently answers what may be thought the requisites of a 
Roman city wall. Mr. Black states it to be “ 3 ft. 8in. thick at the base, 
being rubble to the height of 3 ft. from the footing which stood in the 
gravel and sand of the bed of the Thames. Then followed Roman 
bricks, in courses, to the further height of 3 ft. ro. inches; then rubble 
again to the height of 2 ft. 2 in., diminishing in thickness from 3 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 9 in. at the top, which lay 5 ft. 10 in. below the surface of the 
ground, almost at the upper extremity of Peter's Hill. The wall, how- 
ever, did not lie in a direction parallel to Knightrider-street, which bends 
somewhat northward at that place. A further portion was discovered on 
the northern side of the way in Great Knightrider-street, exactly in the 
direction indicated by the former measurements. From this spot we 
found the wall tend to the exact line of the front wall of the parish 
church a little to the eastward, whence I have been able to get a true 
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base line for a southern wall of the City, above the ‘hills,’ and exclud- 
ing all their slopes and Thames-street, as might have been expected in 
the laying out and circumvallations of the primitive city.” The width 
of this wall is one argument against accepting it as the City wall: it is 
not half the width of what we must believe to have been the later wall 
of Londinium, neither is it half the width of the wall of any other Roman 
city with the remains of which I am acquainted; but, in any case, Mr. 
Black’s papers are worthy of every consideration ; and it is to be hoped 
that further discoveries may verify his ingenious theories. 

Mr. Lewin, in his paper, entitled “Sketch of British and Roman 
London,” believes that Londinium was not walled before the time of 
Constantine, an opinion Which he will probably modify on further con- 
sideration. He observes that “ Roman London continued to expand 
itself until it attained its maximum, under Constantine the Great, in the 
first half of the 4th century, when, for the first time, London was sur- 
rounded by a massive wall of brickwork, bristling with towers.” Admit- 
ting that London was unwalled when, in the reign of Nero, the Britons. 
sacked the place, the interval between the period of that disaster and the 
time of Constantine is far too wide for a city of such importance to be 
without walls. Wherever we may imagine the earlier Roman town to 
have stood, we cannot imagine it without walls. 

Mr. Tite’s paper, “On the Discoveries of Roman Remains at various 
times in London,” adds to what was previously known, particulars 
relating to the bringing to light additional portions of the villa in 
Leadenhall-street, over the site of which stood the India House. Here 
was found the superb tessellated pavement drawn and engraved by Mr. 
T. Fisher, who stated that it was found at the depth of nine and a-half 
feet. Mr. Tite suggests that Fisher, in mistake, wrote nine for nineteen, 
because at the depth of nineteen feet Mr. Tite discovered another room 
which evidently belonged to the same building, and which, as he 
observes, without doubt stood upon the natural level of Roman London. 
Over a portion of this room stood the street wall of the India House. 
But a more important discovery was subsequently made : “ Immediately 
in front of the portico of the India House, and under the pavement of 
the street, some coal-cellars had been constructed, no doubt at the time 
of the erection of the portico. The foundation of one of the division- 
walls of one of these cellars, about 9 ft. 6 in. below the ground, had 
been built across a tessellated pavement of a somewhat elegant pattern ; 
and forming, no doubt, the floor of a small room. This, of course, 
induced Mr. Tite to modify his opinion (very naturally entertained) as 
regards the depth of the pavement published by Fisher; and, to recon- 
cile the great disparity of the two depths, he is inclined to consider that 
the house had two floors, or floors at different levels—one 10 ft. below 
the other. It may, however, be questioned whether the deepest did not 
belong to a much earlier house, destroyed, perhaps, during some con- 
vulsion. ‘The position of this building materially interferes with the 
belief that the modern Leadenhall-street is the actual site of one of the 
streets or roads of Roman London. Some years since, when excava- 
tions were made in Leadenhall-street further eastward, considerable 
quantities of Roman building materials—such as tiles, mortar, &c.— 
were found. 
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The Crania from the West of England Tumuli.—In the recently-pub- 
lished “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries” is a report of a 
discussion, which may be abridged as follows :—Dr. Thurnam, one of 
the editors of the “ Crania Britannica,” observed that, “in the counties 
of Gloucester, Wilts, and Somerset, the Long Barrows, which are com- 
paratively few in number, are frequently accompanied by smaller 
circular barrows. In the long barrows no trace of metal has hitherto 
been found, but only flint and stone implements, and in them we find 
only long skulls; but when we come to examine the round barrows, 
which contain spear-heads and dagger-blades of bronze, we find round 
skulls.” 

Professor Huxley confirmed from his own experience the views enter- 
tained by Dr. Thurnam on the coincidence of the long skull with the 
long barrow. Mr. John Crawfurd said: “ I have no confidence in skulls 
long or round: these are relative terms that tell you nothing. They say 
that a skull is more or less round, or more or less long, but nothing 
beyond it. Now, two skilful anatomists are here present, and I ask them 
if I were to lay before them fifty or one hundred skulls, including those 
of Teutons, of Anglo-Saxons, of Celts, of Sclaves, of Hindoos, of Chinese 
even, and of Arabs, whether they could tell me which was one, or which 
was the other? How should he be able to tell? You cannot tell the 
difference between the skull of the dog and the wolf; and there are a 
great number (sometimes we call them forty and sometimes sixty) diffe- 
rent types of men. Although nothing is easier than to distinguish a lion 
from a tiger, you cannot tell a tiger’s skull from a lion’s, either as a part 
or a whole skull.” Professor Huxley remarked on the questions raised 
by Mr. Crawfurd :—“ To one or two of his positions I should venture to 
give a direct negative. As respects the dog and the wolf, and I include 
the jackal in the same category, I believe he is quite right in saying 
there is no precise line of demarcation between those animals; but I 
disagree with him iz /ofo if he says there is no difference between the 
skulls of different races of mankind, And then, as to lions and tigers, 
they can be distinguished by their skulls just.as easily as by their stripes 
and the character of their coats. With respect to the question of cranial 
difference, I think there is a great deal of what Goéthe calls Wahrheit 
und Dichtung, truth and fiction, in what Mr. Crawfurd has said. There 
is truth in so far as the varity of colour, complexion, and hair of men 
may sometimes be more marked than the varieties of their cranial 
structure. So far as that goes, I should be very largely inclined to agree 
with him, and should say one might be unable to distinguish the skulls 
of some races of mankind who are very different from others in their 
hair and complexion, just as it would be very difficult to distinguish by 
their skulls a jackal from a wolf. But it is equally true that there are cer- 
tain races which are distinguishable by their cranial characteristics. There 
are particular forms of skulls which you find over a certain geographical 
area, and do not find anywhere else. I take, for example, one of the 
largest continuous areas in the whole world, that is to say, Australia. 
Anybody who examines a collection of Australian skulls never finds any- 
thing but the long form; the broad skull is not known among the 
Australians. The whole of the large continent of Africa which lies south 
of the Sahara never presents a broad skull. In the south of Germany, 
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and thence eastward to Central Asia, including the whole Central 
Asian area, we shall find as a general rule a broad type of skull pre- 
dominating.” 

Mr. Crawfurd, in answer, said—“ Professor Huxley has pointed out 
a very small number of savages in Australia where the skulls are all 
long ; and he has pointed out the skulls of the African race, and they 
are all long also. But can he tell me the difference between the- skull 
of the African Negro and the skull of the Australian? I do not believe 
that he can, or that he will venture to do so. There are two distinct 
races in Asia, the Arab and the Hindoo. No two people can be more 
distinct as to race, physically and mentally. Can Professor Huxley tell 
me the difference between an Arab’s skull and a Hindoo’s skull? I am 
sure he cannot. Professor Huxley has stated that throughout the whole 
of Central Asia, wherein there exists a vast number of races wholly dis- 
tinct, the whole of the skulls were of a broad type in themselves. How 
then? What is the distinction between broad skulls and long skulls, 
because they are one and the same in totally different races? In the 
extreme case of the African we do not require an examination of the 
skull ; we know perfectly well a Negro and a white man without examin- 
ing the skull ; and I will repeat what I have said before, on the autho- 
rity of an eminent comparative anatomist of the very class and rank of 
Mr. Huxley himself, whom I once consulted about this very opinion 
I am venturing to give before the Society, as to the extreme uncertainty 
of the skull as a test of race, and he said, ‘ Certainly, I am quite satisfied 
that it is a most uncertain test ;’ and he took up a skull placed among 
the African skulls in a certain extensive museum ; but when he turned 
up the skull he saw the label upon it, ‘ Head of a Scotch sergeant killed 
in the Battle of Waterloo.’ There were about 120 skulls of the different 
classes of Hindoos exhibited by the same great anatomist, and they 
included not only Hindoos, but Nepaulese, and even Tibetans ; and 
the conclusion he came to was this—‘ I do not see any great difference 
between these skulls and such as might have been turned out of an 
English churchyard.’ ” 


The British Museum.—Mrx. Franks, in his annual report to the Society 
of Antiquaries, on national antiquities acquired for the British Museum, 
mentions among many remains of more or less interest a cruciform plate 
in bronze, found in the Thames, which Mr. Franks assigns to the class 
he terms late Celtic. It is highly ornamented, of chaste and elegant 
design, and is in every respect remarkable. Equally interesting are the 
specimens of jewellery of the Saxon period, or bearing so close a resem- 
blance to the personal ornaments found in Anglo-Saxon graves, as to 
justify their being referred to that period, obtained from abroad, and of 
unquestionable foreign workmanship: they have a family resemblance, 
but differ in their more minute details. The most remarkable of these 
is “a circular fibula found at Canosa in Southern Italy. This ornament 
is about three inches in diameter, and consists of a circular cloisonné 
enamel on gold, and with gold outlines. It represents the bust of a 
royal personage with large ear-rings and pendants; and, singularly 
enough, wearing a fibula of the same kind as that in question. Around 
are two ranges of pearls pierced and fixed in their places by small gold 
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loops or bands, between which the pearls are placed. There is a border 
of cloisonné enamel of an elegant pattern ; at the back is a silver plate 
and the usual fixings for a pin; at the lower part are three gold loops 
for pendants, such as appear in the fibula represented in the enamel. 
The enamel is of the same kind as the famous Alfred jewel, but it is 
of rather more finished execution. The only other specimen with which 
I am acquaimted is one found in London, and published in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxix. pl. x.” This also is now in the British Museum. 

This museum has also added to its collection of Pilgrims’ Signs, and 
Mr, Franks describes one representing the murder of Becket, with the 
figures of Reginald Fitz-Urse and the archbishop, and connected with a 
pouch for a relic. It is inscribed 4+ REGENALDVS FILIVS HVRS : THOMAS: 
MARTIRIVM FECE FR. é 

A relic (of no great antiquity), presented by Mr. J. R. Wise, is interest- 
ing as illustrating a passage in Shakspeare’s As You Like Jt (Act ii. 
sc. iv.), where Touchstone says of his mistress, “And I remember the 
kissing of her batlet.” It is a smal! bat or batlet, such as was formerly 
used in Warwickshire, and probably elsewhere, for washing coarse cloths 
or linen in a stream. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Joseph Mayer has recently given his valuable museum 
of antiquities to the town of Liverpool. Its pecuniary value cannot be 
estimated at a sum under 50,000/, But such a sum would be far in- 
adequate for the formation of such a collection at the present day ; for 
Mr. Mayer has spent almost a life in forming it, and has expended 
almost or quite the above sum, to say nothing of the toil and anxiety 
indispensable for the getting together rare works of ancient art from 
various countries. But wealth and industry alone could never have 
ensured the gathering into one focus works which should be truly 
vaiuable to the artist, the antiquary, and the historian. Information and 
judgment are required, and that discrimination which long experience 
alone can give, to ensure the rejection of what is worthless, as well as 
the acquisition of what is precious ; and this museum proclaims how 
well in Mr. Mayer all these good qualities have been centered. The 
Corporation has resolved on placing a marble statue of this ‘benefactor 
to Liverpool in the museum in its new abode, and Signor Fontana is 
appointed to execute it. As a statue can only be in one place, it may 
be suggested to the Corporation that a medal would be a fit pendant to 
the statue. It might have the portrait of Mr. Mayer; and on the reverse 
a copy of the statue, with an appropriate inscription. Medals can be 
sent all over the world : they are as durable as statues, or more so, and 
they demand and are worthy of the highest artistic skill. 


Sctentific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science—Mr. Cleveland Abbe, an American astronomer, 
studying at the Pulkova Observatory, communicates to the Royal 
Astronomical Society a memoir on the distribution of nebulz in space, 
based upon an examination of Sir J. Herschel’s last catalogue of nebulz 
and star-clusters. His conclusions are, that star-clusters are members 
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of the Milky Way, and are nearer to us than the average of faint stars ; 
that the nebulz, resolved and unresolved, lie in general without the 
Milky Way, and that the latter is essentially stellar; that the visible 
universe is composed of systems of which the Milky Way, the two 
Nubeculz, and the Nebulz are the individuals, being themselves com- 
posed of stars, simple, multiple, or in clusters, and of gaseous bodies of 
regular and irregular outlines. He considers that the paucity of nebulz 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Milky Way implies that they 
are actually either fainter and scarcer, or that the visible universe is less 
extended in that direction: and according to this view it follows that 
the Nubeculz are nebulz accidentally near to our system.—On the 
night of the zoth of April last, observers were on the sharp look out for 
the meteors that belong to the annual shower of that date; but, in 
England and Ireland, nothing was seen on account of cloudy skies. 
One continental observer only seems to have been more fortunate ; it 
appears from some observations just published, that Professor Karlinski, 
at Cracow, fixed the paths of nineteen meteors with such accuracy as to 
determine a very accurate radiant point: they varied in size from the 
first to the third magnitude, and were all seen between midnight and 
3 A.M. local time.—Mr. Graham concludes from an analysis of a speci- 
men of the meteoric iron of Lenarto, which gave off three times its 
volume of hydrogen gas when heated and tested by a Sprengel aspirator, 
that this meteorite came from a dense atmosphere of hydrogen gas, 
having been charged with hydrogen when in a state of ignition ; and as 
we must look for such an atmosphere beyond the limits of the solar 
system, and as from the spectral researches of Mr. Huggins and Padre 
Secchi, it appears certain that hydrogen is the principal element of 
many of the fixed stars, Mr. Graham suggests that the Lenarto meteor 
“ may be looked upon as holding imprisoned within it, and bearing to us, 
hydrogen from the stars!”—Mr. Birt, the facile princeps of the Lunar 
Committee of the British Association, has circulated the first fruits of 
his labours toward the construction of the great lunar map, the formation 
of which is the ultimate object of the said committee. This first con- 
tribution consists of two not very intelligible outline diagrams, showing 
the relative positions of all objects within the vision of telescopes of a 
certain power comprised between o and 5 degrees west lunar longitude, 
and o and ro degrees south lunar latitude.—Afropos of the little lunar 
crater (Zinné), which was supposed to have undergone some changes a 
few months ago, Professor Respighi, an Italian astronomer, who has 
been particularly observing the object, states his conviction that no 
change has taken place, or at least that the evidence of change is vague 
and inconclusive. The writer is disposed, from his own observations, 
to indorse this conclusion.~—Which is the Hunters’ Moon? Opinions 
seem to be divided upon the question. It is mostly held that it is the 
full moon occurring next after the autumnal equinox; but a recent 
correspondent of the Astronomical Register gives some authorities for 
the opinion that it is the full moon which falls at about the time of the 
vernal equinox. Can any of SyLvanus Ursan’s literary friends cite 





ae Since this was written Professor Wolf, of Zurich, and Mr. Rutherford, the Ame- 
rican celestial photographer, have each put forth statements of their disbelief in any 
changes having taken place. 
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any poetical allusions or traditional evidence that will help to decide 
the point?—A modest attempt to prove that the earth is a prolate 
instead of an oblate spheroid has been put forth by Mr. Bakewell, the 
inventor of a copying telegraph, and author of several popular scientific 
works. A more pretentious essay on the subject, filling a moderate-sized 
volume, appeared a few years ago from the pen of M. Gumpach.—The 
annual visitation of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, took place on 
the first of the past month. On these occasions the presidents of the 
Royal and Royal Astronomical Societies, the holders of astronomical 
chairs at Oxford and Cambridge, and other scientific men, constituted 
“visitors” by Royal warrant, assemble to make a formal inspection of 
the instruments and apparatus, and receive a report of the year’s pro- 
ceedings from the Astronomer-Royal; and it has been customary of 
late years for the Chairman of the Board of Visitors to invite a large 
number of scientific amateurs to view the establishment. We have not 
space to quote more than a single paragraph from the extensive document 
that embodies the report presented this year; this paragraph relates to 
the science of meteorology, and may interest those who fancy they are 
doing great service to science by reading barometers and thermometers 
several times a day, and publishing their observations in extenso. The 
Astronomer-Royal says: “I have felt myself unable to decide on any 
plan for the further treatment of the meteorological observations. .... 
The present time, however, in which so many meteorological observa- 
tories have suddenly sprung up, and have commenced printing their 
observations in detail, seems a proper one for considering the subject. 
Whether the effect of the movement will be that millions of useless 
observations will be added to the millions that already exist, or whether 
something may be expected to result which will lead to a meteorological 
theory, I cannot hazard a conjecture. ‘This only I believe, that it will 
be useless at present to attempt a process of mechanical theory, and 
that all that can be done must be to connect phenomena by laws of 
induction ; but the induction must be carried out by numerous and 
troublesome trials in different directions, the greater part of which 
would probably be failures.” The “millions of (useless?) observations 
that already exist” are, however, to receive an addition in the shape of 
more instrument readings taken high in air, for a scientific commission, 
consisting of members of the French Institute, the Imperial Observatory, 
and the College of France, has been formed for the purpose of carrying 
out observations and experiments in the clouds, by means of M. Nadar’s 
great balloon, the Géant. Instruments were in preparation in the former 
part of last month, and an early ascent was then anticipated. At the time 
of writing we have not heard whether any ascent has taken place. 


Geology.—Mr. Sterry Hunt, chemist to the Canadian Geological 
Commission, delivered a Friday-evening discourse on cosmical geology 
at the Royal Institution, on May 31st, and explained upon what prin- 
ciples a huge mass of nebulous matter was probably transformed into 
the solid globe we inhabit. His lecture was announced under the 
attractive title of “The Chemistry of the Primeval Earth.”—Mr. Croll 
continues, in the Philosophical Magazine, his researches upon the relation 
between cosmical and geological phenomena, referring however to times 
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a little more recent than the period of Mr. Hunt's transformation, above 
alluded to. His present paper is devoted to the change in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and to the effect which this change would have on the 
relative numbers of warm days occurring at the poles and at the equator, 
and as a consequence on the variation of climate, the alteration of sea- 
levels—due to melting of the polar ice caps—and attendant geological 
phenomena.—At a late meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Mr. E. L. Berthoud gave a description of the hot springs 
abounding at Soda Creek (Western Kansas). Some of these springs 
yield water at a temperature of nearly 100° Fahrenheit ; they deposit an 
efflorescence of pure white colour and saline taste on the surrounding 
ground and stones. ‘The waters have chalybeate qualities, and approxi- 
mate very much to those of the famous Saratoga springs ; they also 
yield an iron deposit. But the most singular fact is, that a human 
skeleton was discovered there by some miners in September, 1860 ; it 
was buried twenty-two yards deep, lying on its face, in a deposit of 
gravel. Below the skeleton were portions of a pine tree, to all appear- 
ance similar to those at present growing on the adjacent country. Mr. 
Berthoud concludes from these discoveries that we have, within the 
period of man, evidence that either the convulsions which produced the 
Rocky Mountain range in Western Kansas occurred within recent 
geological times, or else that a sudden cause scooped out the low in- 
terior mountain basin in which the Gregory, Russel and Nevada Lakes, 
now mined and populated, are located.—An expedition is fitting out in 
New York, under the charge of Professor Orton, of the University of 
Rochester (U.S.), for the purpose of making a special study of the 
volcanic region about Quito. Twelve members of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of Williams College constitute the exploring company, 
and the expense is defrayed by friends of the college.—Dr. Feuchtwanger 
lately read before the Polytechnic Association at New York a paper on 
Gypsum: its nature, geological formation, and the region of country 
through which it is found. His remarks referred to a recent visit to 
the largest gypsum deposit in the world, near Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
It was stated that 100,000 tons of plaster of Paris are annually exported 
from this locality.—At the instigation of the French Imperial Observatory 
and the President of the Council of Health of the War Depét, a report 
on the Algerian earthquakes of January and February last has been 
drawn up by Dr. Perrier, physician-in-chief of the Algerian division of 
the French army. The report embraces all available meteorological 
and physical phenomena and pathological consequences. It is printed 
in the supplements to the “ Bulletin International de l’Observatoire de 
Paris,” May 17 and June 14. 


Geography, &¢.—Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, gives some particulars concerning Russian-America, de- 
rived from the labours of two explorers who have been in that field 
between one and two years. It appears that the climate during the 
winter months is about the same as that of Washington, and during the 
summer months very foggy. The whole country is heavily timbered, 
and the soil produces excellent edible vegetables and roots; furred 
animals thickly people the ground, and fish in exhaustless numbers the 
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waters. Surface washings of gold have been discovered in the streams, 
native copper and iron in various places, and excellent coal in large 
quantities, Five or six thousand Russians, and about ten times that 
number of industrious and tractable Esquimaux, constitute the popula- 
tion. If all this be plain and unvarnished the Americans must have got 
a bargain.—The party we spoke of last month as having set out on an 
exploring expedition along the 4oth parallel of latitude, consists of ten 
members, among whom are three topographers, three geologists, a zoolo- 
gist, a botanist, and a photographer ; the military escort and the packers 
and drivers will swell the company to thirty-nine. The proposed line of 
exploration extends about 1000 miles, by 100 broad, from Pyramid 
Lake, near Virginia city, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, to 
Denver city, on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. The explorers 
hope to reach Salt Lake City next year, and to complete their work 
in three years. The survey is ordered by Congress.—At a meeting of 
the Geographical Society, on June 3, 2 Paper was read by Mr. A. G, 
Findlay, “On the last Journey of Dr. Livingstone in relation to the 
Sources of the Nile.” ‘The conclusion to which the author arrived, after 
an elaborate investigation of the accounts of all previous explorers of 
the great lakes of Central Africa, was, that Livingstone, in passing beyond 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, had crossed the southern watershed of 
the Nile basin. He believed that Dr. Kirk’s deductions from the 
reports of the Johanna men were correct, namely, that Livingstone had 
settled the northern termination of the Nyassa Lake, and consequently 
any streams met with beyond, flowing to the north-west, must be tribu- 
taries of Lake Tanganyika, which lake in all probability communicated 
with Albert Nyanza and the Nile,—the relative reported levels of these 
waters, on examination, proving to be in harmony with this supposition.— 
Mr. W. Ellis, of the Greenwich Observatory, delivered a lecture—on 
May 28—to the members of the British Horological Institute upon the 
subject of Longitude, historical and practical, describing the various 
methods that may be used, and their comparative excellencies, and 
drawing attention in particular to the advantages of the method by elec- 
tric telegraph signals, which has wrought such a revolution in Longitude 
determinations between fixed-stations. The lecture will doubtless ap- 
pear in full in the monthly journal of the Institute.—A desideratum long 
felt by nautical and geographical observers has been an artificial horizon 
for use in sextant observations. Some years ago such a thing was sug- 
gested by Captain Becher, and consisted in a heavy pendulum carrying 
a horizontal arm furnished with marks, which, when “ sighted” together, 
offered a horizontal line to which objects could be brought in the field 
of the sextant telescope as to the natural horizon. This instrument, 
however, had several practical defects, and failed to receive adoption. 
Within the past few weeks Mr. C. F. Varley, of telegraphic fame, has 
contrived and caused to be constructed a more hopeful appliance, one 
which promises to answer all wants. He uses the pendulum for obtain- 
ing a horizontal line, but his pendulum is only a grain or two in weight, 
and its rapid vibrations are checked by the whole pendulum, sight and 
all, being immersed in a small box of water with glass windows, which 
is attached to the sextant as a sort of collimator. Some preliminary 
trials show the instrument to be capable of great accuracy.—Mr. F. 
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Boyle told the Ethnological Society, on June ro, that the tribes of 
Central America have sadly deteriorated in civilisation since the first 
discovery of the country, and obstinately resist the intrusion of Euro- 
peans; he considered that the only practicable means of improving 
them was by annexation with the United States. But Sir John Lubbock 
thought differently ; he contended that in every instance in which a 
superior race had come in contact with an inferior one the result had 
been the deterioration of both. He regretted, also, to be obliged to 
express the opinion that missionary efforts among savage people in 

neral had been very unsuccessful. He feared that the only way to 
improve the Indians of Central America would be “to improve them off 
the face of the earth.”—The University of Oxford votes s5o0o/. towards 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and Cambridge will probably follow 
with a like sum. 


Eletricity and Magnetism.—Several methods have been tried at 
various times with a view of employing electricity to destroy the engi- 
neer’s bugbear, boiler incrustation. ‘The principle seems to promise 
success. The latest method proposed is one by Professor Vander 
Weyde, who would suspend pointed wires, like lightning rods, from the 
inside of the boiler, above the water, to collect the electricity of the 
steam : the electricity of the steam being positive, and that of the boiler 
positive also, the inventor holds that, the like electricities repelling each 
other, the positive electrical salts cannot be deposited on the boiler sur- 
face, and that incrustation will therefore be prevented.—Mr. Eben 
Jayne, of Philadelphia, has investigated the cost of electric light, and 
the general conclusion arrived at is that where economy is the main 
point, electric light produced by galvanic action cannot be profitably 
employed. But another American, Mr. M. G. Farmer, communicates a 
detailed examination of the question to the Scientific American, and he 
finds reason to hope that by means of thermo-electric batteries or 
magneto-electrical machines, more light can be got from a pound of coal 
than can be obtained by converting it into gas.—Mr. A. G. Ballantyne, 
an electrician formerly in the employ of Mr. Alexander Bain, of Edin- 
burgh, urges the further adoption of ground- or earth-batteries. The 
form he proposes consists of a cylinder of zinc, surrounded by and filled 
with coke, and buried in the ground ; the coke being kept from actual 
contact with the zinc by a stratum of damp earth. Wires are embedded 
in the coke, and soldered to the zinc, and led to the place where the 
circuit is to be utilised. No particulars are given as to the amount of 
electricity a battery of any given size will produce.—M. Dubois, Professor 
of Hydrography at the Imperial Naval School, Paris, has published a 
brochure on the deviation of the compass, giving a résumé of the modes 
of correcting proposed by Barlow, Airy, Poisson, and Faye, and describ- 
ing a new deviation compass in which the deviations of a small needle 
are counteracted by a larger needle suspended immediately below it. 


Chemistry.—In a communication to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. E. Byrne stated as the result of a series of experiments on the 
removal of organic and inorganic substances from water, that little can 

‘be done towards purifying water by filtering it through charcoal. He 
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had found that the charcoal in a filter removed less and less organic 
matter from every succeeding gallon of water passed through it, till at 
last it removed none at all. But the editor of the Chemical News refers 
to a weak point in the experiments. Charcoal does not act upon 
impure water by mechanical absorption, but by oxidation ; and it has 
not fair play in a filter unless it is occasionally allowed an opportunity 
of absorbing atmospheric oxygen.—At the French Academy of Sciences, 
on May 20, Baron Liebig read a note ‘On an Alimentary Preparation 
for replacing Human Milk for Children.” He gave analyses of human 
and cows’ milk, and stated how the latter could be made to satisfy the 
conditions of the former, by mixing ten parts of milk with one part of 
wheat flour and one part of ground malt. For compounding these 
the author recommends the following method :—A mixture is made of 
15 grammes of wheaten flour, 15 grammes of ground malt, and 6 grammes 
of bicarbonate of potash ; 30 grammes of water, and 150 grammes of 
milk, are then added. The whole is heated and continually stirred 
until the mixture begins to thicken. It is taken off the fire and stirred 
for five minutes; then returned to the fire and boiled, and finally 
strained through a hair sieve. If this preparation is well made, it is as 
sweet as natural milk, and will keep good for twenty-four hours.—The 
meeting of the Chemical Society held on June 6, will be, says the editor 
of the Chemical News, a memorable one in the society’s history. It was 
on that occasion that Sir Benjamin Brodie brought forward his new 
chemical theory, which has for its object the establishment of a system 
of symbolic expressions by which the composition of the units of weight 
of chemical substances may be accurately represented, and which may 
hereafter be employed for the purposes of chemical reasoning. The 
subject is abstruse, and we must pass it by with the mere announcement 
that it will have an important bearing upon the pure chemistry of the 
future.—Two curiosities in the shape of chemical schemes come from 
the continent :—a French medical journal suggests that human corpses 
be utilised in gas manufacture, and states that an ordinary body will 
yield 25 cubic métres of good illuminating gas, equivalent to a cost of 
eight francs, which thus represents the value of such a body; anda 
Swiss paper announces that four or five millions of cockchafers have 
been made into gas, the residuum of their distillation supplying an ex- 
cellent carriage grease.—It may interest many to know that “ tank- 
waste,” the refuse of alkali works, is an efficient and harmless cure for 
dry-rot, if mixed with the rubbish used to fill in the spaces between the 
joists of floors, the favourite seat of this species of decay; it is said 
that the tank-waste acts by arresting the microscopic vegetation to 
which dry-rot is attributed.—It will be seen from the Od:tuary of this 
number that France has lost one of her best and most celebrated 
chemists, M. Pelouze, who died on May 31. The previous day he had 
been attacked by heart dropsy, and he expressed an urgent desire to 
breathe once more the pure air of the heights of Bellevue (near 
Meudon). No sooner was he in the carriage than a faintness came over 
him, from which he recovered with much difficulty. His family yielded 
to his wish by taking him to the desired spot, where he arrived in the 
evening only to die on the following morning between six and seven 
o'clock, 
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Photography.—How to render silver prints permanent is still the en- 
grossing question with photographers. One other attempt to solve it 
has recently been brought before the photographic world. Mr. Blanchard 
proposes to isolate the print entirely from both mounting-board and 
atmosphere by coating it on both sides with a collodion rendered tough 
and impervious to moisture by the addition of some oily or resinous 
substance. Like all other preservative processes, time only can de- 
termine its efficacy—A new method for enamelling photographs on 
porcelain or glass, more simple and cheaper than any yet used, has 
been perfected by Mr. Firling, of Dorchester, “an old, though rather 
obscure, experimentalist”—albeit an ingenious and persevering one— 
who hopes to find some one with means and appliances to afford him 
an opportunity of transferring some of his pictures to china cups or 
plates, or other vitreous articles. The editor of the Photographic News 
speaks well of the specimens that have been submitted to him.—M. 
Edmond Becquerel has embodied his various researches on light into a 
complete work, under the title of “ Light, its Causes and Effects,” which 
he presented to the French Academy of Sciences at a late sitting. The 
work is essentially experimental or practical ; very few theoretical con- 
siderations are employed. The first volume treats of all known sources 
of light, and of the analysis of light by dispersion. The second part is 
devoted to the effects of light—calorific, chemical, and physiological— 
and includes an exposition of photographic methods. 


J. CARPENTER. 
IK I 


NUG# LATIN#Z.—No. XVII. 
THE DEATH-BED. | “JAM MORTE SUB IPSA.” 


WE watched her breathing through the _ LENIA captamus totam suspiria noctem, 
night, | It quoties tremulo vita reditque sinu. 
Her breathing soft and low, | 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


| Spem timor arguerat, tum spes mentita 
timorem est, 


. Inque vicem monitus dedicit ipsa suos, 
Our very hopes belied our fears, q Pp 


Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, pinqui ; 
And sleeping when she died. Interiit : somnum carpere credidimus., 


Dormiit ; exanimem flentes dixere pro- 





For, when the morn came dim and sad, | Quippe, ubi contristata aderat lux frigore 
And chill with early showers, et imbri, 

Siegen tye pete me Hauserunt alium lumina clausa diem. 
Another morn than, ours. | 


T. Hoop. | G. C, BRODRICK. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


May 29,—Information received of the capture of the Emperor Maximilian: 


June 3.—Foundation-stone of the Holborn Valley Improvement Viaduct, 
laid by Mr. T. H. Fry, assisted by the leading members of the Corporation 


of London. 


A Commission opened at Sheffield, to inquire into the outrages committed 
in that town in connection with Trades’ Unions. 


June 6.—Attempt to assassinate the Czar in Paris. 
The Ascot ‘‘ Cup” won by the Marquis of Hastings’ ‘‘ Lecturer.” 
June 8.—Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, crowned at Buda as King 


of Hungary. 


June 9.—The expedition which is to penetrate the interior of Africa in 
search of Dr. Livingstone, left England under the command of Mr. 


E. D. Young. 


June 10.—The consecration of the Right Rev. T. L. Claughton, D.D., to 
the see of Rochester, in the cathedral of that city. 

June 17.—Serious riots at Birmingham, consequent on a Mr. Murphy 
delivering a lecture in that town upon the ‘‘ Errors of Roman Catholicism,” 


which led to the gathering of a vast crowd of pcople. 


The Riot Act was 


read by the Mayor, and the military called out. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette, 


Civit, NavAL, AND MILITARY. 


May 28. William Gifford Palgrave, esq., 
to be Consul at Trebizonde. 

May 31. Win. Rowland Pyne, esq., to 
be President and Senior Member of the 
Executive Council of Montserrat ; Charles 
F. Rothery, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Bahama Islands; 
and Isaac Farrington A. Benners, and 
William Bagnell, esqs., to be non-elective 
members of the Legislative Council of the 
Virgin Islands. 

June 4. H.R.H. Prince Arthur to be a 
K.G. 

Major-Gen. Francis Seymour, C.B., to 
be a Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty, 
vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. J. W. Bentinck, 
K.C.B., resigned. 

Visct. Monck to be Governor-General of 
Canada, under the Act of the Union of the 
British Provinces in North America. 

June 7. The Rev. William Drake to be 
one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty; and the Hon. and Rev. F. E. 
Cecil Byng to be one of the Honorary 
Chaplains in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Hugh Bold Gibb, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Hongkong; 

N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. 


and Thomas Brown, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of H.M.’s Settle- 
ment on the river Gambia, Western Africa. 

June 11. Henry Glassford Bell, esq., 
advocate, to be Sheriff of co. Lanark, vice 
Sir Archibald Alison, bart., deceased. 

June 14. Rev. John Saul Howson, D.D., 
to be Dean of Chester, vice Frederick 
Anson, D.D., deceased. 

Abraham Chalwill Hill Smith, esq., to 
be Counsel for the Virgin Islands; and 
J. Shanks Hitzler, esq., to be Registrar of 
Demerara and Essequebo, British Guiana. 

Edmund Chase Marriott, esq., of Adles- 
trop-house, co. Gloucester, to be Havenor 
and Keeper of the ports and foreshores of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. 

June 18. Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B., to 
be Governor of Malta. 


MemBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
May. 
Sutherland.—Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Leveson-Gower, vice the Right Hon. Sir 
David Dundas, Knt., Ch. Hds. 
June. 


Weymouth.—Henry Edwards, esq., vice 
H. G. Gridley, esq., Ch. Hds, 
H 
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BIRTHS. 


March 26. At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
the wife of Capt. Potter, 99th Regt., ason. 

April 11. At Trichinopoly, the wife of 
G. Vans Agnew, esq., a son. 

April 14, At Andover, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Henvyille Thresher, a dau. 

pril 18. At Wellington, Madras Presi- 
Pr ay the wife of Major F. Gostling, 49th 

, @ dau. 

April 29. At Nowshera, Punjab, the 
wife of Capt. J. Knox, 19th Regt., a dau. 

April 30. At St. Vincent, W. Indies, 
the wife of the Hon. David Cowie, a dau. 

May 9. At Plymouth, the wife of the 
Rev, Arthur Mayo, V.C., a son 

May 11. At Malta, the wife s Capt. 
R. C. Streatfeild, 60th Rifles, a da 

At Cheltenham, the wife of G. E Wat- 
son, a Meier R.E., a dau. 

18., The wife of the Rev. A.J. Blag- 
den, it A., incumbent of Newbottle, co. 
Durham, a son. 

May 14. At Swaffham, Cambridge, the 
wife of C. P. Allix, esq., a dau. 

At Cannon Gate House, Hythe, the 
wife of the Rev. B. Harriss, M.A., a son. 

At Elsing Hall, Norfolk, the wife of J. 
Clarendon Hyde, esq., a son. 

At 69, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, 
the wife of F. Law Latham, esq., a dau. 

At Chacombe Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Wykeham- Martin, a son. 

May 16. At Tickhill, the wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Bury, a son. 

At Great Bookham, Leatherhead, the 
wife of the Rev. John Heberden, a son. 

May 17. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Watson Askew, esq., of Pallinsburn, a 
dau, 

At Preshute House, Marlborough, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Franck Bright, a dau. 

At 39, Cornwall-road, Westbourne-park, 
the wife of the Rev. A. Hunter Dunn, 
MLA., a dau. 

At Oakfield, Cumberland, the wife of T. 
Rowland Fothergi ill, esq., a "dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Han- 
cock, R.N., a dau. 

At: Wetheringsett, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. H. Hetherington, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Col. Atwell 
Lake, C.B., a son. 

May 18. At Washington, U.S., the wife 
of W. Peere Williams Freeman, j jun., esq., 
2nd secretary in H.B.M.’s Legation, a son. 

At Tarrington, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Smith, a dau. 

May 19. At Plumstead, the wife of W. 
F, Smith, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

May 20. At St, Andrew’s, N.B., the 
wife of Sir C. M. Ochterlony, bart., a son. 


At 42, Peaguntercisl, S.W., Lady Fre- 
deric Kerr, a son. 

At Llanwenarth, = one the wife 
of the Rev. G. Faithfull, a dau, 

At Caynham House, rater, the wife 
of Major-Gen. Moody, a u. 

At St. John, New Brunswick, the wife 
of Capt. Fox Strangways, R.A., a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Lt.-Col. Wood, 
V.C., a dau. 

May 21. At Coupland Castle, North- 
umberland, the wife of M. T. Culley, esq., 
a dau 

At Edmonton, the wife of the Rev. W. 
G. Keeling, a son. 

At 82, Oakley-street, Chelsea, the wife 
of J. Simmonds, esq., -at-law, ason. 

At Lytham, the wife of Capt. A. B. 
Tulloch, 69th Regt., a son. 

May 22. At Dublin, the Countess of 
Lanesborough, a dau. 

At South Moreton, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Francis Boddington, a son. 

At Ettry, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, the 
wife of J. Coode, esq., of Polcarne, a dau. 

At Arthuret, Carlisle, the wife of the 
Rev. M. R. Graham, a son. 

At Ashcot, Somerset, the wife of Cupt. 
Hickley, R. N. +» & Son. 

The wife of Capt. Holman, Royal Wilts 
Militia, a son. 

At the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, the wife of Frank Johnson, Lieut. 
R.A., a dau. 

At North Cray Place, Kent, the wife of 
N. Lubbock, esq., a dau. 

At The Lawn, Walmer, the wife of 
Rear-Admiral Montresor, a son. 

May 23. At 42, Portland-place, the 
Hon. Mrs. Stourton, a son and heir. 

At 22, Rutland-gate, the Hon. Lady 
WwW illiamson, a son. 

At Lilley, Herts, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Anderson, a dau. 

At Kirkstall, near Leeds, the wife of the 
Rev. T. 8. Bowers, a dau. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the 
wife of Capt. C. Orde Browne, R.A.,a dau. 

At Hardwicke, the wife of the Rev. 
William Douglas, a son. 

At Cambridge House, Abbey-road 
West, the wife of the Rev. J. Roe, a dau. 

At Montre: al, Canada East, the wife of 
Capt. Trigge, 100th Regt., a dau. 

May 24. At Ardnaglashel, co. Cork, 
the wife of Sir idwd. Meredyth, bart., a 
son and heir. 

At Plas Linynon, Anglesey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice, a son. 

At 49, Rutland-gate, Mrs. C. Wrottesley 
Digby, a dau. 
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At Swanage, Dorset, the wife of Lieut. 
T. Montgomery Campbell, R.N., a dau. 

At Beddington-place, Croydon, the wife 
of A. A. Collyer-Bristow, esq., a dau. 

At Valetta, Malta, the wife of Capt. 
A. G. Durnford, R.E., a dau. 

At Hamble, Southampton, the wife of 
Deputy-Inspector-Gen. Longmore, C.B., a 


u. 

At Bishopthorpe Palace, York, Mrs. 
Thorason, a dau. 

At Booth Ferry House, West York- 
shire, the wife of John Wella, esq., a dau. 

May 25. At Dudley House, Park-lane, 
the Countess of Dudley, a son and heir. 

At Broadstairs, the wife of the Rev. 
James H. Carr, a dau. 

At Derwent Bank, Malton, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Haworth, a dau. 

At Lattenbury Hill, the wife of Arthur 
Sperling, esq., a son. 

At Purleigh, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. G. F. Tamplin, a dau. 

May 26.. At Dublin, the wife of Capt. 
Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

At St. Giles’, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Hall, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Townsend Warner, jun., a dau. 

May 27. In Portland-place, the Mar- 
chioness of Bath, twins, a son and dau. 

At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Dillon, a dau, 

At Kensington, the Hon. Mrs. Roper- 
Curzon, a son. 

At Hereford, the Hon. Mrs. Webb, a son. 

At Northwick, Harrow, the wife of 
E. C. Buxton, esq., a dau. 

At North Hall, Preston Candover, the 
wife of R. Purefoy Fitzgerald, esq., a son. 

At Upper Tooting, Surrey, the wife of 
Alderman Rose, a dau. 

At Acton, Middlesex, the wife of Capt. 
H. Scott Turner, 69th Regt., a son. 

At Drayton, the wife of the Rev. A. J. 
Williams, a dau. 

At Fornham All Saints, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, the wife of the Rev. A. Wolfe, a 
son. 

May 28. At 1, Eaton-terrace, the Lady 
Harriet Fletcher, a son. 

At Barrow-on-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Bullock, a dau. 

At 8, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, the 
wife of William Goff, esq., a son and heir. 

At Honeyborough, Pembroke, the wife 
of Col. Gother Mann, C.B., R.E., a son. 

At Ince Blundell Hall, Lancashire, the 
wife of T. Weld-Blundell, esq., a dau. 

May 29. The Lady Dufferin, a son. 


The Lady Rosehill, a dau. 

At Woolwich Dockyard, the wife of 
Commodore Edmonstone, C.B., a son. 

At Swansea, the wife of Commander 
Hatchard, R.N., a dau. 
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At Southend, Essex, the wife of Capt 
William Kemmis, R.A., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. 
John Lamb, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Thomas W. 
Moore, esq., R.N.,a son. 

At Feniton Court, Devon, the wife of 
E. Newman Snow, esq., a dau. 

At St. Andrew’s Parsonage, Leicester, 
Mrs. Spittal, a dau. 

At Gilling, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. James C. Wharton, a dau. 

May 30. The wife of the Rev. D. Bar- 
clay Bevan, of Amwell Bury, Herts, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Edd- 
mann, King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Saxby, near Melton Mowbray, the 
wife of the Rev. P. F. Gorst, M.A., a son. 

At Leinster-square, the wife of Ald- 
borough Henniker, esq., a dau. 

At New Shoreham, the wife of the Rev 
F. M. D. Mertens, a dau. 

At Great Barr, near Birmingham, the 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Vernon, a son, who 
survived his birth only a few minutes. 

May 31. At St. John’s, Fulham, the 
wife of the Rev. Edmund Batty, a son. 

At Sandfield, Prescot, the wife of the 
Rev. John Brown, of Shutlanger, North- 
amptonshire, a dau. 

At Rode Heath, Lawton; the wife of 
the Rev. F. R. Bryans, a dau. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. John 
H. Jowitt, a son. 

At Birchfield, the wife of the Rev. J. 
W. Marshall, a dau. 

At Bradfield, Reading, the wife of the 
Rev. James H. Palmer, a son. 

June 1. At Arcachon, the wife of D. H. 
Erskine, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul for Madeira, 
a dau. 

At Iscoed Park, Flintshire, the wife of 
Philip W. Godsal, esq., a son. 

At St. Paul's School, the wife of. the 
Rev. J. W. Shepard, a son. wf 

At Ellingham Hall, Norfolk, .the wife 
of Henry Smith, esq., a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the. wife of 
Walter Raleigh Trevelyan, esq., of “Ems- 
worth House, Hants, a dau. 

June 2. At Rome, the wife of Edwin 
C. Cushman, esq. a son. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt, 
James G. Goodenough, R.N., a son. 

At Trevalyn Hall, Denbighshire, the 
wife of Boscawen T. Griffith, esq., a dau. 

At Walcot Hall, Stamford, the wife of 
Douglas Loftus, esq., a dau. 

June 3. At The Hall, Crosby, Lanca- 
shire, Mrs. Blundell, a dau. 

At Boughton Hall, Chester, the wife of 
R. H. Currie, esq., a dau. 

At Mendlesham, the wife of the Rev. 
E. R, Manwaring White, a dau. 
H2 
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June 4, At Havering, Essex, the wife of 
W. Pemberton Barnes, esq., a son. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Ed- 
ward §. Tyler, lt.E., a son. 

At Overslade, Rugby, the wife of the 
Rev. G. F. Wright, a son. 

The wife of Commander Jones-Parry, 
R.N., a son. 

June §. At Hunsingore, the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. D. Dent, a son. 

At Castle Cary, the wife of the Rev. W. 
G. Fenwick, a dau. 

At Romford, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Frend, a son, who survived his 
birth only a few hours. 

At Otterbourne, Hants, the wife of 
Capt. Halliday, R.M.A., a dau. 

At Anglesey House, Aldershott, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Hodge, C.B., a son. 

June 6. At 40, South-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Viscountess Hood, a son. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of the Rev. 
C.S. Burder, rector of Ham, Wilts, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of R. Norton Cart- 
wright, esq., Capt. 51st Regt., a dau. 

At Saltwood, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
Hugh R. Collum, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Cooch, a dau. 

At Plis-Newydd, Carmarthenshire, the 
wife of Howard Elkington, esq., a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Molesworth, a son. 

At 44, Trinity-square, Southwark, the 
wife of the Rev. D. A. Moullin, a dau. 

At Burton Latimer, Northants, the wife 
of the Rev. F. B. Newman, a dau. 

In Upper Gloucester-street, the wife of 
Mr. Serjeant Parry, a dau. 

At Westhampnett, Chichester, the wife 
of the Rev. Robert Sutton, a dau. 

At Doveridge Hall, the wife of W. F. 
Taylor, esq., a son. 

June 7. At Kdinburgh, the wife of Col. 
T. Hay Campbell, R.A., a son. 

At Hartsheath, Mold, the wife of Capt. 
A. F. Jones, 4th Hussars, a son. 

At Fetcham, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Graham Moon, a son. 

At Coundon, co. Durham, the wife of 
the Rev. Archer Upton, a dau. 
At Dorrington, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. T. P. White, a son. 

June 8. At Wantage, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Guinness, a dau. 

At Mitcham, the wife of the Rev. D. 
P, Wilson, a dau. 

June 9. At Ramsgate, the wife of Capt. 
Hubert Campion, R.N., a dau. 

At 38, South-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Mrs. Matheson, of Ardross, a son. 

At Swansea, the wife of J. R. Heron- 
gpa esq., late Capt. 1th Hussars, a 
dau. 
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- At Oxford, the wife of Professor Max 
Miiller, a son. 
* At Thorney Hall, Notts, the wife of 
the Rev. Christopher Nevile, a son. 
- At Litchurch, Derby, the wife of Capt. 

L. Richmond Parry, a son. 

At Albury, the wife of the Rev. G. R. 
Portal, a dau. 

At Bromfield, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. William Selwyn, a dau. 

June 10. At Farragh, Longford, Ireland, 
the wife of James W. Bond, esq., a son. 

In Guilford-street, Russell-square, the 
wife of W. P. Griffith, esq.. F.S.A., a son. 

At Horsham Park, the wife of R. H. 
Hurst, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Commander 
Seymour Curtis, R.N., a son. 

At Creswell Hall, Stafford, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Temple West, a son. 

June 11. At Sandbach, Cheshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. L. Armitstead, a dau. 

At Mauldslie Castle, N.B., the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Feilden, 60th Rifles, a 


son. . . 

At Stradishall, Suffolk, the wife of H. 
R. Homfray, esq., a son. 

At Parkside, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Rev. D. Long, a son. 
~ Mrs. W. H. Valpy, a dau. 

June 12. At 16, Grosvenor-gardens, 
Lady Katharine Hamilton-Russell, a son. 

- At Boughton, the wife of the Rev. G. 
S. Howard-Vyse, a son. 
. At Silverton, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Fox Strangways, a dau. 

At Pull Wyke, Ambleside, Westmore- 
land, the wife of F. Stanier-Broade, esq., 
a@ son. 

At Kinnaird Castle, the Countess of 
Southesk, a dau. 

At 13, Hyde Park-gate south, the Hon. 
Mrs. Lytton, a dau. 

At Low Gosforth, Northumberland, 
the wife of It. Laycock, esq., of Wiseton 
Hall, Notts, a son. 

June 13. At Sonning, Berks, the wife 
of the Rey. T. R. Finch, a son. 

At Faversham, the wife of the Rev. 
C. E. Donne, a dau. 

At Nottingham, the wife of the Rev. 
Horace Newton, a dau. 

June 14. At Thornton-le-Street, the 
Countess Cathcart, a dau. 

At Seal, the wife of the Rev. T. O. 
Blackall, a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of the Rev. 
Claude Bosanquet, a son. 

At Golfhill, Glasgow, the wife of A. H. 
Dennistoun, esq., a son. 

At Widdial Hall, Herts, the wife of 
Edward Heaton Ellis, esq.,a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry O’Korke, M.A., a dau. 
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June 15. At Weymouth, the wife of 
the Rev. John Ellis, M.A., a son. 

At 5, Courtland-place, Kensington, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Grant, R.E., a son. 

At Withicombe Raleigh, the wife of 
the Rev. H. L, Hussey, a son. 

June 16. At Brighton, the Baroness 
De Hochepied Larpent, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. T. Scott, chaplain 
of the London Hospital, a dau. 
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June 17. At Weston-super-Mare, the 
wife of Sir A. Grant, .» & dau. 

At 6, Upper Brook-street, the Lady 
Guendolen Ramsden, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of the Rev. S. 
Beal, R.N., a dau. 

At Milford, near Lymington, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry B. Byrne, a dau. 

At 52, Leamington-road, W., the wife 
of the Rev. R. W. Forrest, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 28. At Turin, the Duke of Aosta, 
to the Princess Della Cisterna. 





Jan. 10. At Champion Bay, Western 
Australia, Arthur Houssemayne, eldest 
son of John du Boulay, esq., of Donhead 
Hall, Wilts, to Josephine Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George Routh Howard, 
Government Chaplain of the Flats. 

March 2, At Leithfield, Canterbury, 
New Zealand, Lewis B. Hensley, youngest 
son of the Rev. Charles Hensley, vicar of 
Cabourne, to Mary, eldest dau. of A. R. 
Homersham, esq., of Deepdene, Leithfield. 

March 14. At Jhansie, Robert Power 
Saunders, Lieut. R.A., to Mary Rosa- 
mund, second dau. of Surgeon-Major 
John Tresidder, Bengal Medical Service. 

April 4, At Geelong, James Gardner, 
esq., of Casterton, Victoria, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. James Gardner, of Bath, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of A, S. Robertson, esq., 
of Geelong. 

April 25, At Calcutta, George William 
Hoyle, esq., of Calcutta, to Marie Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Mark 
Rochfort, esq., principal of Kishnagur 
College. 

April 30. At Belgaum, James Law 
Lushington, Lieut. R.E., son of the late 
Rev. James Morant, Chaplain in the 
Madras Presidency, to Margaret, dau. of 
the Rev. W. Beynon, and widow of Capt. 
Anderson, Queen’s Regt. 

May 9. At St. Michael’s, Chester- 
square, Charles J. Rowley, Capt. R.N., to 
Alice Mary Arabella, youngest dau. of the 
late G. Cary Elwes, esq. 

May 10. At Kandy, Ceylon, H. P. 
Jacob, esq., Head Master of the High 
School at Poonah, third son of the Rev. 
G.A. Jacob, D.D., Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, London, to Mary, only dau. of 
the Rev. W. Oakley, of Kandy. 

May 14. At Plymouth, Roland Lewis 
Agassiz, esq., R.M.L.1., to Mary Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
George Lennox Davis, U.B. 

At the Oratory, London, Capt. Victor 


‘Edward Law, fifth son of the Hon. W. 


Towry Law, to Mary Elizabeth, fifth dau. 
of Henry Bowden, esq., of Prince’s-gate. 

May 15. At Portsmouth, Wm. Henry 
Ford, esq., solicitor, of Portsea, to Harriet 
Low, dau. of Richard William Ford, esq., 
solicitor, of Portsmouth. 

May 16. At Barking, the Rey. Ham- 
mond Roberson Bailey, M.A., rector of, 
Great Warley, Essex, to Pontine Harriet, 
only dau. of Henry Beck, esq., of Need- 
ham Market, Suffolk. 

At Woodhurst, Hunts, the Rev. J. 
Dixon, of Dunstable, to Adelaide, third 
dau. of the late Mr. Robert Daintree, of 
Fenton, Huntingdonshire. 

At Mettingham, Suffolk, the Rev. W.P. 
Goode, rector of Earsham, Norfolk, to 
Louisa Chartres, only dau. of the Rey. 
J. C. Safford, of Mettingham Castle. 

At Leny Sea, Helensburgh, Dumbar- 
tonshire, Capt. Archibald Hearne McNab, 
of Dalchully House, Inverness-shire, to 
Christina, eldest dau. of Robert Walkin- 
shaw, esq. 

At Ipplepen, Devon, Edward Shorland, 
esq., M.R.C.S., of Melksham, Wilts, to 
Caroline, third dau. of P. F. Bluett, esq., 
of South Wembury, near Plymouth. 

May 21. At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
the Rev. Hugh Wilson Bateman, B.A., 
curate of Benenden, Kent, to Georgiana 
Dorothea, dau. of the Rev. T. W. Wrench, 
rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Arthur 
Algernon Capel, esq., eldest son of the 
Hon. A. F. M. Capel, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Owen Owen, 
esq., of Gadlys and Llanfigael, Anglesey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, W. 
Selby, eldest son of W. Selby Lowndes, 
esq., of Whaddon Hall, Bucks, to Jessie 
Mary, widow of Eyre Coote, esq., of West 
Park, Hants, and dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Lechmere Worrall. 

At Oundle, the Rev. Gerard William 
Tomkins, rector of Lavendon, Bucks, to 


_Mary Louisa, only dau. of Chas. Linton, 


esq., surgeon, of Oundle. 
May 22. At Holy Trinity, Cloudesley- 
square, Islington, Charles Howard, eldest 
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son of Charles Wansbrough, esq., of 
Shrewton Manor, Wilts, to Margaret Jo- 
hanna, only dau. of James Alexander, 


fay 23. At All Saints’, Paddington, 
Robert Aldworth, esq., second son of 
R. O. Aldworth, esq., of. Newmarket 
House, co. Cork, to Louisa Mary, dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Tolley, C.B. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the 
Rev. J. H. Hudleston, M.A, P.C., of 
Withington, Salop, to Emmeline, widow 
of John Gethin, esq., jun., of Ballindoun, 
co. Sligo, and dau. of Thomas Horsfall, 
esq., of Burly Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Penge, Surrey, George Mounsey, 
esq., of Carlisle, to Julia Jessie, elder dau. 
of the late Sir James Boswell, bart. 

At St. John’s, Oxford-square, London, 
the Rev. T. F. Rudston Read, rector of 
Withyham, Sussex, to Barbara Louisa 
Fell, Sathow of W. E. > Fell, esq., of 
Lochine House, Edinburg 

At St. Gabriel’s, nm bila S.W., 
the Rev. John Thomas Walters, vicar of 
Ide, Devonshire, to Jane Richardson, dau. 
of Samuel Snell, esq. 

May 25. At St. James's, Piccadilly, 
Arthur, son of the late Jeremiah Pilcher, 
esq., of Worthing, Sussex, to Isabel 
Eleanor, only dau. of George Holyoake, 
e3q., of Neachley Hall, Shiffnal, Salop. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-square, Charles 
Pritchard, esq., to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Nicholas McCann, esq., M.D. 

May 28. At Hengoed, Salop, Sir Edward 
A. Hamilton, bart., to Mary Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Joseph Gill, esq., of Trew- 
erne. Salop. 

At Rottingdean, Major Dallas, to Maria 
Louisa, eldest dau. of J. Arthur Taylor, 
esq., of Strensham Court, Worcestershire. 

At Tenby, Henry Leach, esq., eldest son 
of the late Henry Leach, esq., of Corston, 
Pembrokeshire, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late Francis Edwardes Lloyd, esq., of 
Plas-Cil-y-bebyll, Glamorganshire. 

At Sacriston, the Rev. Earle M‘Gowan, 
A.M., incumbent of Holmside, Durham, 
eldest 4 of yo ee: = Gowan, 
—~s fs) le , co. Kilkenny, to 

Elizabeth Sows “ad oom, of the "late 
Thomas Purvis, esq., of Plawsworth 
Cottage, co, Durham. 

At Blakemere, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
Henry Bernard Marshall, M.A., to Julia 
Emma, eldest dau. of John Mathews, esq. * 
of Woodlands, Blakemere. 

At Poole, W. H. Curtis Smith, 
eldest surviving son of Major E. Heath. 
cote Smith, to Annie, dau. of the Rev. A. 
Wilkinson, P.C. of St. James, Poole. 

May 29. At Edinburgh, James Alston 
Clark, esq., of Longhaugh, N.B., to 
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Harriet Christina Montagu, second dau. 
of Sir W. H. Dick-Cunyngham, bart. 

At Astley, near Manchester, John N. 
Isherwood, esq., only son of Mr. Alder- 
man Isherwood, of Preston, to Catharine 
Anne, fourth dau. of the Rev. Alfred 
Hewlett, D.D., incumbent of Astley. 

At Shanklin, I. of Wight, Rev. George 
D. Redpath, B.A., to Alice Stiles, fourth 
dau. of the late John Faston Mills, esq., 
of Montreal, Canada. 

May 30. At the British Embassy, 
Paris, John George Adair, esq., of Belle- 
grove, Queen’s co., to Cornelia, widow of 
Col. Ritchie, U.S.A., and dau. of General 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo, U.S. 

At Bolton Abbey, the Rev. James Chad- 
burn, of Southfield Villas, Middlesex, to 
Grace, eldest dau. of G. G. Tetley, esq., 
of Hallcroft House, Addingham. 

June 1. At St. Thomas's, Stamford-hill, 
the Rev. John Beattie, B.A., of Egham, 
Surrey, to Lucy, dau. of the late John 
Dalrymple Jacomb, esq. 

At St. Stephen's, Paddington, Gerald de 
Courcy, eldest son of the late Rev. John 
de Courcy O'Grady, to Jesse Georgiana, 
fourth dau. of the late Philip Dottin 
Souper, esq., Member of the Legislative 
Council, the Mauritius. 

At Ecclesfield, Alexander Ewing, esq., 
to Juliana Horatia, second dau. of the 
me Alfred Gatty, D.D., vicar of Eccles- 

At Cucklington, Somerset, Francis 
Thomas Hulton, Capt. 63rd Regt., only 
surviving child of the Rev. T. Hulton, 
rector of Gaywood, Norfolk, to Mary 
Louisa, only dau. of the late J. P. Neville, 
esq., of Skelbrook Park, Doncaster. 

June 3. At St. Andrew's, Wells-street, 
Adrian Elias Hope, esq., to Lady Ida Duff, 
second dau. of the Earl of Fife, K.T. 

June 4, At All Saints’, Norfolk-square, 
the Rev. George Henry Cornewall, rector 
of Moccas, youngest son of the late Sir 
G. Cornewall, bart., to Louisa Frances, 
only dau. of Francis Bayley, esq., Judge 
of the Westminster County Court. 

At Bathwick, Bath, Frederick Delano- 
Osborne, esq., of Birkdale Park, Lanca- 
shire, to Fanny, fifth dau. of J. P. Sains- 
bury, esq., of Bath. 

At Cheltenham, Charles Hill, esq., of 
Henbury-hill, Gloucester, to Elizabeth 
Matilda, only dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Gathorne, B.A. 

At Dublin, Eglantine Humphrys, esq., 
of Lissagoan House, co. Cavan, son of 
William Humphrys, esq., of Ballyhaise 
House, to Maria Victoria, only survivivg 
child of the late James Betty, esq., of 
Lakefield, co. Cavan. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Arthur 
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James Robinson, B.A., curate of All 
Saints’, Maidstone, son of the late Capt. 
Arthur Robinson, D.A., Adj.-Gen. (Madras 
Army), to Jessie Ann, dau. of the late 
Capt. Horace Pace, Madras Army. 

At Bisley, Gloucestershire, Francis 
Edward Robinson, esq., of Woodbourne, 
Berks, to Mary Caroline, elder dau. of the 
Rev. W. J. Butler, rector of Abingdon, 
Berks. 

At the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle, 
William Tyler Stuart, esq., Capt. 17th 
Regt., to Elizabeth Florence, dau. of the 
late Daniel Bastable, esq., of Dublin. 

At Penshurst, Kent, Henry Studdy, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., eldest son of Henry 
Studdy, esq., of Waddeton Court, Devon, 
to Amelia Margaret Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Edward Cropper, esq., of Swaylands, 
Penshurst. 

June 5. At East Tisted, Charles W. 
D’Oyly, B.S.C., eldest son of Sir John 
Hadley D'Oyly, bart., to Eleanor, third 
dau. of James Winter Scott, esq., of 
Rotherfield Park, Hants. 

At Sawtrey, All Saints’, Hunts, the 
Rev. Edward Bridges Knight, incumbent 
of Holme, Hunts, to Harriet Agnes, 
youngest dau. of Marshall MacDermott, 
esq., of Adelaide, and widow of John 
Taylor, esq., of Ryelands, South Australia. 

At Dublin, W. Stopford Maunsell, Lt. 
R.A., fourth son of George Meares Maun- 
sell, esq., of Bally William, co. Limerick, 
to Martha Sophia Edith, youngest dau. of 
the late Kobert George Maunsell, esq. 

At Marylebone Church, Robert Neil, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Jessie Eva, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. James Swinbourn, in- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Barnet. 

At Eccles, George Henry, eldest son of 
the late William Peel, esq., of Swinton 
Park, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
William Harter, esq., of Hope, Eccles. 

At Bromley Common, Kent, Robert 
Roy, esq., of Brymbo Hall, Denbighshire, 
to Mary, relict of the late James Ramsey 
Newsam, esg., and youngest dau. of 
William Dean, esq. 

At Bath, the Rev. Samuel Sampson, of 
Colyton Grove, Devon, to Emily Almeria, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Stukeley 
Shuckburgh, bart. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
Joseph Marmaduke Taylor, F.R.C.S., 
R.H.A., to Mary Ellen Worrall, dau. of 
the late James Sothern, esq., of The Priory, 
Liverpool. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Ven. Henry Bradham Thornhill, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Perth, and rector of 
Geraldton, to Charlotte, widow of Henry 
Hibbert Hopkins, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
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Richard Charles Ward, M.A.,-eldest son 
of the Rev. Richard Charles Ward, rector 
of Tollerton, Notts, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of Walter Williams, esq., of St. 
Alban’s House, Edgbaston. 

June 6. At All Saints’, Ennismore- 
place, Knightsbridge, the Lady Mary 
Loftus, only dau. of the Marchioness of 
Ely, to George Osborn Springfield, 5th 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Osborn 
Springfield, esq., of Catton, Norwich..- 

At Winchester, George B. Arnold, esq, 
of The Close, Winchester, to Mary Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Roberts, of Arrow, Warwickshire. 

At Ightham, Kent, Thomas St. Leger 
Blaauw, esq., only son of W. H. Blaauw, 
esq., of Beachlands, Sussex, to Fanny 
Alice Bigge, second dau. of the late 
Charles John Bigge, esq., of Linden, 
Northumberland. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Capt. 
Charles J. Coote, 18th Regt., to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Pakenham, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 

At Romaldkirk, Darlington, Lieut. 
Cotton, R.A., eldest son of the late 
Gen. Cotton, to Charlotte Catherine, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Cleveland, 
rector of the parish. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Ed- 
ward Kelly, esq., Comm. R.N., to Elizabeth 
Rowley, dau. of the late Capt. George 
Bohun Martin, R.N., C.B. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 
Wasey, son of the late N. W. Kindersley, 
esq., of Northbrook-house, Bishop’s Walt- 
ham, Hants, to Helen Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. J. Dovle O’Brien. 

At Lichfield, the Rev. F. Wentworth 
Vernon, son of C. H. Vernon, esq., of 
Hilton Hall, Staffordshire, to Ellen Mary 
Woodhouse, only dau. of the late Hugh 
Woodhouse Acland, esq. 

June 7. At Elvingston, Gladsmuir, 
N.B., Benjamin Burt, Esq., M.D., Surgeon 
Bengal Army (retired), to Martha, eldest 
dau. of Robert Ainslie, esq., of Elving- 
ston and Muirton, Ross-shire. 

June 8. At Monken Hadley, Richard 
Dodd, esq., to Anna Maria Knyvett, second 
dau. of the late Sir R. Plasket, K.C.M.G. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Harrel, 2nd Queen’s Royals, to Alice 
Helena, youngest dau. of Thomas Colyer, 
esq., of Wombwell Hall, Northfleet. 

At Melchbourne, Bedfordshire, Conolly 
Thomas McCausland, esq., of Drenah, co. 
Derry, to the Hon. Laura St. John, 
youngest dau. of Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, John 
Stanley Mott, only son of John Thomas 
Mott, esq., of Barmingham Hall, Norfolk, 
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to Cordelia Euphemia, third dau. of the 
late Sir N. Macdonald Lockhart, bart. 

June 11. At Heversham, Alice Eliza- 
beth Brandreth, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Gandy, of Heaves, Westmoreland, to 
Alfred Dixon, Capt. R.A. 

At Bulwick, Richard, youngest son of 
Thomas Tryon, esq., of Bulwick Park, 
Northamptonshire, to Mrs. Ewart, of 
Loddington Hall, Leicestershire. 

June lil, At Dublin, the Rev, Edward 
Newland, incumbent of Collinstown, to 
Ellen Belissa, second dau. of the late John 
George Smyly, e3q., Qe°. 

June 12. At Tredegar, Monmouthshire, 
the Rev. Richard Davies, incumbent of 
St. James's, Llawr-y-bettws, N. Wales, to 
Annie Eliza, eldest dau. of Richard 
Jenkins, esq., of Tredegar. 

At Plaxtol, John Stewart, eldest son of 
the Rt. Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., to 
Cicely Marguerite Wilhelmina, dau. of 
Joseph Ridgway, esq., of Fairlawn, Kent. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Col. Wil- 
braham O. Lennox, R.E., son of Lord 
G e Lennox, to Susan Hay, dau. of 
the late Admiral Sir J. G. Sinclair, 
bart. 

At Leamington, William W. Pilkington, 
of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, eldest son of 
tichard Pilkington, esq., of Windle Hall, 
Lancashire, to Louisa, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. W. A. Salter, of Leamington. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Edward, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Robinson, ‘of Clifton, York, to Sarah, 
second dau. of the late Henry Cobb, esq., 
of Heworth, York. 

June 13. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton, 
second son of Lord Egerton of Tatton, to 
Anna Louisa, eldest dau. of Simon Wat- 
son Taylor, esq. 

At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Wil- 

-liam Bentley, B.D., to Marie Louise, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Thomas Toone, 
St. Auburn, esq., of Boulevart des Inva- 
lides, Paris. 

At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. 
Menry Julian Bigsby, incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s, Southborough, to Madeline, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Arbouin, 
esq., of Hendon, Middlesex. 

At St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, 
Robert Fraser, esq., Lieut. 20th Regt., son 
of the late Rev. R. Fraser, M.A., rector of 
Cheriton, Kent, to Emily Caroline, second 
dau. of the Rev. John White, M.A., vicar 
of St. Stephen's. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. Richard Page, 
curate of St. George’s, Birmingham, to 
Martha Keeton, youngest dau. of Mrs. 
Shepherd, of The Vale, Ramsgate. 
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At Chard, Somerset, the Rev. John 
Watt, M.A., of Glasgow, to Caroline Mary, 
only dau. of the late Samuel Ware, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, Frederick 
Basset Wingfield, esq., son of the late W. 
Wingfield Baker, esq., to Mary Henrietta, 
widow of Alexander McGlachy Alleyne, 
esq., and only dau. of the late R. W. 
Kendale Wood, esq., of Husbands Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

At Shrewsbury, William, eldest son of 
the Rev. 8. Irton-Fell, of Irton Hall, 
Cumberland, to Mary Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Philip Whitcombe, vicar 
of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury. 

At Dovercourt, the Rev. G. W. Jones, 
B.A., curate of Christ Church, Lye, to 
Kate Adelaide, dau. of the late Philip W. 
Freshfield, esq., of Harwich, 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Capt. Lyons 
Fraser, 4.8.C., to Emma Jane, eldest dau, 
of Edward Gibson, esq. 

At Higham-on-the-Hill, De Burgho 
Eduard Hodge, late Capt. 12th Lancers, to 
Louisa Frances, second dau. of N. Eduard 
Hurst, esq., of Higham Grange, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Sudbury, Middlesex, the Rev. Edmd. 
Pin-well, Chaplain of Sorrento, South Italy, 
to Bessie Annie, only dau, of W. A. 
Greatorex, esq., of Sudbury. 

June 17. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Lord Gilford, eldest son of the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, to Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of Arthur Edward Ken- 
nedy, C.B. 

June 18. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. and Rev. Alan Brodrick, 
vicar of Stagsden, Beds, youngest son of 
Viscount Midleton, to Emily Hester, 
eldest dau. of the late Philip Melvill, esq., 
B.C.S., and granddau. of the late Sir J. 
C. Melvill, K.C.B, 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, the Rev. 
Wm. Bell Christian, of Ewanrigg Hall, 
Cumberland, to Maria Bowes, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. C. C. Johnson, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir John Johnson, bart. 

At Witney, Oxon, the Rev. Nathan 
Jackson, vicar of Over, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Batt, esq., M.D., 
of Witney. 

At Streatham, Major W. G. Gordon- 
Cumming, fifth son of the late Sir W. G. 
Gordon-Cumming, bart. ,to Alexa Angelica 
Harvey, fifth dau. of the late James 
Brand, esq., of Balham, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William 
Henry, second son of the late Rev. John 
Low, rector of Dunshaughlin, co. Meath, 
to Charlotte Alicia, only surviving child 
of the late John Jones, esq., of Corrig 
Castle, Kingstown. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil eestimo.—Zficharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Tue Earn or Pomrret, 


June 8. In St. James’ Place, 8. W., aged 
42, the Right Hon. Geo. Wm. Richd. 
Fermor, Earl of Pomfret, co. York, Baron 
Lempster, of Lempster, co. Hereford, in the 
peerage of Great Britain, and a baronet. 

His lordship was the elder and last 
surviving son of Thomas William, 4th 
Earl of Pomfret, by Amabel Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Richard 
Borough, Bart. He was born December 
31, 1824, and succeeded as 5th Earl on 
the decease of his father, June 29, 1833. 
He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1846. His lordship was appointed a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Northamptonshire, 
in 1846, and Captain of the 2nd North- 
amptonshire Rifle Volunteers in 1859. 

Speaking of the deceased, the North- 
ampton Herald says: “The late Earl 
has never taken much part in public 
matters, his retiring disposition prevent- 
ing him from appearing prominently in 
the parliamentary or political arena. 
His lordship’s real worth was known, 
therefore, only to his more immediate 
friends, and to his tenantry, by whom, as 
well as by all the inhabitants of Tow- 
cester and the neighbourhood, his death 
is sincerely deplored. For some years 
after coming to the title, the late Earl 
was very little known even in his own 


immediate neighbourhood, but when the 

Volunteer movement was set on foot his 

lordship was one of the first to encourage 

and take part in it. The 2nd (Towcester) 

Corps was raised and organised by him, 

and from that time his lordship threw off. 
a great deal of his. shyness, and since then 

has taken a leading part in all that has 

concerned the welfare and improvement 

of the town.” 

The family of the late peer descend 
from one of the companions in arms of 
the Conqueror, and was at a very remote 
period seated at Somerton in Oxfordshire ; 
they afterwards settled at Easton-Neston, 
co. Northampton, and William Fermor, 
¥sq., of that place, was created a baronet 
in 1641. This gentleman served with 
distinction in the royal cause during the 
civil wars, and, although he suffered 
severely, lived to see the restoration of 
the monarchy. He died in 1671, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son William, who, 
in 1692, was elevated to the peerage by 
the title of Baron Lempster, of Lempster 
(or Leominster), co. Hereford. His lord- 
ship was thrice married, and at his decease 
in 1711 left issue an only son, Thomas, 
2nd Baron, K.B., who was advanced to an 
earldom in 1721, by the title of Earl Pom- 
fret, of Pontefract,-co. York, and died in 
1753. The 2nd Earl, one of the lords of 
the bedchamber and ranger of the Little 
Park at Windsor, died in 1785, and was 
succeeded by his elder son George, om 
whose demise without issue in 1830 the 
title devolved upon his brother Thomas. 
William, father of the peer now deceased. 

As the late Earl lived and died unmar- 
ried, the family honours become extinct, 
but the estates pass into the possession 
of his eldest sister, Lady Anna Maria 
Arabella Hesketh, the wife of Sir Thomas. 
George Hesketh, Bart., M.P., of Rufford 
Hall, co. Lancaster. 

The deceased was buried at Easton- 
Neston, near Towcester, on the 13th June. 
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Six Ancurpatp A.tsoy, Barr. 

eS ee May 23. At Possil 

House,’ near Glasgow, 
aged 74, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. 

The deceased was the 
elder son of the late Rev. 
Archibald Alison, Preben- 
dary of Sarum, &c. (well 
known as the author of 
“Essays on Taste”), and 
grandson of Patrick 
Alison, of Newhall, formerly Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh. His mother was 
Dorothy, daughter of Dr. John Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, and granddaughter of the 
13th Lord Forbes; and he was born at 
Kenley, Salop, in 1792. 

He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he enjoyed the advan- 
tage of studying under such men as 
Professors Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and 
Leslie, and where he carried off the 
highest honours in the mathematical and 
Greek classes, in one of which depart- 
ments of study (mathematics), it may be 
remarked, several of his maternal ances- 
tors had acquired distinction. In 1814 
he passed at the bar of Scotland; but he 
devoted the first few years after obtaining 
professional status to a Continental so- 
journ, in the.course of which he made 
himself well acquainted with the condition 
and history of the principal countries in 
Europe. In 1822 he was appointed one 
of the advocates-depute under Sir William 
Rae, then Lord Advocate, and held that 
office till the dissolution of the Wellington 
Ministry in 1830. Shortly afterwards, 
while out of office, he published his well- 
known treatise on the criminal law, which 
soon obtained the character of a standard 
authority on that branch of jurisprudence. 
In 1834 he was appointed Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire by Sir Robert Peel, which 
office he held up to the period of his 
death. In 1833 appeared the first volume 
of his celebrated “History of Europe, 
from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Revolution of 
the Bourbons in 1815”—a remarkable 
work, which has been translated into 
nearly every European language, and even 
into Arabic and Hindustani. There is 
no doubt that Sir Archibald Alison's 
“ History of Europe,” though embodying 
strong Conservative and even Tory prin- 
ciples, will long maintain a place in the 
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popular history of this country, and will 
also be in future times a standard work 
of reference for the literary student. It 
may be mentioned that of the library 
edition 108,000 volumes have been sold, 
and of the People’s Edition 439,000 
volumes. 

In 1852 Sir Archibald published’ the 
first volume of a continuation of his His- 
tory, of which several volumes have been 
published, bringing down the work to the 
accession of Louis Napoleon. Sir Archi- 
bald was also the author of a “ Life of 
Marlborough,” in two volumes ; “ Essays— 
Historical, Political, and Miscellaneous,” 
originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, in three volumes; and “ The Prin- 
ciples of Population,” in two volumes. 
Sir Archibald Alison was created a baronet 
by the government of Lord Derby in 
1852. In 1855 he was -appointed Lord 
Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; 
and six years later the University of Glas- 
gow conferred on him the same honour. 
In 1858 he received the degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford. Sir 
Archibald is said to be the twentieth in 
direct descent from Edward I., Robert 
Bruce, and Philip IV. on his mother’s 
side, and Jady Alison is lineally de- 
scended by the mother’s side from the 
royal house of Stuart, and the ducal house 
of Lennox. 

The deceased baronet married, in 1825, 
Elizabeth Glencairn, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Patrick ''ytler (sometime Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General for Scotland), and 
granddaughter of Lord Alva (the Hon. 
James Erskine), Judge in the Court of 
Session, by whom he has left issue two 
sons and one daughter. 

He is succeeded in his title by his elder 
son, Col. Archibald Alison, Assistant- 
Adjutant to the South-Western District, 
and formerly Military Secretary to Lord 
Clyde. He was born in 1826, and mar- 
ried, in 1858, Jane, only daughter of 
the late James ©. Black, Esq., by whom 
he has issue two sons and also three 
daughters. 

The deceased was buried in the Dean 
Cemetery, Edinburgh, the funeral being 
attended by a large concourse of the 
county gentry, the magistrates of Glas- 
gow, the Faculty of Procurators before 
the Sheriff's Court, the Juridical Society, 
Volunteers, Freemasons (of whom Sir 
Archibald was P.G.M.), and other public 
bodies. 
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Sim W. Lawson, Barr. 


June12. At Bray” 
ton, Cumberland, 
aged 71, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart. 

The deecased was 
the seventh con of 
the late Thomas 
Wybergh, Esq., of 
Clifton Hall, West- 
moreland, by Isa- 
bella, daughter of 
John Hartley, Esq., 
of Rose Hill, sister 
of Anne, wife of the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., who died in 1806, and 
whose name he assumed in 1812 on 
succecding to the estates of Brayton at 
his brother’s death. He was born at 
Bramhope Hall, Yorkshire, in Oct. 1795, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Cumberland, and served as 
High Sheriff of that county in 1820. He 
was created a baronet in Sept. 1831. 

The baronetcy of Lawson was first con- 
ferred by James II. on Wilfrid Lawson, 
Esq., of Isell, Cumberland, but became 
extinct on the decease of the 10th baronet, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as above mentioned. 

The late baronet ‘married, in 1821, Caro- 
line, third daughter of Sir James Graham, 
Bart., of Netherby, who survives him, and 
by whom he has left issue three sons and 
four daughters. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, Mr. 
Wilfrid Lawson, late M.P. for Carlisle, 
whose name is well known as that of an 
advanced political and social reformer ; 
he was born in 1829, and married, in 
1860, Mary, daughter of J. Pocklington- 
Senhouse, Esq., of Netherhall. 








Sir T, Porites, Knr., Q.C. 
May 26. <At 
77, Gloucester- 
place, Portman- 
square, of para- 
lysis, aged 65, 
Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, Knt., Q.C. 
The deceased 
was the eldest 
son of the late 
Thomas Phillips, 
Esq., of Llanel- 





lan House, near Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire, by Ann, daughter of Mr. Benjamin 


Sir T. Phillips, Kut., Q.C. 
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James, of Llangattock, Bresknockshire, 
and was born at Llanelly in the year 
1801. He practised as a solicitor at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, in partnership 
with a Mr. Prothero, from June, 1824, 
till January, 1840, and subsequently be- 
coming a member of the Hon. Society of 
the Inner Temple, was called to the Bar 
in 1842. His principal practice as a 
barrister lay in parliamentary commit- 
tees, where he was held in high esteem 
from his experience in railway matters, 
his knowledge of everything connected 
with Wales, and the great respect in 
which he was held all over the princi- 
pality. Indeed, many difficult cases 
which might have gone on for years in 
law-suits were referred to him for private 
arbitration. 

He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Monmouthshire, and was 
for some years deputy-chairman of the 
quarter sessions of that county. 

He owned a considerable property in 
the Monmouthshire coal basin, and lat- 
terly became a large landed proprietor 
both in Monmouthshire and Hereford- 
shire ; but his riches were well bestowed, 
for, though living in the plainest and 
most primitive way himself, he annually 
devoted large sums of money to building 
schools and churches in the districts in 
which he was most interested. At Court- 
y-bella, near Newport, he built and en- 
tirely maintained a very large school for 
the education of the population in the 
adjacent coal-pits. He was also the prin- 
cipal agent in building a new church in 
the same district. To him was mainly 
owing the success of Brecon College, in 
whose management, as well as that of 
many charities in the diocese of Llandaff, 
he took an active.interest to the end of 
his life. 

At Llanellan he erected (bearing, at 
least, half the expense) a large school; 
and in point of fact, wherever education 
was in the question, Sir Thomas Phillips 
was foremost. He was also well known as 
an earnest writer on Welsh education, 
and his large volume on Wales, defending 
the principality from certain attacks 
made on it, is considered a standard work 
on the constitution of that country. In- 
deed, next to the bishop, Sir Thomas was 
by far the most important and active 
member of the South Welsh church. He 
was mayor of Newport in 1839, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood for 
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services rendered by him in that capacity, 
in contributing to the defeat of the body 
of Chartist insurgents who entered New- 
port in November of that year, under 
the leadership of Mr. John Frost. In 
addition to the above honour, Sir Thomas 
was presented with the freedom of the 
City of London, the thanks of many 
corporate bodies, and of several public 
meetings; a valuable service of plate, &c. 
It may be added, as an evidence of the 
sanguinary nature of the conflict during 
the Chartist riots at Newport, that the 
bullets fell through the open windows 
pretty thickly, seriously wounding Sir 
Thomas in the arm and groin. The in- 
dents of the bullets are still visible in the 
pillars of the Westgate Hotel at Newport. 

As a neighbour Sir Thomas Phillips 
will be long and truly mourned, as a kind 
friend, ever ready to give advice to all 
who asked. 

He was an active member of the govern- 
ing bodies of King’s College, London, and 
the Church Institution ; and President of 
the Council of the Society of Arts. In 
1848 Sir Thomas became a member of the 
committee of the National Society, of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
president; and until his death, to the 
great benefit of the society, he devoted a 
large amount of time and labour to the 
work of national education. He greatly 
aided the society’s sub-committees from 
week to week and from year to year by 
his sound judgment and knowledge of law. 
A resolution was passed by the National 
Society, expressive of deep regret at the 
loss which that socicty and the church 
have sustained by the sudden death of Sir 
Thomas Phillips. 

The deceased, who was unmarried, was 
appointed a @.C. in Feb., 1865, and be- 
came a Bencher of the Inner Temple. He 
was buried at Llanellan, near his father 
and mother, the funeral being, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the de- 
ceased, strictly private. 





Cuarxson Stanvietp, Esq, R.A. 
May 18. At his residence in Belsize 


Park, South Hampstead, aged 73, Clark- 
son Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 

The deceased was the son of the late 
James Field Stanfield, Esq., of Sunderland, 
who was the author of several well-known 
works, among which may be mentioned an 
“ Essay on Biography.” He was born at 
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Sunderland in 1793, and his infancy and 


-boyhood, passed, as they were, in a sea- 


port town, influenced the choice of his 
profession in favour of the marine service, 
which he entered whilst still a lad, and 
his early practical acquaintance with the 
sea and with shipping doubtiess contri- 
buted largely to his success as a marine 
painter. In 1823 he made his first ap- 
pearance in London as an exhibitor at 
the” Society of British Artists. About 
the same time he engaged himself to 
paint scenes for one of the metropolitan 
theatres, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the art of scene painting raised, 
very much through his own genius and 
labours, to a creditable and recognised 
position. The first picture of Stanfield’s 
which attracted much attention was his 
“ Market Boats on the Scheldt,” exhibited 
at the British Institution in 1826, fol- 
lowed in the next year by his “ Wreckers 
off Fort Rouge, near Calais,” and his 
“Calm;” the latter being exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. His next important 
work—though of a different character— 
was “ Erlstoke Park,” a view of the Wilt- 
shire residence of the late George Watson- 
Taylor, Esq., a munificent patron of the 
fine arts in the last generation., The pic- 
ture, exhibited at the Society of British 
Artists in 1829, was followed next year 
by “Mount St. Michael.” About this 
time Mr. Stanfield visited the Continent 
in search of the picturesque. Nor was 
his visit void of fruit. In 1831 he had 
four pictures at the Academy, “ A Storm,” 
“ Strasburg,” “ Venice,” and “ The Fisher- 
man of Honfleur.” In 1832, at the British 
Institution and at the Academy, appeared 
“Opening of New London Bridge,” and 
“Portsmouth Harbour,” both of them 
commissions from the late King William 
IV. In the same year Stanfield was 
elected an Associate of the Academy. In 
1833 he sent to the Academy the first of 
a series of ten large pictures, painted by 
commission for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and which now adorn the ban- 
quetting room at Bowood. They are, 
“The Piazza di San Marco,” the islands 
of “Mazerbo” and “ Livenza,” “The 
Ducal Palace from the Dogana,” “Santa 
Maria della Salute,” “The Island of Mu- 
rano,” and “Citara.” This series was 
completed in 1840; during the same 
time he was engaged upon a similar 
series of Venetian views for the Duchess 
of Sutherland, at Trentham. 
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At this time the “Annuals” were in 
the height of their prosperity, and in the 
years 1834 and 1835 Stanfield employed 
his pencil in illustrating the “ Picturesque 
Annual,” mostly with pieces of coast 
scenery. In 1836 he exhibited his “ Battle 


name does not appear in the catalogues of 
the Royal Academy or the British Insti- 
tution. The year 1839 was chiefly spent 
on the Continent, and our artist’s pencil, 
though not wholly unengaged, was by no 
means prolific at the London exhibitions. 
In 1840, however, he exhibited no less 
than six pictures —“Citara” (already 
mentioned as one of the Bowood series), 
“Ancona,” “Salerno,” “San Giorgio Mag- 
giore,” ‘‘ Avignon,” “ Amalfi,” and “ View 
near St. Malo”—all landscapes of a high 
order of merit. His two pictures exhi- 
bited in 1841 were “ Puzzioli, in the Bay 
of Bais,” and ‘‘The Castle of Ischia ;” 
the latter is well known from the engray- 


Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
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of Trafalgar,” painted by commission for 
the United Service Club, the sketch for 
which was subsequently placed in the 
Vernon Collection. In 1837 and the fol- 
lowing year Stanfield’s pencil seems to 
have been nearly idle; at all events, his 


ing of it which was issued by the Art 
Union of London. 

The chief of Stanfield’s contributions to 
the exhibition in 1842, and also in the 
following year, were taken from Italian 
scenery; the best known of them, per- 
haps, was his “ View of Ischia and 
Procida,” exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution. Returning homewards from Italy 
as far as Holland, in 1845, Stanfield gave 
to the world a “ View on the Scheldt,” 
and a noble composition entitled “ The 
Day After the Wreck.” This work, which 
represents an East Indiaman ashore on 
the Ooster Scheldt, was most carefully 
studied in all its parts, and was the 
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greatest triumph achieved by the artist. 
“ And,” observes a writer in the Art 
Journal, “though in two or three later 
productions he may have equalled, he 
certainly has never surpassed it in fidelity 
to nature and in poetic feeling; his 
masterly treatment of the sea chafing 
under the effects of the storm that has 
passed over it is perhaps the most strik- 
ing passage in the picture.” 

In 1845 came out “ Mole at Ancona,” 
“Dutch Boats off Amsterdam,” and the 
picture of “ Lord Cochrane’s Action off 
the Spanish Coast ;” the latter deserving 
special notice on account of its genuine 
spirit. In 1846 the productions of his 
pencil were two Dutch sea pieces and “II 
Ponte Rotto at Rome,” the Roman scene 
engraved in the Art Journal, and six 
more in 1847. Among these we should 
more particularly mention “ The Fording 
of the Magra by French Troops,” one of 
the gems of the Earl of Ellesmere’s 
choice collection. In 1848 and the follow- 
ing year Mr. Stanfield sustained his well- 
earned fame by his “ Amalfi,” the “ Mola 
di Gaeta, from the Appian Way,” and 
“Tilbury Fort, Wind against Tide ”— 
painted for the late Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, M.P., and engraved for the Art 
Union of London—* The Reculvers by 
Moonlight,” and one or two other pictures 
ona similar scale. In 1850 he exhibited 
his “ Macbeth ”"—a powerful picture of a 
dreary moor and waste mountain scenery 
—and “ Market Boats on the Maas, near 
Dordrecht,” painted for the late Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘These were followed in 
1851 by the “ Battle of Roveredo,” the 
“Arch of Trajan at Ancona,” and two 
sea-pieces, the one on the Zuyder Zee, and 
the other on the coast of South Wales. 
His subjects in 1852 were chosen mostly 
from the coast scenery of the sunny south 
—“*The Bay of Baiw,” “The Port of 
Rochelle,” and “Citara” — rather trite 
subjects, perhaps, but so admirably varied 
in their treatment as to become almost 
novelties. 

In 1853 appeared only two pictures— 
“An Affray with Smugglers in the 
Pyrenees,” and “The Victory, with the 
body of Nelson on board, towed into 
Gibraltar.” This last was one of the 
** stars” of the exhibition, and was men- 
tioned in the highest terms by the 
unanimous voice of the press; it was 
painted, we believe, for Sir Morton Peto. 
In 1854 we had “La Rochelle,” “ Hulks 
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on the Medway,” “A View in the 
Pyrenees,” and “The Last of the Crew ;” 
8 picture which invests with great pathos 
a shipwrecked mariner seated on a rock, 
against which his small vessel has been 
dashed to pieces. These were followed in 
1855 by “The Siege of San Sebastian ”— 
a companion to “The Victory,” and 
painted, like it, for Sir Morton Peto— 
“ Ilfracombe, Devon,” and “ Dutch Vessels 
entering Harbour in the Zuyder Zee.” 
The year 1856 produced “The Aban- 
doned ” and “ A Guarda Costa riding out 
a Gale of Wind off Fuentarabia, Spain.” 
His contributions to the Royal Academy 
were, in 1857, ‘ Fort Socoa,” “ A Coast 
Scene near the Giant’s Causeway,” 
“Calais Fishermen,” and “A Calm in 
the Gulf of Salerno;” in 1858, “ Old 
Holland,” “ The Fortress of Savona,” and 
“ The Hollands Diep.” 

From this date we have no complete 
record of Stanfield’s productions down to 
the year 1862, when he brought out five 
pictures—‘ The Stack Rock, Coast of 
Antrim,” “ The Race of Ramsay, near St. 
David’s Head, South Wales,” “ Nieuwe 
Diep” and “ The Helder Light from Texel 
Island,” “ Disabled Ships going to Dock 
at Nieuwe Diep,” “ On the Coast of Nor- 
mandy,” and “ On the Coast of Brittany, 
near Dol.” In 1863 his productions were 
likewise five in number, namely, “On the 
Coast of Calabria,” “'The Situation of 
H.M.S. the Defence and her prize II St. 
Ildefonso on the morning following the 
Battle of Trafalgar,” “Oude Scheldt, 
Texel Island,” ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Cliff, Dover, 
1849,” and “The Worm’s Head, Bristol 
Channel.” At the exhibition of 1864 
were four of Stanfield’s works—*The 
Mew Stone, Plymouth Sound,” “ War,” 
“Peace,” and a foreign subject, entitled 
“On the Hollands Diep, near Willem- 
stadt.” In 1865 he gave us “The Bass 
Rock” and “The Vale of Narni, Italy ;” 
and in 1866 “Tintagel Castle, Coast of 
Cornwall,” and ‘The Pie du Midi 
d’Ossau, in the Pyrenees.” 

The only picture which he exhibited 
this year, “ Off the Coast of Heligoland,” 
will carry with it many mournful associa- 
tions and recollections as it hangs in the 
crowded rooms of the Academy in Tra- 
falgar-square. It will be much esteemed 
by his friends as the latest of his works, 
and one which shows that there was no 
falling off in his pencil to the last. It is 
remarkable that, great as Clarkson Stan- 
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field’s knowledge of the sea was in most 
of its various phases and changes, he 
comparatively seldom painted it in storm. 
Throughout his long life his industry was 
almost as remarkable as his genius; and 
of late every year witnessed an advance 
in technical perfection and careful finish. 
If competent critics found any fault it 
was with his tendency to over-elaboration 
of detail. In another path, Stanfield, 
like Roberts—only he executed a greater 
number of works, and of greater variety 
in the scenic department than his bril- 
liant coadjutor—had the means of doing 
more towards advancing the taste of the 
English public for landscape art than any 
other painter of his day. Stanfield for 
many years taught the public from the 
stage—had trained the pit and gallery to 
admire landscape art, and the boxes to 
become connoisseurs—and had decorated 
the theatre with works so beautiful that 
we regret the frail material of which they 
were constructed, and the necessity for 
“new and gorgeous effects” and “ mag- 
nificent novelties” which so often caused 
the artist’s works to be carried away. 
Stanfield created, and afterwards painted 
out with his own brush, more scenic 
besides. 


masterpieces than any one 
Clown and pantaloon in his time tumbled 
over and belaboured one another, and 
bawled out their jokes, before the most 
beautiful and dazzling pictures which 
were ever presented to the eyes of the 


playgoer. How aman could do so much 
and so ‘well as Stanfield did, during the 
time while he was the chief of the Drury- 
lane scene-room, was a wonder to every- 
body. Nor was it the public only whom 
he delighted, and awakened, and educated 
into admiration; the members of his 
own profession were as enthusiastic as 
the rest of the world in recognising and 
applauding his magnificent imagination 
and artistic skill. The drop scene at the 
New Adelphi was painted for Mr. Webster 
when he was about to open that house, 
and, painted as an act of friendship, was 
the last piece of the kind ever produced 
by Stanfield for a public theatre. 

To the end he loved his old dramatic 
friends, and was beloved by them. Not 
only was he a member of the Garrick 
Club, but for many years an active 
member of its committee; while his 
generous gift of one of the houses for 
retired actors at Maybury shows the 
largeness of his heart, and his earnest 


Mrs. Steward. 
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desire to benefit the profession with 
which the early struggles of his life were 
so pleasantly connected. 

Clarkson Stanfield was twice married, 
and has left a widow and a numerous 
family to lament the loss of the best of 
husbands and fathers. His eldest sur- 
viving son, Mr. George Clarkson Stan- 
field, inherits not merely his father's 
honoured name, but much of his genius 
as a landscape painter. His sea-pieces, 
river scenery, and picturesque architec- 
ture, both Continental and English, rank 
deservedly high, and he has been for 
many years a constant exhibitor at the 
Academy. 

The deceased was interred on Monday, 
May 27th, in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Cemetery, Kensal-green, in the presence 
of a large concourse of friends, including 
many of the leading members of the 
Royal Academy. 


Mrs. Stewarp. 


April 22. At her residence, South 
Quay, Great Yarmouth, Mrs. Isabella 
Steward. 

She was the daughter of Robert Travers, 
Esq., of Cork (a member of a family who 
have long been and still are highly dis- 
tinguished in the military and naval ser- 
vices of their country); and a niece of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir Robert Travers and 
of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Eaton Stannard 
Travers, K.H. Endowed with a vigorous 
intellect and fertile powers of imagina- 
tion, Mrs. Steward not only greatly en- 
deared herself by her kindness of heart 
and ready sympathy to all upon whom 
she bestowed her much-valued friendship, 
but also secured for herself an eminent 
position in the literary world. Her first 
avowed publication was “ Prediction,” a 
work which entitled her at once to take 
high rank as a novelist. It was published 
in 1834, and was followed in 1837 by “The 
Mascarenhas,” a legend of the Portuguese 
in India. Her next novel was “The 
Interdict,” published in 1840, followed 
eleven years afterwards by “ Catharine 
Erloff,” and her last was called “ Margue- 
rite’s Legacy,” published in 1857. Mrs. 
Steward was a frequent contributor to the 
periodical literature of the day; but, 
although often solicited to do so, she de- 
clined to attach herself to any particular 
publication. 

Her pcetical compositions, which were 
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numerous, are distinguished both for 
point and pathos, An excellent linguist, 
with a thorough knowledge of the con- 
struction of language, she was an admir- 
able writer and solver of enigmas, whilst 
the peculiar facility which she possessed 
of imparting knowledge made her willing 
to instruct; and in this respect many of 
her young relatives and,dependants had 
much reason to be thankful to her. 
Although during the latter years of her 
life Mrs. Steward suffered under the 
effects of a disease of the heart, yet she 
retained her mental faculties unclouded 
to the last ; in proof of which it may be 
stated that when within two or three 
days of her death she composed the fol- 
lowing epitaph, to be inscribed on her 
own tomb :— 
“Go to her grave—wail over her !—weep ! 
Sighs cannot break that motionless sleep. 
No breath is upheaved, no dream doth 


beguile 
That fixed, frigid face, of tear or of smile ! 
But the loud trump, on the gathering 


da 
Shall ethe to new life the slumbering 
clay ! ” 

The deceased lady was married, in 
1827, to Thomas Fowler Steward, Esq., 
of Great Yarmouth. She was, at her 
own request, buried in the churchyard of 
Gunton, Suffolk. 





* Tue Very Rev. F. Axsox, D.D. 


May 8. At the Deanery, Chester, aged 
88, the Very Rev. Frederick Anson, D.D. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the late George Adams, Esq., nephew of 
the celebrated Admiral Anson (afterwards 
Baron Anson of Soberton, in the British 
peerage), who assumed his uncle’s name 
in 1773 on succeeding to his estates; he 
was also brother of General Sir George 
Anson, G.C.B., who served with distinction 
in the Peninsular War, Dr. Anson was 
born March 23, 1779, and was educated 
at Eton and Rugby. He afterwards went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. at All Souls’ in 1801, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1804. In 1803 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Sudbury, Derby, which 
living he resigned in favour of his eldest 
son in 1836. At the time of his nomina- 
tion to the Deanery of Chester, in 1839, 
he was Canon of Southwell, Notts. 

Dr. Anson was the 28th Dean of 
Chester since the incorporation of the 
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Dean and Chapter in 1541, and curiously 
enough, has held his decanal stall for 
twenty-eight years—a longer term than 
that of any of his predecessors, except, 
indeed, Dean Mallory, of Mobberley, who 
held the office from 1607 to 1644, a period 
of thirty-seven years. “No man,” says 
the Chester Coufant, ‘‘ was at heart more 
thoroughly genuine and good-natured 
than the late venerable and lamented 
dean. Firm in principle and resolute of 
will, he was sincere, and, where occasion 
called for it, genuinely sympathetic, His 
great administrative ability in his office 
could not have been surpassed by that of 
any similar functionary; while in the 
performance of his duties he conciliated 
friendship as much as commanded esteem. 
He had the honour of being almost the 
first cathedral restorer in England; an 
example happily now so generally fol- 
lowed, that by-and-by the difficulty will 
be to find scope for the efforts of good 
churchmen in that direction (anywhere 
except still at Chester). When Dr. Anson 
came to the cathedral he found it ina 
state of neglect and misery, scandalous 
even to the age of barbarism and unbelief 
in which its deformations and dilapida- 
tions had been permitted to accumulate. 
According to the means at his disposal, 
and even beyond what could fairly be 
expected from his personal liberality, he 
had the happiness of effecting the restora- 
tion of the choir and its furniture, and 
several of the windows, to an extent, 
while as yet by no means complete, yet 
sufficient to mark the progress of right 
feeling and church principle. His earnest- 
ness in the work, and taste in carrying it 
out, stimulated the zeal and confidence of 
private donors, and thus the Ladye Chapel 
and the great western window were beau- 
tifully restored.” 

The dean married, in 1807, Anne, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Levett, 
of Milford, Staffordshire, and by her, who 
died Oct. 15, 1862, he had issue four sons 
and five daughters. 

The deceased was interred in Chester 
Cemetery, the funeral, which was of a 
public character, being attended by the 
mayor and corporation, and a large 
number of the citizens, 





R. A. Anusrnone, Esq., LL.D. 


May 25. At Peckham Rye, aged 89, 
tobert Archibald Armstrong, Esq., M.A., 
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LL.D. The deceased was the eldest son 
of the late Robert Armstrong, Esq., of 
Kenmore, co. Perth, by Mary McKercher. 
He was born at Kenmore in 1788, and 
educated partly by his father, and after- 
wards at Edinburgh and at St. Andrew’s 
University, where he graduated in due 
course. In 1803 he was one of four suc- 
cessful candidates at the bursary trial at 
St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s, 
among eighteen competitors for “burses,” 
which entitled the four most meritorious 
students each year to board and lodging 
at the expense of the University for four 
years. Mr. Armstrong came to Lendon 
from St. Andrew’s with high commenda- 
tion for his Greek and Latin acquirements, 
and for more than twenty years he was 
head master of the South Lambeth 
Grammar School. During this period 
he numbered, among his pupils the late 
Earl of Aboyne (afterwards Marquis of 
Huntly), Sir Bernard Burke, and his 
brother, General Showers, &c. 

Dr. Armstrong was the author of the 
first and still standard dictionary of the 
“Gaelic Language and Literature,” a 
branch of the ancient language of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to which is prefixed 
anew Gaelic grammar. This work, says 
the Atheneum, “is the most elaborate 
compilation of any of the Celtic branches 
of Britain or Ireland that ever as yet 
came under our notice. It contains not 
merely proofs of an extensive and minute 
knowledge of the language it compiles, 
exhibited in a great variety of illustrative 
quotations, and particularly in its well- 
digested grammar, but also discursive 
researches in philology, and illustrations 
of antique matters, which render it inter- 
esting as well as useful.” It is only fair 
to add that Dr. Armstrong was largely out 
of pocket by the publication of this 
voluminous work. Dr. Armstrong was, 
in 1826, appointed Gaelic Lexicographer 
in ordinary to the King, but the appoint- 
ment was honorary, and no salary attached 
to it. He was a writer of very varied 
ability. He contributed, from 1819, papers 
on learned, literary, humorous subjects, 
to our periodicals, including the New 
Monthly Magazine (1819), the Atheneum, 
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Science and Art (from 1835). “The 
Three Florists” in Fraser (Jan., 1838), 
and the “Dream of Tom Finiarty, the 
Cab-driver,” are good examples of his hu- 
morous talent. 

The late Dr. Armstrong, who was for 
some years in receipt of a pension from 
the “ Literary Civil List,” and was also 
assisted greatly by the Royal Literary 
Fund, married, in 1842, Emma, daughter 
of Stephen Dungate, Esq., by whom he 
has left issue three daughters. He was 
buried at Nunhead Cemetery. 





M. Tueopuite Jutes Pe.ovze. 


May 31. At Bellevue, near Meudon, 
aged 60, M. Théophile Jules Pelouze, the 
celebrated French chemist, Master of the 
Paris Mint, 

The deceased was born at Valonges, in 
the department of the Manche, Feb. 26, 
1807, and was, at his first outset of life, a 
simple laboratory student. In 1803 he 
was appointed to fill a chemical chair at 
Lisle, and was subsequently recalled to 
Paris and appointed assistant to Gay 
Lussac in the Polytechnic School. He 
afterwards successively became Professor 
at the French College, Member of the 
Academy of Sciences, Verifier of the Mint 
Assays, Member of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, Director of the St. Gobain glass 
works, and, lastly, President of the Com- 
mission of the Mint, the highest post that 
a practical chemist can aspire to. He en- 
riched chemical science with a long series 
of memoirs, published chiefly in the “ An- 
nales de Chimie,” and the “ Comptes ren- 
dus de l’Académie.” His largest work 
was a Treatise on Chemistry, which he 
produced jointly with M. Fremy, and the 
second edition of which comprised six 
volumes, ‘ 

His remains were followed to Mont- 
martre Cemetery by an immense cortége, 
which included the principal members of 
the Academy of Sciences, six carriages of 
the Municipal Council, and the National 
Guard in full uniform. The funeral ora- 
tion was delivered by his former colleague, 
M. Fremy, 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 6. At Vienna, accidentally burnt 
to death, aged 21, the Archduchess Ma- 
thilde. The deceased was the dau. of 
Archduke Albert Frederic Rodolphe, and 
granddau. of the Archduke Charles, bro- 
ther to Francis I., of Austria. Her mother 
was Hildegarde Louise Charlotte Theresa 
Frederica, dau. of Louis, King of Bavaria, 
and she was born Jan. 29, 1846. 


March 8. At sea, on board the Hotspur, 
from Calcutta, Ellen Alice, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Garbett, chaplain of Barrack- 
pore, Bengal Presidency. 

March 25. At Wellington, New Zealand, 
aged 48, Major Henry J. Coote, formerly 

the 22nd Regt., and late Brevet-Major 
on the Staff in New Zealand,and a member 
of the Legislative Council of that colony. 
Major Coote fought under the late Sir U. 
Napier in Scinde. He was present at the 
battles of Meanee and Hyderabad, and 
was severely wounded in the latter action, 
where he seized with his own hand the 
first standard from the Beloochees. He 
afterward served with the 36th Regt., 
and assisted materially in putting down 
the Greek insurrection in Cephalonia. 
Since then Major Coote has resided in 
New Zealand. 

March 26. At Champ de Mars, Port 

Louis, Mauritius, Auguste Victor Garreau, 

., barrister-at-law. The deceased was 

to the bar at the Middle Temple in 

1849, and was Stipendiary Magistrate of 
the Seychelles. 

March 27. The late Prideaux John 
Selby, ., of Twizell House, North- 
wicket of whom we have already 
given a short biographical notice (see 
G.M. vol. iii. N.S. p. 685), was educated 
at the Grammar School of Durham, under 
Dr. Britton, and afterwards at University 
College, Oxford. He was a fellow of the 
Linnean Society of London, fellow of the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, member 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, cor- 
respondent of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Hon. Master of 
Arts of the University of Durham, and 
Vice-President of the Natural History 
Society of Northumberland and Durham. 
His first work on natural history— which, 
by the way, was never printed, but is 
still preserved in MS.—is one on birds, 
illustrated with water-colour drawings 
from specimens in his own collection, the 
description of each includes the Linnean 
name, the length, colour, etc., and the na- 


ture of the nest, the egg, and food. Part 
of his college vacations were spent in long 
walking expeditions with one or two inti- 
mate friends through the wilder parts of 
Scotland—the shires of Perth, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness—with a view of observing 
and collecting specimens of sea and land 
birds in their respective natural haunts. 
He also made a month’s tour in Holland 
in 1825, when he purchased several rare 
specimens of the feathered tribes, and he 
subsequently made several excursions in 
Scotland, the result of which was set 
forth in a paper on “‘ Mammalia and Birds,” 
read before the Wernerian Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1835, and afterwards published 
in “Jameson's Journal,” vol. xx. Mr. 
Selby’s passion for the pursuit of all 
branches of natural history brought him 
frequently in contact with various eminent 
contemporaries, such as Audubon, Land- 
seer, Babington, Denny, Thompson, Mur- 
chison, Gould, Strickland,and many others. 

April 21. At Camden Park, New South 
Wales, James Macarthur, esq., member of 
the Legislative Council, third son of the 
late John Macarthur, esq., of Parramatta, 
and of Camden Park. 

April 22, At Great Yarmouth, Mrs. T. 
F. Steward. See Oprruary. 

April 24, At Hamilton, Canada West, 
aged 21, Arthur Fountain, fourth son of 
the late Rev. Jas. L. Brown, B.A., incum- 
bent of Holbeck, near Leeds. 

April 25. Between Neemuch and Mount 
Aboo, Central India, aged 36, Major A. 8. 
Griffiths, B.S.C., eldest son of Col. C. Grif- 
fiths, late of the Bengal Army. 

April 27. At Mussoorie, Fergus Mac- 
naghten, esq., of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, fourth son of Sir Edmund Workman 
Magnachten, bart. 

April 28. The late John Craufurd, esq., 
of Auchenames, of whom we have already 
given a short biographical notice (see G.M. 
vol. iii. N.S. p. 826), was in early life a 
volunteer in the Walcheren expedition in 
1809 ; but, yielding to a sense of duty to 
his family, he accepted a position in a 
mercantile house, and became ultimately 
a partner in the great Indian house of 
Bruce & Co. Mr. Bruce, the head of the 
house, was father of the gentleman so 
well known afterwards as “Lavalette” 
Bruce, from the part he took in promoting 
the escape from prison in France of Gen. 
Lavalette. In 1814 Mr. Craufurd suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his cousin of 
Auchenames; but owing to the failure of 
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the house of Bruce & Co., and the stringent 
nature of the entail on his estates, he, in 
1819, retired to the Continent with his 
family. He remained there till 1825 or 
1826, when he obtained the appointment 
of Secretary to the lonian Senate, and sub- 
sequently became Treasurer-General of the 
Ionian Islands, which latter office he held 
until 1833. The deceased was buried in 
Kensal-green cemetery, the funeral being 
attended by his surviving sons and daugh- 
ters, and by his son-in-law, Aurelio Saffi ; 
the obsequies were impressively performed 
by the Dean of Westminster. 

May 1. At Park, Renfrewshire, aged 
85, John Henderson, esq. of Park, an 
East India merchant. The deceased is 
said to have spent between 30,000/. and 
40,0002. for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. He was the originator of the 
prizes to working men for Essays on the 
advantages of the Sabbath, which called 
forth a vast number of compositions. 
Prince Albert patronised the scheme, and 
the result was, that in addition to Mr. 
Henderson’s additional prizes, about a 
hundred others, of 5/. each, were given to 
the various competitors. He has left a 
widow, but no children. . 

May 2. Aged 74, Mary Isabella, widow 
of Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, and eldest dau. 
of the late Darcy Lever, esq., of Alkring- 
ton Hall, Lancashire. 

May 4. At Madras, Ellen Marian, wife 
of Capt. George Haggard, R.A., and second 
dau. of James Parker Deane, D.C.L., Q.C. 

May 5. At Cape Coast Castle, ayed 
26, William Dinwiddie, esq., Dep.-Assist.- 
Com.-Gen., eldest son of the late Com.- 
Gen. Gilbert Dinwiddie. 

May 6. At Delhi, of cholera, aged 32, 
Capt. Edward Coghlan, 106th Regt., second 
son of Major-Gen. Sir W. M. Coghlan, 
K.C.B. 

May 7. At Heytesbury, aged 86, John 
Parker, esq., a well-known antiquary. Mr. 
Parker’s name is favourably mentioned in 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s “Ancient Wiltshire” as 
the principal pioneer engaged by Mr. Cun- 
nington, of Heytesbury, in 1801, and as 
having assisted him for several years in 
his interesting discoveries of British and 
other antiquities. 

May 8. At Secunderabad, aged 28, Lieut. 
Arthur Octavius Hughes, 18th Hussars. 

May 12. At Montreal, Lower Canada, 
aged 4, Sir Louis Hypolite La-Fontaine, 
bart. The deceased was the only son of 
the late Sir Louis Hypolite La-Fontaine, 
bart., who was Chief-Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench for Lower Canada, and a member 
of the Canadian Parliament, and who was 
created a baronet in 1854. He was born 
in 1862, and succeeded to the title on the 
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death of his father in 1862. By his 
decease one of the few hereditary titles in 
Canada has become extinct. The funeral 
ceremonies are said to have been unusu- 
ally grand. The pall-bearers were six 
little boys about the age of the deceased. 

May 13. At Warsaw, aged 78, George 
Fanshawe, Gen. in the Russian Service, 
A.D.C, to the Emperor of Russia. He 
was the sixth son of the late Gen. Fan- 
shawe, and last surviving brother of the 
late Admiral Henry Fanshawe, of Tilbi- 
ester Lodge, Godstone. 

May 15. At Chatham, aged 77, Major 
Henry James, Royal Marines. 

At Portland, on board H.M.S. Bellero- 
phon, suddenly, aged 22, Lieut. Thomas 
James, second son of Thomas James, esq., 
of Otterburne Tower, Northumberland. 

At Brantford, Canada West, of typhoid 
fever, aged 27, James Afflick Stewart, 
younger son of Henry Stewart, esq., of 
St. Fort, N.B. 

May 16. At17, Calverley Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 65, the Rev. Charles 
Turner Farley. 

At Deanston House, Doune, Perthshire, 
N.B., aged 68, Mrs, Isabella Finlay. She 
was the dau. of the late Kichard Hotch- 
kins, esq., W.S., of Templehall, Edin- 
burgh, and married, in 1829, to John 
Finlay, esq., of Deanston, by whom she 
has left issue. 

Aged 72, Henry Raper, esq., of 1, 
Chepstow-villas-west, Bayswater, and of 
Lamplugh Hall, Cumberland. The de- 
ceased was the second son of the late John 
Raper, esq., of Aberford, co. York (who 
died in 1824), by Katharine, dau. of the 
late Rev. Godfrey Wolley, and was born 
in 1795. He succeeded to the estates of 
Lamplugh Hall on the death of his 
brother, Mr. J. L. Lamplugh-Raper, in 
April last (see G. M. vol. iii. n.s. p. 820). 

May 17. The Lady Henry Gordon. Her 
ladyship was Miss Louisa Payne, and 
married, in 1827, Lord Henry Gordon, 
who was a Major in the Bengal Service, 
and who died in Aug., 1865, having had 
issue ten children. 

At Ribbesford, near Bewdley, aged 84, 
Mr. John Darkes, one of the few remain- 
ing heroes of Trafalgar. He entered the 
service in the name of James Askew, 
and was rated as A.B. quarter-gunner 
and coxswain on board the 7iger in 1811, 
under the command of Capt. John Halli- 
day, with whom he served in every en- 
gagement until the crew were paid off in 
Aug., 1814, after the battle of Trafalgar. 
On his discharge from the Tiger, Capt. 
Halliday added on the bottom of the cer- 
tificate that he had been ‘in the service 
from Ist Jan., 1804, and I strongly re- 
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commend him as a trustworthy man, who 
may be depended upon.” 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes Pyré- 
nées, aged 32, Peregrine Powell Peart 
Fenwick, Capt. Bombay Staff Corps, late 
Assistant-Resident, Baroda. 

Muy 18. At 9, Pembury-grove, Lower 
Clapton, aged 70, the Rev. 8. Kay, D.D. 

At Soden, near Frankfort-on-Main, of 
consumption, 35, John Wm. Molle, 
esq., M V., of Charleston, U.S. 

At Suez, on his way to England, aged 
83, Capt. Herbert Sconce, Bengal Army, 
Senior Assistant Comunissioner, Assam, 
third son of the late Robert Clement 
Sconce, esq. 

Aged 80, Mr. T. Hookham, formerly 
of Bond-street. The deceased gentle- 
man bore a great name amongst the 
literary circles of the last generation. 
Long before ‘‘ Mudie” was born, or the 
London Library Company thought of, Mr. 
Hookham supplied the reading public 
(not quite so extensive, by the way, as it 
jg new) with all the newest works in 
avery department of literature, on the 

inciple of circulation which has, since 

is business days, so rapidly grown 
amongst us. In continental literature 
Mr. Hookham was as great as Mr. Murray 
is now in travels, and his name was 
familiar to everybody in Europe who took 
an interest in any literary subject. ‘‘ The 
Library” in Old Bond-street was the 
habitual resort of the /itterateurs of the 
day, and-at all times they met with a 
courteous reception from its proprietor. 
Amongst the changes which came over 
establishments of this kind, when the 
taste fur reading became more generally 
diffused, and lighter literature superseded 
to « great extent the more solid works for 
which Mr. Hookham’s house was noted, 
“The Library” in Old Bond-street be- 
came the property of a company, which is 
now supplying works of the highest class 
in foreign literature, as well as the stan- 
dard productions of our own country.— 
Star. 

At an advanced age, Mr. J. H. Watt, 
the engraver of “Highland Drovers,” 
“ May-Day,” and other popular prints. 

May 19. At Portobello Barracks, Dublin, 
aged 56, Col. Ralph Allen Daniell, Prin- 
cipal Barrack Master in Ireland. 

At Manchester, Mr. J. Clowes Grundy, 
senior member of the print establishment 
in that city. He had been connected with 
_the Fine Arts for nearly half:a-century ; 
was an early friend of Henry Liverseege 
and William Bradley; he published the 
collected works of the former, with a bio- 

phical notice from the pen of Charles 

wain. He was one of the first men in 
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Lancashire to appreciate the genius of 
David Cox. Samuel Prout was another 
genius whose works he introduced. He 
co-operated with Sir F. Moon in the 
publication of Roberts's ‘ Sketches in the 
Holy Land and Egypt”; and brought 
them and the artist under the notice of 
the first Lord Ellesmere, who had then 
recently returned from a tour in Palestine, 
and who purchased the entire series of 
drawings of Jerusalem. There are few 
men in this country who understood and 
enjoyed so well the etchings of M. An- 
tonio, Albert Diirer, and Rembrandt. He 
was one of the principal purchasers of the 
Wellesley and Johnson collections, and 
always tvok great interest in the acquisi- 
tion of any fine proof of a celebrated 
engraver.—A theneum. 

The Rev. Charles Nairne, vicar of Bon- 
by and prebendary of Lincoln. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated b.A. in 1826, and pro- 
ceeded M.A, in 1829. He was formerly 
incumbent of St. Botolph’s and St. Peter’s, 
Lincoln, and was appvinted a rural dean 
in 1851. 

May 20. At Greenhithe, Kent, aged 
77, Henry Ashley, esq., solicitor, of 5, 
Charles-street, Hoxton. The deceased 
was born iu the year 1790. He was ad- 
mitted an attorney and solicitor in Hilary 
Term, 1516, and from that time to the 
period of his death he carried on his pro- 
fession in London. He was for many 
years one of the four privileged attorneys 
of the Lord Mayor’s Court, and in 1815 
he wrote and published the “‘ Doctrine and 
Practice of Attachment in the Lord 
Mayor's Court,” which passed through two 
editions, Mr. Ashley was an active 
member of the Dissenting body, and he 
occasionally preached as a minister. In 
1826 he erected a meeting-house for Inde- 
pendents (now called Maberly Chapel), on 
the south side of Ball's-pond-road, as may 
be seen by a reference to Lewis’s “ History 
of Islington” (1842). The deceased gentle- 
man, as we learn from Mr. E. J. Wooil’s 
valuable “‘ History of Clerkenwell,” greatly 
assisted hisintimate friend, the Rev. W. J. 
Hall, M.A., late vicar of ‘l'ottenham, in the 
collection of the materials for his standard 
book of “ Psalms and Hymns,” which is 
much used in the Church of England. Mr. 
Ashley was twice married, and left issue by 
his first wife two sons and two daus., and 
by his second wife, Mary Ann, who sur- 
vives him, one son, the Kev. John Marks 
Ashley, Bb A., author of the “* Relations of 
Science” (1855) and of the “ Homilies of 
8S. Thomas Aquinas” (1866). The de- 
ceased was buried at Swanscombe, near 
Dartford, by the side of the tomb of the 
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late Rev. G. C. Renouard, who died Feb. 
15, 1867 (see G. M, vol iii, n.8., p. 535). 

At 61, Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., 
Rosina, widow of Capt. Gelston. 

At Leamington, aged 90, Jane, widow 
of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, and dau. 
of the late Alexander Macomb, esq., of 
New York. She became a widow in 
Nov., 1843. 

At Old Sleningford Hall, Ripon, aged 
13 years and 11 months, Miles Staveley, 
esq. He was the only son of the late 
Thomas Kitchingham Staveley, esq., of 
Old Sleningford Hail and Stainley Hall, 
Ripon (who was formerly M. P. for Ripon, 
and who died in 1860), by his second wife, 
Annie Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Staff-Surgeon Burmester, and was born 
in 1853. The Staveleys are a very old 
Yorkshire family, being traced from and 
before Adam de Staveley, who died in 
1225, and who was a large benefactor to 
the Abbey of Jerveaux. Cardinal Thomas 
Wolsey, A.D. 1516, made certain grants of 
land in Yorkshire to Miles Staveley, and 
John, his son, for good and gratuitous 
services (vide ‘‘'The County Families”). 
The deceased is succeeded in his property 
by his two sisters. 

At Selhurst Park House, S. Norwood, 
Saml. Jewkes Wambey, esq., D.U.L., Advo- 
cate. The deceased was the eldest son of 
the late Captain (and interpreter) Samuel 
Jewkes Wambey, 4th Bombay N.L, by 
Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. Cornelius 
Copner, rector of Naunton Beauchamp, 
Worcestershire. He was born at St. 
John’s, near Worcester, at the cathedral 
school of which city he was educated 
and highly distinguished himself. He 
matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
when a boy of fifteen, and enjoyed there 
an exhibition which had been founded by 
one of his ancestors. While at the Uni- 
versity his rare abilities, aided by un- 
flinching perseverance, carried him over 
80 extensive a range of reading as to 
justify the conviction in the minds of his 
tutors that, in the absence of unfore- 
seen impediments, his attainment of the 
highest classical honours might be looked 
upon as a certainty. Only a few days, 
however, before the commencement of 
the examination, a sudden illness so pros- 
trated him, that a change of scene and 
entire exclusion from study for a length- 
ened period became absolutely necessary. 
In 1848 he graduated B.A. at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. Having taken his D.C.L. 
degree, he was in 1852 admitted, by re- 
script of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
into the College of Advocates, Doctors’- 
Commons, and forthwith entered upon a 
most ‘successful and honourable career. 
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His practice in the Courts of Admiralty, 
Probate, and Divorce was very extensive, 
but he was not destined to attain those 
higher rewards of the profession which, 
had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
been within his reach. Dr. Wambey 
married in 1848 Louisa Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Holland, Pre- 
bendary and Precentor of Chichester, and 
of the Hon. Mrs. Holland, and grand- 
daughter of the Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
but has left no issue. He was buried at 
Norwood Cemetery.—Law Times. 

May 21. At 5, Adelaide-road North, 
St. John’s-wood, aged 43, Major Charles 
Baldwin, Bengal Staff Corps, late Deputy- 
Commissoner, Nursingpore. 

At Graine Fort, Kent, Marie Eugenie, 
infant dau. of Capt. E. F. S. Lloyd, R.E, 

At Petton Park, Salop, aged 84, Mrs. 
Emma Elizabeth Sparling. She was the 
dau. of the late John Walmesley, esq., of 
Bath, and married, in 1805, William Spar- 
ling, esq., of Petton Park, by whom she 
has left issue. 

May 22. After a few hours’ illness, 
aged 60, the Countess of Chichester. The 
deceased was Lady Mary Brudenell, fifth 
dau. of Robert, tth Karl of Cardigan, by 
Penelope Anne, dau. of the late George 
John Cooke, esq., of Hauretield Park, 
Middlesex. Her ladyship was born July 4, 
1806, and married, Aug. 8, 1828, Henry 
Thomas, 3rd Earl of Chichester, by whom 
she has had issue four sons and three 
daus. 

At Banksea House, Dovercourt, Essex, 
Georgiana, wife of Robert John Bagshaw, 
esq. She was the youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Baker, esq., of Barham 
House, Elstree, Herts, and was married 
to Mr. Bagshaw, of Dovercourt, in 1841. 

At 99, Devonshire-road, Holloway, aged 
78, Edward Hodges Baily, esq., R.A, 
F.R.S. See Opituary. 

At Dibden, Hants, aged 79, John 
Hollingworth, esq., formerly of Boxley, 

ent. 

At Bispham, Lancashire, William Warren, 
infant son of the Rev. J. Leighton. 

At May Park, Waterford, aged 38, 
William H. P. Meara, esq., late Brevet- 
Major 5th Fusiliers. 

At Rutland House, Southsea, Lieut.- 
Col. Thos. L. K. Nelson, 40th Regt. 

At Derby, aged 74, the Rev. Edward 
M. Wade. The deceased was born in 
1798, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1815. In the twentieth year 
of his ministry (now more than 31 years 
since), Mr. Wade took charge of Trinity 
Church, Derby, which, after being closed 
for some years, had recently been pur- 
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chased by a public subscription, sided 
largely by Mr. Wade's relatives, in whose 
hands the appointment was vested. Mr. 
Wade accepted the incumbency, and for 
fifteen years had the sole charge of the 
district, and the management of the Sun- 
day and day schools, which, under his 
fostering care. have proved of such great 
value to the largely increased population 
which the railway works rapidly brought 
into the district. Mr. Wade was a warm 
supporter of the Bible Society, the Church 
Missionary and the Pastoral Aid Societies, 
and for many years a regular attendant at 
the weekly board of the infirmary ; but his 
energy was chiefly felt in his own district, 
especially in the schools, and his constant 
attention since the formation of the 
Working Men’s Institution, as its chair- 
man, will long be remembered by the 
committee who had the pleasure to work 
with him. The reverend gentleman, who 
was a surrogate for the diocese of Lincoln, 
was married and has lett issue; his eldest 
son is Dr. Wade, of Birmingham. 

At Lisburn, Ireland, Jemima, wife of 
Capt. James Ward, Royal North Lincoln 
Militia, and dau. of the late Very Rev. 
Arthur Irwin, Dean of Ardfert. 

At Leigh, near Reigate, Francis A. B., 
wife of the Rev. George Whitlock, incum- 
bent of Leigh. 


May 23. At 3, Bryanston-square, Lil- 
chen Agnes Georgiana, youngest child of 
Lord and Lady Amelius W. Beauclerk. 


At Barnes, Surrey, aged 42, Capt. 
Hamilton; King’s Own Light Infantry. 

At Holmer, Hereford, Emma, second 
surviving dau. of the late Kev. E. Lovell, 
M.A., rector of Coddington. 

At 30, Gerrard-street, Islington, Jane, 
wide of the Rev. W. S. Seymour. 

At Gloucester, aged 71, John William 
Wilton, esq., J.P., F.R.C.S.E., late Senior 
Surgeon to the Gloucester Infirmary. 

May 24. At Dundas Castle, Lady Mary 
Tufton, wife of James Dundas, esq., of 
Dundas. Her ladyship was the last sur- 
viving child of Adam Viscount Duncan 
(the renowned admiral), by Henrietta, 
second dau. of the Right Hon. Kobert 
Dundas, of Arniston, and Lord President 
of the Court of Session. By her marriage 
with Mr. Dundas in July, 1813, her lady- 
ship leaves surviving issue. 

At Gloucester, aged 71, the Rev. Edward 
Bankes, B.C.L., of Stoughton Hall, Flint- 
shire, Canon Residentiary of Bristol and 
Gloucester Cathedrals, and one of the 
Chaplains in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
The deceased was the fourth son of the 
late Henry Bankes, esq., M.P., of Kingston 
Hall, Dorset, by Francis, dau. of William 
Woodley, esq., Governor of the Leeward 
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Islands, and was born in 1795. He was 
educated at Westminster, and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1818. He was ordained the same year, 
and instituted to the family living of 
Corfe Castle, which he resigned to his 
son in 1854. In 1821, being only twenty- 
six years of age, he was nominated by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon (a relation) to a canon 
residentiary in Gloucester Cathedral, and 
in 1832 was appointed by Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham to a canon residen- 
tiary in Bristol Cathedral. In 1820 he 
received from the Earl of Liverpool, then 
Prime Minister, the post of Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. The rev. gentle- 
man, who was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Flintshire, married first, in 
1820, Lady Frances Jane Scott, dau. of 
John Earl of Eldon; and secondly, in 
1839, Marian, third dau. of the late Hon. 
and Very Rev. Edward Rice, D.D., Dean 
of Gloucester. By his first wife he leaves 
two sons and one dau. The eldest son, 
Mr. John Scott Bankes, succeeds to the 
family estates in North Wales; he was 
born in 1826, and married, in 1849, Annie, 
dau. of the late Chief Justice Jervis. The 
second son, the Rev. Eldon Scott Bankes, 
holds the family living of Corfe Castle 
which his father resigned to him in 1854. 

At Devizes, George William Crowe, 
esq., late of the 27th Regt., and late H.M.’s 
Agent and Consul-General for the Regency 
of Tripoli, Barbary. 

At the Beeches, Stourbridge, Louisa 
Mary, wife of Gainsborough Harward, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Meyricke, 
of Dinham Lodge, Ludlow. 

At The Wallands, Lewes, aged 75, Capt. 
John Hasler Helby, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1807 as first-class volunteer on 
board the Success, and during the first 
four years he served with distinction on 
board that vessel in a cruizing expedition 
off Havre de Grace. He continued his 
services in the Mediterranean till 1818, 
having volunteered successively on board 
the Cerberus, Phenix, Boyne, Queen Char- 
lotte, Conqueror, and Eurydice. In 1819 
he obtained an appointment as Admiralty- 
Midsbipman to the Albion, and held that 
post until 1821, when he obtained a 
similar rating in the Iphigenia, serving on 
the coast of Africa. He was subsequently 
appointed Acting-Lieut. of the Phea- 
sant, and returned to England in 1823. 
He was afterwards employed on the Coast- 
guard Service, and became a Capt. on the 
retired list in 1860. He was married and 
has left issue. 

At Birmingham, Mr. John Hardman, 
the well-known goldsmith and ecclesias- 
tical metal worker of that place. The 
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whole of the ornamental metal work, and 
most of the stained glass for the Houses 
of Parliament, was executed by Mr. Hard- 
man from the designs of the late A. 
Welby Pugin. 

At Halling, Harriott, wife of the Rev. 
Joshua Nalson. 

At Barcelona, Spain, Thomas William 
Charles Riddell, esq. He was the eldest 
son of Thomas Riddell, esq., of Felton 
Park, Northumberland, by his first wife, 
Mary, dau. of the late William Throck- 

- morton, esq., and sister of the late Sir J. 
R. Throckmorton, bart.; he was born in 
1828, and married, in 1855, Lady Hen- 
rietta, second dau: of Arthur, 9th Earl of 
Fingall, by whom he has left issue. 

At Ulverstone, Lancashire, aged 59, 
Thomas Sunderland, esq., formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At Yotes Court, Mereworth, Kent, aged 
78, James Beckford Wildman, esq., late of 
Chilham Castle, Kent. He was the eldest 
son of the late James Wildman, esq., by 
Joanna, dau. of J. Harper, esq., and was 
born in 1788. He was educated at Win- 
chester and at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Kent, late Chairman of the East Kent 
Quarter Sessions, and formerly a West 
India Planter, and M.P. for Colchester. 
Mr. Wildman married, in 1820, Mary 
Anne, dau. of the Rt. Hon. 8. hk. Lush- 
ington, of Norton Manor, by whom he has 
left issue. His eldest son, Mr. James L. 
Wildman, late Secretary, Registrar, and 
Clerk of the Council of Grenada, was born 
in 1825, and married, in 1850, Charlotte 
Anne, dau. of Thomas Bushe, esq. 

May 25. At Peckham-rye, aged 79, 
Robert Archibald Armstrong, M.A., LL.D. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Brodsworth, Doncaster, aged 46, the 
Rev. Joseph W. Atkinson, vicar. 

At Stratford, Torquay, aged 73, William 
Bowden, esq., Paymaster-in-Chief, R.N. 

At St. Leonard's-on-Sea, aged 70, Fre- 
derick Molineux Montgomerie, esq. 

At 36, Doddington-grove, Kennington, 
aged 53, the Kev. John | hompson Smith, 
8.C.L., formerly of St. Mary's, Newington. 

May 26. At 77, Gloucester-place, aged 
65, Sir Thomas Phillips, Knt., Q.C. See 
Oxprruary. 

At Coggeshall, Essex, aged 25, the Rev. 
John Allen, B.A. of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. The deceased was assistant curate 
of St. Peter’s, Coggeshall, Essex, and mar- 
ried, on the 29th January last, to Mary, 
the third dau. of the late Kev. W. D. 
Blundell, of Liverpool. 

At Newberry Hall, co. Kildare, aged 
67, the Rev. William Coddington, A.M. 

At Sleningford Grange, Kipon, aged 50, 
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Mrs. Georgiana Isabella Dalton. She was 
the dau. of Col. Henry Tower, and grand- 
dau. of the late C. J. Tower, esq., of 
Weald Hall, Essex, and of Isabella, only 
dau. and heir of George Baker, esq., of 
Elemore Hall, co. Durham; she was 
married, in 1842, to John Dalton, esq., of 
Sleningford Park, co. York, and Filli 
Castle, co. Lincoln, by whom she has left 
issue. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 31, Capt. 
William Drage, late 89th Regt., only son 
of the Rev. W. H. Drage, of Rochester. 

At Winchester, aged 68, Andrew Fer- 
gushill-Crawford, esq., M.D., of Burnock- 
stone, Ayrshire. The deceased was the 
eldest son of thelate Rev. Wm. Crawford, 
D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrew’s, by Agnes, 
dau. of the Rev. John Macdermeit Fergu- 
shill, of Burnockstone. He was born at 
Straiton, co. Ayr, in 1798, educated at St. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh Universities, 
graduated as M.D. at Kdinburgh in 1815, 
and practised for more than forty years as 
a physician at Winchester. In 1818 he 
was elected physician to the County Hos- 
pital, the duties of which office he con- 
tinued to fulfil until 1831, when he was 
compelled by ill health temporarily to 
relinquish his profession. He succeeded 
to the estate of Burnockstone, near Ochil- 
tree, in 1862, under an entail made by 
John Fergushill, esq., in 1744. The estate 
was part of the Barony of Ochiltree, and 
was transferred by Lord Cochrane, in 
1658, to Robert Fergushill, esq., believed 
to have been one of the Fergushills of 
that ilk, in the same county. The deceased 
married, in 1829, Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late Aaron Fernandez Nunez, esq., of 
Basing Park, Hants, by whom he has left 
issue four children. 

At 170, Adelaide-road, Hampstead, aged 
83, the Rev. Hen. Laing, LL.D. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of LL.B. in 1810, and 
LL.D. in 1816. 

At 19, Elvaston-place, South Kensing- 
ton, aged 83, Frances Helen, widow of the 
Rev. G. Roberts, and dau. of the late Col. 
Dalrymple, of Fordel and Cleland, N.B. 

At Castle Cary, Somerset, aged 61, Jas. 
Taylor, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

May 27. At Pleasington, Lancashire, 
aged 59, the Rev. Walter Bawdwen. He 
was the son of the late Rev. William 
Bawdwen, vicar of Hooton Pagnell, York- 
shire in 1808 ; he was educated at Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1831. He was for some time chaplain 
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of Messrs. C. and 8S. Bicknell, solicitors, 
of 79, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 

Aged 63, Emeline, wife of Robt. Brad- 
ford, esq., of Franks, Farningham, Kent. 

At Stourport, Guy, infant son of J. A. 
Clutton-Brock, esq. 

At Walford Hall, Salop, aged 2 months, 
the infant son of Thos. Slaney Eyton, esq. 

At Muswell-hill, aged 84, Mary, dau. of 
the late Thomas Heaton Norris, esq., of 
Heaton Norris, Manchester. 

At 35, Dorset-place, aged 59, Thomas 
Smith, esq., of Eastwood Park, Glasgow. 

At 17, Cornwall-place, Holloway, N., 
aged 59, Thomas Burleigh Stott, esq., of the 
Royal General Dispensary, Bartholomew- 


close. 

In Suffolk-street, Robert H. Morgan 
Tighe, esq., only son of the Very Rev. 
H. U. Tighe, Dean of Derry. 

May 28. At Horsham, after a short ill- 
ness, the result of an accident, Louisa 
Ann, Dowager Lady Colebrooke, the wife 
of James Bremridge, esq., and relict of the 
late Sir James Edward Colebrooke, bart. 

At 23, Eccleston-square, aged 79, Lady 
Albinia Jane Foster. She was the eldest 
dau. of the Hon. George Vere Hobart, 
second son of George, 3rd Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, by his first wife, Jane, dau. 
of Mr. Horace Cattaneo, and was sister of 
George, the 5th, and Augustus Edward, 
6th and present earl. She was born May 2, 
1788, and married, March 18, 1815, the 
late Right Hon. Sir Augustus J. Foster, 
bart. (who died in August, 1848), an old 
diplomatic servant of the Crown, and was 
mother of the present baronet, Sir Caven- 
dish Hervey Foster. 

At Liverpool, aged 69, Mr. W. F. 
Brough. The deceased was well known to 
theatre-goers in Liverpool, London, Dub- 
lin, and most of the large towns in the 
United Kingdom. He only arrived in 
Liverpool from New York three days 
previous to hisdeath. Mr. W. F. Brough 
was the uncle of the well-known Brothers 
Brough, and of the popular Liverpool 
comedian, Mr. Lionel Brough. 

At Hammersmith, aged 28, the Rev. 
F. J. Cookesley, only surviving son of the 
Rev. W. G. Cookesley, incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Hammersmith. 

At Glencarrig House, co. Wicklow, 
Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. John W. F. 
Drought. 

At Hillfield, Cheltenham, Flora Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. George P. Griffiths, 
incumbent of St. Mark’s, Cheltenham, and 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. W. Pitt 
Macdonald, of the Madras Presidency. 

At Norwood, Violet Philadelphia, dau. 
of E. R. King-Harman, esq. 

At Eydon, Banbury, aged 34, Anna 
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tta, wife of the Rev. C. W. 8S. 
Taunton, H.M.’s chaplain, Madras Presi- 
dency. 

At 63, Great Cumberland-street, Hyde- 
park, aged 85, Jane Harriett Taylor, dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Taylor, of Kings Som- 
borne, Hants. 

May 29. At Sydenham, aged 71, Lady 
Charlotte Greville. She was the dau. of 
George, 2nd Earl of Warwick, by his 
second wife, Henrietta, dau. of Richard 
Vernon, esq. Her ladyship, who was un- 
married, was born in Sept., 1796. She was 
sister of the late Countess of Clonmell 
and the Countess of Aylesford. Her — 
ship was buried at St. Mary's Church, 
Warwick. 

Sydney Temple, the infant son of Lord 
Dufferin. 

Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Birley, esq., of Bartle Hall, Lancashire. 
She was the dau. of Richard Addison, 
esq., of Liverpool, and was married to 
Mr. Birley in 1844. 

In Guernsey, William James Broun, 
esq., Lt.-Col. R.G.M., Aide-de-Camp to the 
Lt.-Governor, and for many years secretary 
to the Government in that island. 

At 26, Argyll-road, Kensington, Eliza- 
beth Sarah, widow of Edward A. Burrow, 
esq., of Carleton Hall, Cumberland. 

At Bournemouth, aged 26, Eleanor 
Carnwath, elder dau. of Col. the Hon. 
Harry Barrard Dalzell. 

At New Brighton, aged 68, Wm. Robt. 
Copeland, esq., late of the Theatre Royal 
and Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 

At Exeter, aged 83, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Walter Kilson, for some years rector 
of Chilton Foliat, Wilts, and subse- 


‘quently rector of Marksbury, Somerset. 


At Zaleski, Vinton County, Ohio, U.S., 
aged 73, William Henry Layton, esq., 
a magistrate for Essex and Suffolk. 

Mary Ann, wife of Rev. W. Oliver, 
vicar of Barlaston, Staffordshire. 

At Shelford House, Upper Norwood, 
aged 65, ‘1 homas Price, LL.D. 

At Hursley, Winchester, aged 50, Chas. 
Simeon, esq. He was the second son of 
the late Sir R. G. Simeon, bart., of Swains- 
ton, Isle of Wight, by Louisa Edith, 
eldest dau. and heir of the late Sir Fitz- 
william Barrington, bart.; he was born in 
1816, was formerly a Capt. 75th Regt., 
and married, in 1842, Sarah Jane, only 
child of the late Philip Williams, esq., 
Q.C., recorder of Winchester, by whom 
he has left issue three sons and three 
daus. 

May 30. At Bath, aged 63, Major-Gen. 
George Bingham Arbuthnot, late of the 
Madras Cavalry. 

At Aberdeen, aged 36, Mr. Alexander 
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Brodie, sculptor, Although not so widely 
known as his brother, Mr. Wm. Brodie, 
R.3.A., in Edinburgh, Mr. Brodie was fast 
rising in celebrity as an artist. His Queen’s 
statue in Aberdeen, the late Duke of Rich- 
mond on the square of Huntley, ‘‘The 
Motherless Lassie,” ‘‘ Highland Mary,” 
“ Cupid and Mask,” and the figure in the 
Aberdeen churchyard, representing Grief 
strewing flowers on a grave, are evidence 
of a degree of attainment in the profession 
which have called forth more than local 
notice. Mr. Brodie, who began life as a 
brass-finisher, was unmarried. 

At 30, Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensing- 
ton, aged 29, Hortense Campbell, wife of 
Frederick Hendriks, esq., and fifth dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hunter 
Littler, G.C.B. 

At Moortown House, Ringwood, Sophia 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Prebendary 
Moore, late rector of Wimborne St. Giles’, 
Dorset. 

At Epsom, aged 38 ,Giles Prickett, eldest 
son of the Rev. Giles Prickett, late rector 
of Ravenstone, Leicestershire. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 45, Charles 
Frederick Sparrow, esq., solicitor. 

At Fortis@reen, Finchley, aged 79, 
Martin Taylor, last surviving son of the 
late Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ungar. 

My 31. At Corderry,co. Louth, Arthur 
Thomas Blackburne, esq., youngest sur- 
viving son of the Right Hon, Francis 
Blackburne. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Theodosia, dau. of 
the late Thomas Bligh, esq., of Brittas, 
co, Meath. 

At Sydenham Parsonage, aged 57, the 
Rey. Charles English, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1833, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1839. He was appointed incum- 
bent of the district parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Sydenham, 1843. 

At 27, Chester-square, aged 51, Frede- 
rick Charles Gaussen, esq. 

At Great Bardfield, aged 55, the Rev. 
Barrett Edward Lampet, vicar of the 
parish. He was the younger son of the 
late Lionel Lampet, esq., of Bridgnorth, by 
Harriet, dau. of Haslewood, esq. He 
was born at Bridgnorth in 1811, and edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1834, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1840. He was ap- 
pointed in 1840 to the vicarage of Great 
Bardfield. Mr. Lampet, who was a magis- 
trate for Essex, married, first, in 1838, 
Rose, dau. of W. C, Key,esq., by whom he 
has left one son and two daus.; he mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1859, Matilda Sarah, 
dau. of H. W. Rich, esq., by whom he has 
left one dau, 
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At Yetholm, near Kelso, N.B:, aged 
30, Mr. Richard Meek, formerly a member 
of the Durham county constabulary. He 
was the tallest policeman in the kingdom, 
standing 6 ft. 10 inc. in his stockings. He 
had been incapacitated from duty for the 
last two years, from consumption. 

At Guilden Morden. aged 51, the Rev. 
Robert Merry, M.A. He was the son of 
the late Rev. John Merry, and was born 
in 1816; he was educated at Jesus Coll, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1839, and M.A. in 1841. He was ap- 
pointed vicar of Guilden Morden in 1844. 

At Bellevue, near Meudon, aged 60, M. 
Théophile Jules Pelouze, Master of the 
Paris Mint. .See Osrruary. 

Aged 64, William Walker, esq., of Clay- 
ton Grange, Huddersfield. He was the 
son of the late William Walker, esq., of 
Almondbury (who died in 1845), by Lydia, 
dau. of J. Duplicy, esq., and was born in 
1802; he was a magistrate for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and married, in 1829, 
Kezia Wesley, dau. of the Rev. John 
Stamp, of Woodhouse Grove, co. York, by 
whom he has left issue. 

June 1. At Belvedere, aged 59, Hen- 
rietta Eliza, widow of the Rev. James 
Davis, M.A., rector of Shire Newton, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

At Mortimer Vicarage, Reading, aged 
$2, Capt. Arthur Robert Nutcombe Gould, 
97th Regt. 

At Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, Al- 
gernon James Maule, infant son of the 
Kev. J. Harwood Harrison, B.A, 1 

At Southampton, Capt. Wm. Peat 
Harrison, 7th Regt. Madras N.I., Depy. 
Commr. British Burmah, second son of 
John J, Harrison, esq., of Pyrland Villa, 
Richmond, 8S. W. 

At Marlborough, aged 64, Mr. Thomas 
Baverstock Merriman, solicitor. The de- 
ceased gentleman was educated at Harrow, 
and admitted in Trinity Term 1824. He 
was appointed town clerk of Marlborough 
the same year, was elected an alderman in 
1841, and filled the office of mayor in 
1842-3, and again in 1853-4.—Law Times. 

At Clifton Hall, Staffordshire, Barbara, 
wife of Major C. C. Pye. 

At Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great 
Park, aged 74, Mrs, Mary Rymer, many 
years’ housekeeper to Her Majesty, at 
Usborne, Isle of Wight. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 62, Edward 
Watts, esq., solicitor. He was the second 
son of the late James Watts, esq., of that 
place, by Hannah, dau. of —— Holmes,esq. 
He was born at Hythe, in the year 1804, 
and admitted a solicitor in 1828. He was 
appointed clerk to the Lords of the Level of 
Romney Marsh in 1837. He was town clerk 
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of the borough of Hythe for many years, 
and was appointed, in 1847, registrar to 

- the County Court ; all the above appoint- 
ments he held up to the time of his 
death. Mr. Watts married, in |840, Ame- 
lia, youngest dau. of Capt. Benjamin Baun, 
H.E.1.C.8., by whom he has left eight 
children.— Law Times. 

At King’s Pyon House, Weobley, Here- 
fordshire, aged 69, Eliza White, widow of 
the Rev. W. White. 

At Avington Rectory, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. W. Whitehead, and youngest 
dau. of the late Kev. Richard Loxham, 
rector of Halsall, Lancashire. 

June 2. At Hackney, aged 69, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Catherine Geary, wife of Com- 
mander William Henry Geary, R.N. 

At Bath, aged 58, Bellina Sophia, widow 
of Major C. Maxtone, of the Madras Army, 
and third dau. of the late Gen. Welsh. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. Edmund 
Skepper, dintin, &c. As the Honorary 
Curator of the Bury museum, and for 
some time of the observatory, as well as 
in other ways, Mr. Skepper laid the latter 
under many obligations ; and as a natura- 
list of considerable ability and painstaking 
industry he was widely known, and his 
volume on the “Flora of Suffolk” was a 
valuable addition to the botanical litera- 
ture of the country. 

At Blackheath, Emily Frances, wife of 
Edward John Woodhouse, esq., and dau. 
of the late Rev. Robert Jackson, LL.D. 

June 3. At Stratton, from congestion of 
the lungs, Lady Northbrook. Her lady- 
ship was Elizabeth Harriet, third dau. of 
the late Henry Charles Sturt, esq., of 
Critchill, Dorset, by Lady Charlotte Pene- 
lope Brudenell, dau. of Robert, 6th Earl 
of Cardigan. She married, in 1848, 
Thomas George Baring, who succeeded 
his father as 2nd Lord Northbrook, in 
Sept., 1866. 

At the Vicarage, Richmond Green, 8S. W., 
from low fever, aged 58, the Rev. Harry 
Dupuis, Vicar of Kichmond and Rural 
Dean. He was one of a family who have 
long been connected with the foundation 
of Kton College, where he was educated, 
and whence he proceeded to King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, He graduated B.A. in 1831, 
and proceeded M.A: in 1834. He was 
appointed assistant-master at Eton in 
1835, and held that post until 1852, when 
he was appointed by his college to the 
living of Richmond. He has left a widow 
and a young family to lament his loss. 

At Hastings, aged 75, John Fraser, esq., 
solicitor, of 78, Dean-street, Soho. The 

deceased was born in 1792, and was edu- 
cated at Mr. Robinson’s, in the Temple, the 
author of the well-known spelling-book 
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bearing his name. At the early age of 
seventeen Mr. Fraser was placed in the 
office of Messrs. Blakelock, of Elm-court, 
Temple, and four years afterwards became 
managing common-law clerk. He subse- 
quently entered the office of the late Mr. 
Wm. Wood, of Richmond-buildings, Soho, 
where he continued up to the time of his 
death. He was greatly respected for his 
integrity, boldness, and openness of cha- 
racter, and devotion to the interests of his 
clients. He was solicitor to the Board of 
Guardians for Lambeth, and to several of 
the Lambeth charities, and was connected 
with many parochial institutions, held 
some honorary local offices, and was a 
member of the Incorporated Law Society. 
Mr. Fraser married, first, in 1813, but his 
wife died in 1823 without issue; he mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1842, Mary Hannah, 
only dan. of the late Joseph Green, esq., 
by whom he has left one dau. and two 
sons. The deceased was buried at Nor- 
wood Cemetery.—ZLaw Times. 

At Kinver, co. Stafford, aged 64, the 
Rev. George Wharton, M.A. He was 
educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1829, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1833. He was appointed 
to the Head Mastership of Kinver Gram- 
mar-School in 1832, and to the incumbency 
of the parish in 1834. 

June 4. Aged 81, Catharine, widow of 
the Rev. Robert Barlow, late incumbent 
of Lower Peover, Cheshire, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Barton, rector of 
East-Church, Kent. 

At Mobberley Hall, Cheshire, aged 82, 
Major Jobn Blakiston. See Opituary. 

At St. Juliot, Cornwall, Anne Tierney, 
wife of the Rev. Caddell Holder. 

Eliza Sarah, wife of Commander C. H. 
Ross, R.N., of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 

June 5. At 4, Queen’s-gate-gardens, the 
infant dau. of M. K. Grant Duff, esq., M.P. 

Aged 21, Caroline Louisa, only dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Glegg, of Backford Hall, 
Cheshire. 

Aged 50, Ann, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Goldham, vicar of Newnham, Herts. 

June 6. At 66, Porchester-terrace, 
Hyde-park, aged 30, John Thomas Fergu- 
son, Bombay Staff Corps, Adjutant 26th 
Regt., N.I. 

At Gorphwysfa, Bath, aged 77, Col. 
William Parry-Yale, of Plas-yn-Yale, co. 
Denbigh. He was the fourth son of the 
late Thomas Parry Jones-Parry, esq., of 
Madryn, co. Carnarvon, by Margaret, dau. 
and co-heir of Love Parry, esq., of Pe- 
niarth, and was born in 1790. He was 
educated at Westminster and at the Royal 
Military Coll.,-Great Marlow, entered the 
army in 1805, and served in the Peninsula. 
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He was a magistrate for co. Denbigh, and 
served as high sheriff of that county in 
1833. He married, in 1821, Eliza Flora, 
dau. of James Sanderson, esq., of London, 
and in the same year he assumed the addi- 
tional name of Yale, on inheriting the 
property of Plas-yn-Yale. The deceased 
is succeeded in his estates by his nephew 
William Corbett Jones-Parry, esq. : 

June 7. At Winterton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 76, William Hollingworth Drif- 
fill, esq. 

At York, Mary Emily, widow of Chas. 
Heneage Elsley, esq., of Patrick Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire, and eldest dau. of the late 
Col. William Hale. 

After a long and painful illness, William 
Hartley, esq., solicitor, 36, John street, 
Bedford-row. 

June 8. In St. James’s-place, aged 42, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Pomfret. See 
OBITUARY. 

At 3, Alfred-place, Russell-square, W.C., 
Marianne, widow of Admiral George 
Barker. 

At Dublin, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
55, the Rev. William Gibson, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, of the Presby- 
terian College, Belfast. Dr. Gibson was a 
man of highly-cultivated mind, and was 
universally respected. 

At Highlands, East Bergholt, aged 49, 
Frederic Peel, esq., eldest son of the late 
Rev. Frederic Peel, of Willingham, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Horsham, Sussex, suddenly, aged 81, 
Capt. George Henneage Wynne. 

June 9. At Woolston Lodge, near 
Kingsbridge, aged 38, Priestley Birch, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 74, Professor John 
Anster, LL.D. See OBiruaRy. 

At St. Cross Rectory, Norfolk, aged 55, 
John Nugent Rose, esq., C.B., of Holme, 
co. Inverness. He was the eldest son of 
the late Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of Holme 
(who died in 1852), by Lillias, dau. of Col. 
James Fraser, of Culduthell, co. Inverness, 
and was born in 1812. He was educated 
at Eton and Haileybury Coll., and was a 
magistrate for co. Inverness, and a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for co. Nairn. 
He was many years in the civil service of 
the Honble. East India Company, and 
was greatly distinguished for his talents, 
energy, and assiduity. Mr. Rose married, 
in 1846, Anna Margaret, dau. of Col. W. 
Palliser. 

At Clevedon, Sarah Ann Elizabeth, wife 
of R. Parker Boyd, esq., of Burghfield 
Rectory, Berks. 

At 5, Porchester-terrace, aged 83, Major 
Samuel Dowbiggin, late of the 52nd Regt. 

At Belvedere, aged 70, Commander 
Charles Scott Jackson, R.N. 


Deaths. 
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Aged 33, Charlotte Emily, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Lacey. 

At Ville Neuve, Morlaix, France, aged 74, 
Dame Isabella Evans Noel, widow of Sir 
G. N. Noel, bart., of Exton-park, Rutland, 
She was the dau. of Raymond, esq., 
and married, in 1831 (as his third wife), 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bart., who died in 
1838. 

June 10. At 72, Lower Leeson-street, 
Dublin, the infant dau. of the Earl of 
Lanesborough. 

At Twickenham, aged 55, Sarah Frances, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Clutter- 
buck, of Newark-park, Wotton-under- 
Edge, and wife of Thomas Davis Bayly, 
esq., formerly of Herringstone, Dorset. 

At Rhyl, aged 44, the Rev. Hamlet 
Clark, M.A., F.L.S. He was the eldest 
son of the late Rev. Henry Clark, vicar of 
Harmston, Lincoln, and was born in 1823, 
He was educated at C.C.C., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1845, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1848; he was for some 
time curate of All Saints’, Northampton, 
and subsequently of Quebec Chapel, 
Marylebone. 

Aged 70, the Rev..G. H. B. Gabert, 
M.A., vicar of Claverley, Shropshire. He 
was educated at Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1822, and was appointed 
to the vicarage of Claverley in 1829, 

Aged 63, Henry Prater, esq., barrister- 
at-law, formerly of the Middle Temple. 

June1l. At The Outwoods, near Verby, 
aged 75, Ellen, wife of the Rev. J. E. Carr. 

At Bognor, aged 2 years, Nina Francisca, 
sixth child of Pascoe du Pre Grenfell, esq. 

At 80, Westbourne-park-road, Bays- 
water, aged 55, Thomas Glen Johnston, 
M.D., Surgeon-Major Madras Army. 

At Derby, Capt. Mould, _half-pay, 
Adjutant of the Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, late 7th Hussars. 

Aged 23, Maria, wife of the Rev. J.P. 
Waldo, minister of Trinity Chapel, Con- 
duit-street. 

June 12. At Brayton, aged 71, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, bart. See Onrrvary. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Charles Cobby, 
esq., Solicitor. He was the son of the late 
Mr. C. Cobby, of Brighton, where he was 
born 1786. He was admitted a solicitor 
in 1812, and only ceased practising at the 
end of 1862, through impaired eyesight. 
The deceased held the appointment of 
solicitor to the Brighton Town Commis- 
sioners for twenty-eight years, until the 
transfer of the powers of that body to the 
Town Council. Mr. Cobby was a most 
able lawyer of the old school, and to the 
last a great upholder of professional eti- 
quette and integrity, and was much res- 
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pected by his brethren in the profession, 
and by all who had the pleasure of know- 
ing him. The deceased, who leaves a 
widow and eight children, was buried in 
the town cemetery, Brighton. — Law 


Times. ’ 

At 30, York-street, Portman-square, 
aged 63, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. F. F. Haslewood, rector of Smarden, 
Kent. 

At Peterborough, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Mills, Hon, 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 

June 13. At Dufferin Lodge. Highgate, 
aged 60, the Countess of Gifford. Her 
ladyship was Helen Selina, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Sheridan, esq., and con- 
sequently sister of the Dachess of Somer- 
set and the Hon, Mrs. Norton. The late 
countess was born in 18v7; she was well; 
known in the fashionable world for wit 
and beauty, and like her sister, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, courted the Muse successfully, having 
been a contributor to the “ Annuals,” and 
to periodical literature, Her ladyship 
married, first, in July, 1825, Price, 3rd 
Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, and by 
whom (who died in July, 1841) she had 
an only son, the present Lord Dufferin, 
In October, 1862, she married, secondly, 
the late Karl of Gifford, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who died in the 
Dec. following. 
aged 39, the Rev. Hugh Callendar. 

At Hatherop Rectory, Gloucestershire, 

At Manchester, aged 29, Lancelot 
Kerby Edwards, Capt. 54th Regt. 

At Paris, Dr. Lehas, a member of the 
Institute. 

. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 42, 
Elizabeth, wife of Alfred H. Louis, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At Eger, near Carlsbad, the Rev. 
George Mason, of Copt Hewick Hall, 


n. 

eve 15. At Plymouth, aged 90, Sir 
Stephen Love Hammick, bart, See Onr- 
TUARY. 

At Bournemouth, aged eight years, 
Arthur Lister Newton Lane, son of New- 
ton John Lane, esq., of Elmhurst Hall, 
Staffordshire, and ‘The Firs, Bournemouth. 

At Bath, Capt. Charles Yates, late of 
H.H. the Nizam’s Cavalry, and eldest son 
of the late Major-Gen. R. H. Yates, Madras 
Arm 


y- 
At Haslar Hospital, William Stewart 
Harvey, esq., R.N., F.R.G.S. 





The Gentleman's Magazine. | Juy, 


At Moreton Hall, Lancashire, aged 64, 
John Taylor, esq., of Moreton Hall. and of 
Bashall Hall, Yorkshire, He was the only 
son of the late Juhn Taylor, esq., of Ac- 
crington (who died in 1808), by Anne, 
dau. of Jas. Fort, esq., of Altham ; he was 
born in 1£02, and educated at Rugby and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and was a ma- 
gistrate for Lancashire and -the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He succeeded in 
1828 to the estates of his uncle, James 
a, esq., of Moreton and Bashall 

all 


June 16. At Dawlish, Mary, widow of 
Col. Richard Payne, C.B. 

June 17. At Torquay, aged 22, Edward 
Eden Hughes, of H.M.’s 6ist (the Welsh) 
Regt., second son of the late John Hughes, 

., of Downend, Gloucestershire. 

At Darfield Vicarage, Ernest William 
Tyldyn, infant son of the Rev. W. A. 
Rouse. 

At The Oratory, Kensington, aged 24, 
the Rev. Herbert Bailey Harrison. 

June 18. At Boughton, Northampton, 
Charles Augustus, infant son of the Rev. 
Granville Howard Vyse. 

Lately. At Pekin, aged 31, Sir Eric 
Robert Townsend-Farquhar, bart. See 
OBITUARY, 

In France. aged 88, the old soldier Jean 
Coluche, who, as a young conscript, 
stopped Napoleon one night with the 
traditional on ne passe pas, There is not 
a village in France in which the late Jean 
Coluche is not represented holding his 
bayonet to the breast of the petit corporal, 
who seems astonished at his misplaced 
zeal. In 1814 he received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and a few years 
ago, having visited Fontainebleau, was ac- 
corded a pension by the Emperor. 

At Bodenham, Herefordshire, aged 15, 
Gerald Peter, youngest son of the Rey. 
Henry Arkwright. 

In France, aged 81, Rear-Admiral Le 
Gourant de Tromelin. .The deceased was 
born at Morbihan in 1786. He served at 
the battle of Trafalgar, and was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to England, but 
succeeded in making his escape in a small 
boat, after two years’ captivity. 

At Paris, of paralysis of the brain, aged 
52, M. Felix Mornand. The deceased was 
for many years counected with the Paris 
press, and had been for the last eight years 
one of the principal writers of the Opinion 
Nationale. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From May 24, 1867, to June 23, 1867, inclusive. 


Thermometer. Barom. 
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5 8 Weather. 
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_ Month. 
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Morning. 
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in. pts. | 
. 04 \cloudy fair 
29. 99 ido., fair | 30, do. 
. 65 |hvy. rain, do. | 4 do. 
- 55 \do., cloudy y 52/30. do. 
. 75 \cloudy, fair | . cloudy 
. 85 \do., showers | \do. 
. 94 fair, do. do., slight rn. 
. 04 cloudy, fair | do., do. do, 
. 06 fair do. 
. 96 ido. do., fair 
. 68 |heavy rain | } ido. 
29, 83 /cl., fr., sl. abre . 98\\do. 
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. $2 ihvy. rn., clo. ldo., fair 
. 68 fair fair, cloudy 
. 66 |cl., h. shs., hl.' 8 |\fair 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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ALFRED WHITMORE, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
Stock and Share Broker. 
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